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Brandenberg Studio. Z O E L L | O T T 


COMPOSER OF “THE LONG, LONG TRAIL,” WHO HAS JUST WRITTEN 
ANOTHER SONG, “THERE'S A WEE COTTAGE ON THE HILLSIDE” 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Canneoire Hatt, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


New Yorx 


MUSICAL 


Miss Susan 5S. 
Expert 
Coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 


Mes. Henwsy Suock 
Positive > 
BreathCoe BOICE 
pl. Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 

Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


+ ht-Singin Ear-Training, Musical Sten 
gy. . Normal , a in Public and Private Se a 
usic, 


Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hali. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





JACQUES 5S. DANIELSON, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Ravagt Joszrry 
Studios { Corsegie Hall New York 


Steinway Hall 
Mail address: Carnegie Hal New York 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 


Management: Annie Friedberg, eq Broadway. N.Y, 
Vocal Studio; s0 W. 67th St., N. Tel. 1405 Col. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST— INSTRUCTION 


New York. Tel, 2285 Plaza 


rit E. 6and St., 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Vuice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 


New York, 


East 6and Street, 
arate 2h Telephone: 610 Plaza. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
a6 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle, 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 8 West gist St. 
Phone 3552 River. 








FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mw. Anna E. Zinorer, Director. 


144s Broadway Metre volitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New Mork City. 


Tel, 1274 Bryant. 





Ma, 
ria JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


For all particulars apply to 


yo Carnegie Hall, 1s4 West srth St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Rutland, 256 West s7th St., 


The New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals, 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
zio FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO 
Telephone: 





EDITH EVANS 
Accompanist for past three ~ ime for 
me. Schumann Hein 
COACHING and ACCOMPANYING 
Studio: 309 West o2d Street, New York. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
FOR PIANO 
110 E. 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 


HIGH SCHOOL 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
My: eR, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


Carnegie Hall 


VOCAL 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BaritTong, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils, 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4gth Street. 
‘Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City 


Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Directgr of Bapt. Temple oir) 


Scientifically taught — Successfully put into prac 
tical use, 


Large Public-—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 79th St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
337 West 8sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING—OPERA REPERTOIRE. 
Season 1918-19. 

21 West 37th Street, New York. 
“In repenmnnling most highly Maestro N. 
Tetamo, fe am not writing for courtesy but for 
conscience.’ 

Victor E, Ortanno, Premier of Italy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
New studio will be opened in the Fall. 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicnsornoop SympHony OrcHESTRA 


Director East Sipe House Setrrement Music 
Scnoot. 


Tracuer or Viotin Ensempie, Tueory or Music. 


Orchestral Lene, winge. Ste Carnegie Hall, 
or 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky E t 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
Ss1-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 


es the “Musical Courier’; Sec’: —— mY 
Organist and Director, Willis A 
Faseee Vested Choir, The Bronx. rien 


* 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel, fn fae pRureey Hill, Residesss, Park Hill, 


Yonkers, 





CARL FIQUE Pune 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Sorzano 


Dramatic 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





tLIANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING, 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan ra House Bldg. 
New York, Wednesdays oF Saturdaye. ’ 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


so West a invest - - + New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 
Studio Reopens September 30. 





HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 686s. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher of the Lesche Method. 
Residence Studio: 11g Hamilton 

Telephone, Audubon 960, 

Downtown Studio: . Steinway Hall 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, - New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. ajo E. Gand St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West zand Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th St. 

‘Phon:: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and coneert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle ss7s 











October 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 12ist St., N.Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
1101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
OB for Vee Oners and Renerente 
io for 5 
222 West Fourth Cincinnati, Ohio 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Rann 
og S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street 


MORTIMER WILSON 


er—Conductor 
62 West ‘on Street NEW YORK 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2stiuste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


10, 1918 


























MUSICAL 


PIANI 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 


“7. © © @ 





137 West 110th Street, New York 
Mavegement: ANNIEFRIFDBERG 1425 Breadway N.Y, 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST ee ee ee 











:RUEMMELI 
Edouard Dufresne 
PE yy i gy ome 





M 
Helen Levy, fine ‘Arte Bido., Chicago 








COURIER 


SITTIG TRIO 

Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 

FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 West 57th Street. New York City 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 











fidea DE WITT JACOBS 


138 South Oxford Street ~- Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER OF Bs mc 





Perey rd 18 


HERBERT MILLER tution 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 

















7 : 3 


| Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tez Ast op Siveine 
Indorsed Brogi, 
ae 
Studie: 
U Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MARIE 
CONTRALTO 














— 
REBECCA CLARKE $3984 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Address care of Musical Courier, 457 Fifth Ave., New York 








HERMAN KOSSOF F 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
40° Manhattan Ave.. New York Phone: Morningside 846 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION aad CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Masical fa on 437 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 


N 
E 
I 
R 
a Concert — Oratorio — Recital 





FAY FOSTER 


. Composer, Vorce Instructor anv Coacn, 
“Assistant Teacher we ag ed Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WHT LARD ruust 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii [J ._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘rx: 


5124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 

















Exclusive Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 


BUCKHOUT 


140 W. orth, St N. Y. 
Tel.’ 3996 Columbus 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist od Director Brick Cut, Temple 


Beth-El, Union vagy 
os a Fifth Ave.. York. 


_ "EL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
i, ‘D Tel. 2443 Rhinelande’ 

















BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utab 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio, Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
- others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“WIL 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











Concert 
— 





HASSLER. FOX 


MEZZO" CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 








KARLETON HACKETT | * 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““cc.mscniet” 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fime Arte Bidg.. Chieago, Ii, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


Mme. REGINA de SALES | € 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


FORMERLY OF PARIS—NOW IN NEW YORK 
Personal address: 102 East 64th Street. N. Y. City 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Mr. HENRY ro ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 














é FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 











Katharine HOFFMANN see 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. jones Church. 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
‘ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 








CONC 


SAYS: 


“lo examining 8 student's voice 

and —, yy ta : 

suggest te consult. 

ja ts no volce defect that 

MADAME VALERI. escape her notice and that on 
not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, iy 4 ee 
— has. not gone so far as to cause looseness 
vocal ¢ 
381 Woot End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 

















LEON RICE TENOR 


AMERICAN 
mai Goer Broadway oa 86th Street, Bae ny City 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
nue 





LITTA MABIE 





SOPRANO 
New York City - 
ARTHUR M. BUR ON 
BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 

TE 4 CONTRALTO 

0: S B. Foster, 200 Filth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertorns, Concert, Oratorio, Ormaa 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezz0-Contralto 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Directions Frances GC. Welier, 981 Unier Aread, 


Chicago 








Pe. 








‘BUTLER < 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
oo Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Management: Antonia » downer . aot | Hall. New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
Management: Emil Reich, 1 West 34th St., New York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 








js A ~~ & 








THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical o SSeeteane 
An art form } emaie and 
ae eee Les —— gee 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Metropolitan Opera 
House Bidg., ang renewey. N. Y. Phone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 








CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MURPHY Fe Socratic ht 


TEN OR 


1 West 34th Street, New York 


pr t in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadie: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambes 2329 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


LILY STRICKLAND 


COMPOSER 


THE IRADELL, 420 W. 119th Sireet, 
Telephone Morningside 6720 





N. Y, 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 








is successfully sung by Louie Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp «sod mony others. 


Hotel ers, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8s70 Bryant 


KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singin 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


, 4 63 East 4th Street 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorie, Resital 


Address: 
Music League of Americe 
1 West 84th Street. New York 





THMDPOD>S 





Telephone 
4478 Marray Hil 


H 

















CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, 





KENTUCKY 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponnt of the tamous Garcia Vocel Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder 
Musical 
Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


and President of National Opera Club of America Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Summer Scbool, Point Chautauqua, Chastauqua Lake, N. Y. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


October 10, 1918 








BRADBURY 


1854——_-NEW YORK——1918 














| J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 
Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 


Conductor Lampe’s Military Orchestra 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St., N.Y, 


: BURLEIGH 


\SMusic Lessons 


| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 
7 At Home 





STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula 


CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway.N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg ) 
Musical 


A Complete Conservatory Montana 
Wonderfu a heme and music lessons under 
e teachers. 

and coach 





= 


rw of # tor Voloe | couplopenene 


you 
1] 
Any instrument or Write telling 
are interested in Piang , Voice Pubiie siie Behook 
Vie — , Cornet, ene 2 r Reed 
we wil send i ola CATAL covering 


ed 
cite UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which o — ne built by its — 
maker es 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its Ppuaeiaenid tone 
qualities and durability 4 3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 











LONGY SGHOOL inc... 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 





4611 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
VuIGE 


’ MARGOLIS sn 


1, 528 Riverside Drive, . 1, Phone, Morningside 4863 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


TUCKER 
PIANIST AND COACH 


$36 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 3891 


« MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 
“ 1445 ctebe: New York 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Assistant to the late BMIL LIBBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicayo 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* DILLINGs 


Address during September 9316 S. Robey ® 

'D Street, Chicago, Til. Tel. Beverly 263. P 

R After Oct. 1st, 321 West oth Street, 8 
New York. 

DD Management: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, N.Y. T 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
Artistic Piano Playing 
Vocal and Piano 
Cc rts and Lect 




















MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. 





yoomt J instrumental artists 


I can offer 
out the 


good 
exceptional opportunities to a are 
United States with Mortimer 

of Dickens’ Characters in am my ” Havers 
Younsa, Secretary, 7o West 68th Street, New York, 
Columbus 7479. 








147 West 111th Street New York 


Phone Cathedral 8564. 
BESSIE 


pow RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
antare @ GUES. Union Avenue 


Phone, 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Compeser—Vocal Coach 
664 WEST 113th STREET NEW YORK 


Sri 


miei 


J. WARREN Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 
New York 350 W. Sith & 


Pitteburgh Mgt. Francis C. 
Weller 98) Union Arcade. 


Available to Artists on Tour in Middle West 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 























Address: 


k DR. NICHOLAS J. R 
Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Granberry Piano Schoo), 839 Carnegie Hall } NEW YORK 


Residence, 522 West 136th Street 
Tel. Morningside 4860 


YON STUDIOS 
het? | YON 




















ADELAIDE PIERCE i 


Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, os1 Circle. 


Directors. 
CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Berean, Schiffmann Bldg... 


SABA DOAK, SOPRANO 


Concert and . 


St Pau! Mies 

















Twenty thousand musicians are in 
service; two hundred thousand 
have bought Liberty Bonds already; 
two million more are thinking 
about it. Are you only a thinker? 
BUY LIBERTY BONDS! 





(Space Contributed by Musical Courier) 














The 
House of 
taylor || HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
BROADWAY, 32d and 33d Streets, NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance to Broadway Subway and Hudson Tubes 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 
Shopping or Business 










RATES $2.00 PER DAY AND UP 









A SPECIALTY 
155 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 
$3.00 PER DAY 












The Martinique Restaurants Are Well Known for 
Good Food and Reasonable Prices 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 






400 Baths 
600 Rooms 


Mime. ELISA TAVAREZ 


PORTO RICAN PIANIST 





Teacher 
Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music Tel 6935 Bedford 


Now at 49 Ot. Hiehales Tormett, ee York City 








Adise sAL aA Mbt epaaeead Ma a t, or oe apne ally 
feat vece=s| | BAW DEN 
Mme. MARIE ZENDT 
SOPRANO 







Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago, Hl. 


505 Kimball Hall Studios 


Piano Instruction 


PHILADELPHIA 


§HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 





INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 Rost 37th a New York 

Telephone Murray Hill 




















DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 





“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
tam toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
i} Highest standards. Artistic environment. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








SOPRANO 
Pupliis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART A” branshes tanent 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, end Vielin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


Chicago 














Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 





win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 








“Belgian School In Recitals of Bw Compositions and His Famous 
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FREDERICK STOCK OUT 
FOR WAR’S DURATION 





Chicago Conductor Withdraws Until He Can Become 
American Citizen—Eric Delamarter to Conduct 
During Interim—A Notable Letter 


Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has cleared up what promised to become 
a difficult situation for the trustees of the organization by 
tendering his resignaticn and withdrawing until it becomes 
possible for him to receive his papers as an American cit- 
izen. It will be remembered that Mr. Stock, who has been 
connected with the Chicago orchestra in one way or an- 
other for twenty-three years, having worked for 
a long time with the late Theodore Thomas, took 
out his first papers years ago, but neglected to 
obtain final papers. Mr. Stock’s letter of resig- 
nation is dated August 17 last. The trustees of 
the orchestra replied to him under date of Octo- 
ber 4, accepting his suggestion of temporary 
withdrawal and expressing warm appreciation of 
his motives and belief in his loyalty to the United 
States. 






















































Delamarter Appointed 


Between these two dates the trustees had qui- 
etly determined upon their plan of action and 
now announce that Eric Delamarter, a prominent 
figure in the Chicago musical world for many 
years past, has been elected assistant conductor 
and organist of the orchestra. Mr, Delamarter 
will lead the orchestra until such times as circum- 
stances make it possible for Mr. Stock to return 
and after that will continue on as h‘s assistant 
and organist, in the latter position replacing Wil- 
liam Middelschulte, who is not an American cit- 
izen. 

Eric Delamarter, composer, conductor, organist, 
mus‘cal writer and critic, was born at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. His musical education began in St. Paul, 
Minn., under George Herbert Fairclough. Later 
he studied in Chicago under William Middel- 
schulte (whom he now succeeds as organist of 
the orchestra), Mary Wood Chase, and Theo- 
dore Spiering, going to Paris later on to study 
organ under the late Alexandre Guilmant and 
Charles M. Widor. His professional work be- 
gan as choir director in St. Paul when he was 
only fifteen years of age, but all his adult life 
has been spent in the musical world of Chi- 
cago. There he has been at various times or- 
ganist and musical director of the New England 
Congregational Church, organist of the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, director of the Mu- 
sical Art Society in succession to Frederick Stock, 
member of the faculty of the Chicago College of 
Music, and is at present organist of the fashion- 
able Fourth Presbyterian Church, on Lake Shore 
Drive. He has been music critic of the Record- 
Herald and Tribune and for the last few years 
of the Interocean. As a composer he is well 
known. Several of his works have been played 
by the organization which he is now to lead, and 
they have been received by press and public al ke 
with marked approbation. 


Stock’s Letter 


The text of Frederick Stock’s letter of resig- 
nation is as follows: 

Camp Innermost, Merrill, N. Y., August 17, 
To the Trustees of the Orchestral Association, Orchestra 

Hall, Chicago: 

Gentlemen—To you, with whom I have worked these 
many years in sympathy and mutual confidence, it is un- 
necessary that I should protest my devotion to this coun- 
try, which I originally sought not onty as a place in which 
to make a living but as a home in whose air of freedom, 
buoyancy, and generosity my spirit could breathe and my 
art could develop and flower. To some of you it is known 
that as a youth, while still living in Germany, the land 
of my birth, I disapproved of the autocracy of its govern- 
ment and combated the growing spirit of militarism. 

In the quarter of a century I have lived in Chicago ny 
dearest hopes have been fulfilled. ave come to love 
the United States as my native land; to cherish her insti- 
tutions; to identify myself with her cause, and to regard 
myself as one of her dutiful and grateful sons. My de- 
votion to and love for this country I count among the 
finest assets of my inner self. 

From the beginning of this awful war and long before 
this country became a belligerent I felt and said freely 
that Germany was in the wrong and should be defeated 
and no one who knows me has ever questioned the sin- 
cerity of my then views, which, since April 6, 1917, have 
become with me, as with all Americans, the most pro- 
found convictions of my soul. 

1 do not hesitate to classify myself as American, be- 
cause all who know me are aware that at heart, in 
thought, and in spirit, as well as in action and in deed, 

am American, just as willing as any patriot to give my last drop 
of blood and my last penny for the land of my adoption and of 
my affections. 

While all this has been known to you, it unhappily is true that, 
because my primary interest has been artistic and not political, I 
omitted the step which would have given legal effect to what was a 
spiritual accomplishment, and did not take out my second papers 
and become before the law an American citizen; and so now, when 
most of all I wish to feel myself a part of this great republic in 
its struggle to make the world free from the menace of recurring 
wars, I find myself technically—almost, I would say, ironically— 
styled “alien enemy.” For this, I know, I have no one to blame 


1918, 


but myself; and it is I who must atone. 

However deeply I may feel my heart throb with love for this 
country; however ardently I may long to serve her; however sure 
may be your confidence in me—and it has been too often expressed 
to admit of question—it remains true that many of the music loving 
public to whom our orchestra must appeal are unable or unwilling 

(Continued on page 27.) 


Soprano of the Chicago Opera 


of the City Hall. 


HENRI RABAUD TO 
LEAD BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Trustees’ Choice Finally Falls Upon Conductor from 
Paris Opera 


The trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, after 
casting about in vain fér six months past, finally offering 
the post to almost every conductor of whom they could 
think—except an American—announced last week that 
Henri Rabaud, of Paris, has been chosen to lead the fa- 
mous organization for the season of 1918-19. M. Rabaud, 
as conductor at the Paris Opera, is a servant of the 
French government and the Ministry of Fine Arts, it is 
cabled, has granted him leave of absence. He will sail 
as soon as possible, so as to take over the orchestra early 
in November. In the meantime, the first few concerts of 
the season will be directed by Pierre Monteux, whose 
engagement at the Metropolitan Opera prevented him 
from accepting the post for which Rabaud has now been 

chosen, It is understood that M. Rabaud’s appointment 
is for this séason only and the Boston trustees con- 
fidently expect that Arturo Toscanini will come to 

take charge of the orchestra in the fall of roro. 


Who Rabaud Is 


Henri Rabaud was 
born at Paris on Octo- 
ber 10, 1873, according 
to one authority, 
though cable despatches 
say that he is fifty-two 
years old, which makes 
the arithmetic hard to 

prove. He followed 
the usual career of 
the young French 
music student, 

studying at the 

Sonserva- 

toire Na- 

(Continued 

on page 
28.) 





ANNA FITZIU, 

(ssociation, who was selected by the Mayor's 
Committee on National Defense to- open the Anthem Day Celebration in New 
York on September 17, when she sang “The Star Spangled Banner” on the steps 


includes no German songs in her repertoire. 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL IS 
ONCE MORE POSTPONED 


The news of a postponement of the annual Worcester 
Music Festival from the original dates, September 30 and 
October 1, 2, 3, and 4. until the current week, October 7- 
11, was published in last week’s MusicaL Courter, but, the 
epidemic of grippe still continuing dangerous in Massa- 
chusetts, a second change became necessary and the fes- 
tival has been indefinitely postponed. The Musicat Covu- 
RIER learns, however, that the Massachusetts epidemic 
already shows distinct signs of abatement and it is highly 
probable that the famous old festival will be held later in 
the fall, as soon as it is practicable to arrange such changes 
as the double postponement has made necessary. 


Miss Fitzin has sung the Anthem over one hundred times thus 
far this season, and recently received the patriotic title of the “100 per cent. 
American soprano” because she has sung neither in Germany nor Austria and 


LONDON CONCERT GIVERS 
ALL PICK SAME DAY 


Season to Open with a Rush—Sir Frederick Bridge 
Gives Up Westminster Organ—A Lot of Delius 


Novelties—Diaghileff Ballet at the Coliseum 


33 Oakley Street, Chelsea, ) 

London. S. W. 3, September 7, 1918. j 
A few days ago I posted a letter to you in which | 
related the experiences of a very jaded musical critic 
on his holidays. That critic was my humble self. Now 
I have been back in town for about a week and have had 
time to look around to see what has happened in my five 
weeks’ absence from town and what is going to happen 
in the next few weeks. In respect to the latter, the mat 
ter is very much on the knees of the gods, though the 
Daily Telegraph today has a couple of columns, on its 
front page, of future concerts. Before proceeding to 

another matter let me deal with this: 


Perennial Pachmann 

The first thing I note is that old Pachmann is to make 
his reappearance at one of the series of special Sunday 
concerts in the Albert Hall on September 29, the series 
opening on the previous Sunday with Viola Tree (so 
prano), Ben Davies, Vallier, Melsa and Adela Verne in 
the bill. What Pachmann is to play and do and say | 
know not, but I do not suppose he will be found to be 
very different from what he used to be, what he was last 
year. Then, on October 5 Clara Butt is giving a concert 
also in the Albert Hall, with, as coadjutors (or, Anglicé, 
stopgaps, if one may permit oneself to be so rude!), 
Elsa Strolia, Marie Hall and Irene Scharrer—truly a 
triumph for—or of—women, eh? Moiseivich, a Russian 
pianist whom you don’t know on your side, | think, but 
one who has proved himself to be possessed of fine talent 
and a wonderful versatility and—mirabile dictu, since he 
is a concert ‘pianist—enterprise, is going to give a series 
of six recitals between September 28 and November 30; 
and that delightful artist, Muriel Foster, also announces 
three subscription song recitals, the first to take place on 
October 3. 

By Unanimous Vote 


Our dear delightful concert givers are still, I see, bent 
upon helping the wretched critics all they know by all 
giving their concerts on the same day and at the same 
hour, for all the world as if there was but one lawful 
day for the purpose in all the glad new year! Thus 
we have, on what amounts almost to the opening day of 

the season, concerts by Clara Butt (as aforesaid) on 

October 5 at 3, ditto Vladimir Rosing, ditto Mark Ham 

bourg, ditto the London String Quartet. Do you wonder 

that the critic is torn asunder by these roaring lions—if 
he is young enough to care—or, if older, goes to bed and 
dreams of what might be if only a little common sense 
were used, or there existed a clearing house for concert 
givers as for railway concerns! Still further, however, 
to proceed with the narrative, there appears to have 
come into being an organization described as “Th 
Chamber Concert Society,” which promises three sub 
scription concerts in October, November and Decem 
ber. What their precise nature is | know not. But 

I see that Ethel Fenton (a name new to me) and 

Arvase Elwes are the singers, Albert Sammons th 

violinist, Myra Hess the pianist, Lionel Tertis the 

violist, and Guilhermina Suggia the cellist. Below 
this list I read of the London Trio and of the Al 
lied String Quartet (D. Defauw, R. C. Kay, L 
Tertis and E. Vlieger)—but deponent has no more 
idea than you, dear reader, if all these illustrious 
folk are to appear at one and the same concert 
I rather like the title “Allied” Quartet, when 
there are, how many Allies, is it—35? But let 
all this pass. 


“Westminster Bridge” Retires 


Some months ago I wrote to you of a ru 
mor that Sir Frederick Bridge, “Westminster 
Bridge,” as he is familiarly known, was on 
the point of retiring from the post he has held 
absolutely since 1882 and as chief worker 
since 1875, of organist to Westminster Abbey 
Now his retirement has taken place, at least 
to this extent that his successor has been ap 
pointed, in the person of Sydney Hugo Nich 
olson. But, as I understand the matter at 
present, Sir Frederick is still to occupy the 
delightful house allotted to the organist at the 
Abbey Cloisters, and to retain his posts as 
Professor at London University and at the 
Gresham College, and is to resign merely the 
actual playing of the Abbey organ and, I pre- 
sume, the management of the music there 
Well, well, time brings about its revenges and, no doubt, 
Sir Frederick Bridge is well advised in taking Time by 
the hair of its forelock instead of waiting until Time 
begins the business by grabbing him! His successor, Syd 
ney Nicholson, deponent knoweth not. I am not much 
in the way of meeting Cathedral organists. Sut from 
what I gather, Nicholscn is one of Fortune’s favorites, 
and that he is both M. A. and Mus. Bac. of Oxford is a 
fact that will endear him to those of the kidney who de- 
manded a baldish head in a charger, what time I sup- 
ported Leg for the organistship of Christchurch, Oxford, 
when Leg had no kind of academic degree whatever, so 
far as my memory serves. Nicholson is a son of the late 
Sir Charles Nicholson, olim Speaker of the House of 
(Continued on page 25.) 
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THEODORE SPIERING AS A PEDAGOGUE 


An Appreciation by Arthur M. Abell 





it is fitting that they should illumine native American 

musical talent and throw it out into bold relief. The 
cry of “America for the Americans” has never been so 
appropriate as now. Never before in the history of our 
country has there been a time so propitious for the recog- 
nition of native ability. 

And yet in certain high places there seems to be little 
inclination to do so. Several of our leading orchestras in 
need of conductors seem not to have taken American can- 
didates into consideration at all. If these orchestras are 
so patriotic as to discharge enemy alien conductors, why 
are they not so patriotic as to engage American born con- 
ductors? Surely the public would welcome a native con- 
ductor of ability, one who has proved his mettle, both here 


and abroad 


N IW that the fires of patriotism are burning so brightly, 


Spiering’s Experience 


(Theodore Spiering is such a conductor. He has demon- 
strated his worthiness tc lead the greatest of orchestras. 
When Gustav, Mahler was taken ill, Spiering sprang from 
his concertmaster’s chair into the breach, and conducted 
the remaining seventeen concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic’s season with pronounced success. During his 
long residence in Berlin his annual series of concerts given 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra came to be a 
feature of each musical season in that music center, His 
programs were made up largely with a view to the intro- 
duction of new works, and many an important symphonic 
novelty had its first Berlin rendition at his hands. He 
frequently brought out abselute novelties that had ‘never 
been played anywhere else. 

When the new series of symphonic concerts given by the 
New Free Stage for the People” was founded, Spiering 
was chosen as conductor, and he filled the post admirably. 
won instant and unqualified recognition at the 
press. In short, he achieved a success as an 
such as no other American ever could 
: He also won 


splerng 
hands of the 
orchestra leader 


boast of in a musical metropolis of Europe. 


his spurs with the Kaim Orchestra in Munich. And yet 
our symphony orchestras, in considering many possibili- 
ties, do not seem to hive him on their list of possibilities 


| refer to this circumstance here because it seems a fitting 
time and place to do so. It is not my purpose, however, in 
writing this article to extol Spiering as a master of the 
It is rather my intention to emphasize his impor- 
tance as a violin pedagogue, It seems to me to be an alto- 
gether appropriate thing to do and the time is most fitting. 
Indeed, so far as conducting is concerned, Spiering him- 
self attaches no mere importance to it. He told me last 
winter, shortly after I arrived from Europe, that he had 
discovered that American orchestras did not want Ameri- 


baton 


can conductors, and that he had given up conducting and ; 
would henceforth specialize on violin instruction. 
A Born Pedagogue 
This, in my opinion, is a wise decision on Spiering’s 
part. There are more great conductors than there are 


Jorn pedagogues like Spiering are 
those who are themselves masters 


great violin teachers, 
very rare, particularly 
of the violin 

Asa master instructor Spiering is certain to find a great 
field here in his own country, once the war is over. He has 
the decided advantage of being an American with a long 
and brilliant European experience behind him. There is 
prest‘ge attached to a European record—there is no de- 
nying it—and although the war undoubtedly will make for 
larger musical independence in this country, the glamour of 
Europe always will remain. 

Although Spiering won signal recognition abroad as a 
conductor, his chief work even there was along the lines of 
violin pedagogy. I was in close personal contact with him 
during all those years, aS we were near neighbors. I fre- 
quently heard his pupils play both in public and in private. 
As I came, moreover, into close touch with all of the great 
violinists and violin instructors of Europe during my 
twenty-seven years’ residence abroad, my judgment of 
Spiering and his importance as a teacher is based on a 
very large and varied experience. 


Abroad Nine Years 


Spicring’s sojourn abroad covered a period of nine years 
1905 till 1014, excepting the two winters when he 
of the New York Philharmonic. After 
hearing his pupils and watching their growth it was ap- 
parent to me that he possessed that rarest of pedagogic 
gifts—the ability to make a great deal out of material that 
promised only very moderate results. The general run 
of talents made remarkable progress under his guidance, 
even mediocrities developed to a surprising degree. 
Some of his pupils who were exceptionally gifted made 
astounding progress. But what surprised me most was 
what he accomplished with the average talents. His in- 
struction was so comprehensive, embracing tone, technic, 
repertoire and interpretation in all their many phases, that 
the pupil's growth was complete and never one sided 

He invariably gave his pupils a clear, accurate, clean cut 


trom 
was concertmaster 


ind 


left hand technic; and it was never a stiff, hard digital 
facility, but a supple, elastic technic, because Spiering 
knows the importance of relaxed muscles, and, moreover, 


knows how to teach relaxation. In fact, he lays great 
stress on it. He always has been particularly successful 
in limber‘ne up stiff bow arms. Above all he knows how to 
treat a stiff, unpliable elbow. that greatest of all draw- 
backs to a good right arm technic. 


The “Leveling Process” 


I have seen him make a seemingly hopeless right elbow 
supple and responsive by his “leveling process,” as he calls 
it, in a surprisingly short time. 

I remember one especially bad case, that of a young 
Danish violinist, who was quite gifted, but who was hope- 


lessly handicapped »y his bad right arm. His gratitude 
to Spiering for giving him a firm, supple bowing was 
boundless. As to interpretation, Spiering’s large practi ical 
experience in conducting big symphonic works has given 
him a breadth of vision that is invaluable, He has, more- 
over, practically the entire violin literature in his own 
repertoire. 

Why has Spiering not produced a’ great celebrity; why 
has he not brought out a Kubelik, or an Elman, or a Vec- 
sey, if he has all these qualities? Some of my readers are 
sure to ask this question. It is a very plausible query and 





THEODORE SPIERING, 


the answer is very simple. Our countryman has not yet had 
a Kubelik. an Elman or a Vecsey. Although he has been 
teaching for thirty years, he has not yet had the good for- 
tune to teach a great natural violin genius like these. Given 
a genius, almost any good, experienced teacher can make 
a celebrity of him. In the case of a veritable genius %t is 
the pupil that makes the teacher. 


Elman the First 


Can any of the readers of these lines name a cele- 
brated pup‘! of Leopold Auer prior to the time that Mischa 
Elman took the musical world by storm? Auer taught’at 
Petrograd from 1869 till 1900, or more than thirty years, 
before the advent of Elman, Zimbalist, Heifetz, Seidel, 
Brown, Rosen, that wonderful latter-day crop of violinists. 
I know pupils of Auer who finished their studies with him 
long before these prodigies were born. More than a quar- 
ter of a century ago they told me what a wonderful 
te.cher he was. But. prior to 19000 he did not turn out a 
great violinist. 

Who of my readers can name a Sevcik pupil who had 
attracted general attention before Kubelik’s public tri- 


umphs? Sevcik had been teaching much longer than Spier- 
ing has before he launched Kubelik. At that time he de- 
clared that he would produce a Kubelik every year, but no 
second Kubelik has been forthcoming. With Hubay it 1s 
the same. -He taught for many years in Budapest before 
he produced a Vecsey. 


What About Joachim? 


And was it any different with Joachim? ! have segn 
the best of pupils that Joachim taught from the time he 
became director of the Berlin Royal High School in 1869 
right up to his death in 1907-—a period of thirty-eight 
years. He taught during this time more than 300 pupils. 
As he was the most famous violinist of his day, and the 
head of so renowned an institution, he drew from the 
cream of the world. The orchestras of Germany are full 
of Joachim pupils; there were at one time fourteen of 
them in the Berlin Royal Orchestra. But how many of the 
300 became famous soloists? Scarcely more than three per 
cent. For if we name Burmester, Halir, Petri, Hess, Hol- 
lander, Spiering, Nachez, Wietrowetz, Soldat and Maud 
Powell, we have about completed the list for the thirty- 
eight years. 

All this goes to show that the even greatest and most 
renowred of teachers need extraordinary material in order 
to produce a celebrity. Ninety-five per cent. of the efforts 
of even the greatest instructors must be directed toward 
giving moderately gifted students a good all round violin- 
istic and musical equipment, an equipment that will fit 
them for solo work, even though they do not attain great 
fame, and also for quartet and orchestra playing and for 
teaching. And, as I said above, Spiering has proved him- 
self a veritable genius for making the most of his material, 
for giving them command of the finger-board and bow, and 
of violin playing in all of his higher aspects. 


After the War 


For some years after the war it will not be advisable for 
American pupils to go to Europe, because of the greatly 
changed conditions over there. They will do better to 
study here in America, and it is a fortunate thing that 
America has in one of her native born sons such a peda- 
gogue as Theodore Spiering. Few indeed there be among 
the noted pedagogues of Europe who are so thorough in 
grounding the pupil in all the higher essentials of his art 
as our distinguished countryman. 

I do not mean to say that Spiering is the only great 
American violin teacher. There are others. Especially 
one other American violinist made a reputation as an in- 
structor in Berlin at the same time that Spiering was ac- 
tive there. | refer to Arthur Hartmann, now in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Hartmann traveled all over the Continent and 
made a brilliant record also as a soloist. So did Spiering, 
who appeared in all the big music centers. But his record 
as a master violin instructor was unique among the Ameri- 
cans who have taught in Europe. Even during the four 
years that he studied with Joachim and de Ahna, from 
1888 to 1892, Spiering taught quite a large class in Berlin, 
and both of his masters frequently sent him pupils. 


Spiering’s Biography 


Born at St. Louis in 1871, Spiering studied with his 
father, Ernest Spiering, until he was taken to the late 
Henry Schradieck in 1886. Schradieck was at that time in 
Cincinnati. Spiering always has been very loyal to Schra- 
dieck, declaring that the principles he gained from him, 
particularly concerning the left hand, were invaluable. He 
has built up his admirable left hand technic largely upon 
this foundation. However, Joachim was a great inspira- 
tion to him, and it was by that great master that the prin- 
ciples of bowing, that have become such a feature in his 
own teaching, were imparted to him. Joachim’s influence 
on the American in point of breadth of interpretation and 
fidelity to the intentions of the composer also was pro- 
found and lasting. He studied three and a half years un- 
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der Jceachim, after six months’ preparation with de Ahna. 
At the age of twenty-one Spiering returned to- America, 
and settled in Chicago, where he became a member of the 
Thomas Orchestra. He immediately established a repu- 
tation there as a teacher, being the youngest of the im- 
portant violin instructors in that city. Jacobsen, Liste- 
mann and Bendix were the other leading lights in that 
field. Spiering remained in Chicago till 1905, when he 
went abroad again. Before that, with other members of 
the Thomas Orchestra, he founded a quartet which be- 
came known throughout the United States as a very su- 
perior string ensemble. 


Should Write a Book 


It is to be hoped that our distinguished countryman will 
embody the results of his thirty years’ experience as an in- 
structor in a work on the violin. It would contain prin- 
ciples of left hand «nd right arm development that would 
be of inestimable value to all violin students the world over. 

In closing this article I wish to say that my motive in 
wr.ting it is to call the attention of American violin stu- 
dents in this particular manner to Spiering’s importance as 
a pedagogue. Many students are undecided what to do. 
I know this to be a fact, because while I was living abroad 
hundreds of Americans appealed to me for advice in re- 
gard to the selection of a teacher. For twenty-five years 
I have been writing on the violin and violinists, but this is 
the first article of this nature to emanate from my pen. [ 
do not write out of friendship for Spiering, although he is 
a man whose friendship I value highly. I write from the 
conviction that it is a proper thing and patriotic thing to 
do at this time, to give the host of violin students among 
the readers of these columns throughout the country the 
benefit of my long expreince. 

They see from these lines that it is my firm conviction 
that one of the greatest of the world’s violin instructors is 
an American and that he is living and teaching here in our 
midst. 


Vera Barstow Has Arrived in France 


Word has been received from Vera Barstow, violinist, 
by M. H. Hanson, her manager, stating that she has safely 
arrived in France. Doubtless she is now letting her fiddle 
sound for the enjoyment of our boys “over there.” 

With Vera Barstow, patriot'sm and enthusiasm for the 
great cause, for which her own brother, who is in the 
navy, and all the other American boys are fighting, caused 
her to overlook all possibility of discomfort and hardship. 
When she had played through some twenty or thirty camps 
on this side, she came to the conclusion that the boys, as 
long as they were on this side, were well looked after and 
were well provided (or with spiritual and bodily comforts, 
and that there were so many volunteering to entertain the 
lads, that she would do far greater work if she could 
go over to the other side and cheer up those who had 
been at the front and those who were about to enter the 
battles. 

She found it difficult to obtain a passport, as her brother 
is chief engineer on the U; S. S. Kearsarge, but the regu- 
lations not to give a passport to’a woman, should she have 
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a brother in the service, were soon overruled, and Miss 
Barstow sailed at the earliest possible moment. But what 
is more to her credit is the fact that she gave up some 
very desirable engagements, arranged for her for the fall 
and midwinter. Almost every organization that booked 
her, including the Philadelphia and Minneapolis Orches- 
tras, Toronto Women’s Musical Club, and others, .have 
gladly postponed her appearances with them until she-re- 
turns from the other side, which will be early in January. 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON 
OF THE N, Y. PHILHARMONIC 


Stransky to Continue as-Conductor—The Organization’s 
Patriotic Activities — Brilliant List 
of Soloists 


The seventy-seventi: season of the Philharmonic Society 
brings announcement of several changes in the official 
roster of the society, although the names of the successors 
to President. Villard, Mrs. Jay, of the directors, and the 
late Richard Arnold, vice-president, are temporarily with- 
held. Henry E. Cooper is the new treasurer, Rudolph E. 
F. Flinsh having resigned, and Secretary Felix F. Leifels 
continues to manage the business activities of the organ- 
ization and to administer its policies. 

The Philharmonic is the oldest American institution of 
its kind, and its Americanism has kept pace with its years, 
accentuated in this time of war by a sincere desire to be 
helpful and to demonstrate the value of music as a spir- 
itual aid to the constant maintenance of our national 
morale. In speaking of this? Mr. Leifels says that the 
work of the orchestra for the coming season “will con- 
form in every way with the exigencies of the hour. Patri- 
otic concerts will be held, and the orchestral tours will be 
shortened, while the personnel of the orchestra will be 
made up entirely of American musicians or those whose 
countrymen are fighting this war for the cause of the 
Alles.” 

The serics of subscription concerts announced to take 
place in Carnegie Hall include twelve Thursday evenings, 
sixteen Friday afternoons, four Saturday evenings, and 
twelve Sunday afternoons. The Brooklyn series will con- 
sist of five Sunday afternoon concerts at the Academy of 
Music. 

Josef Stransky, the Czecho-Slavic conductor, who has 
directed the orchestra since the death of Gustav Mahler, 
will continue in that capacity, assuring the public of the 
maintenance of the Philharmonic standard in the selection 
of his programs and the Stransky individuality in their in- 
terpretation. Mr. Stransky enters this season upon his 
twentieth vear as a tnusical director. It is interesting to 
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Will Resume His Lessons in New York City 
On November 5th 


New applications by mail will be 
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reflect that the seven years which he has devoted to the 
Philharmonic and to the music lovers of America represent 
the period of maturity in a career which was early suc- 
cessful. 2 

Some of the soloists who will appear with the orchestra 
are as follows: Jascha Heifetz, Josef Hofmann, Louise 
Homer, Efrem Zimbalist, Guiomar Novaes, Max Rosen, 
Miseha Levitzki, Yolanda Méré, Raoul Vidas, Harold 
Bauer, Mischa Elman, John. Powell, Hulda. Lashanska, 
Lucy Gates, Ethel Leginska, Mary Jordan, and Alfred 
Megerlin, the concertmaster of the orchestra. The nanyes 
of others will be announced later. : ; 

The orchestra will be heard. for the first time this season 
on October 10, at Carnegie Hall, thé occasion being a 
patriotic concert in aid of the Fourth Liberty,Loan. The 
Philharmonic Society is donating the orchestra for this 
concert, and Mr. Stransky is making a personal contribu- 
tion of his services as conductor. Ase te: 

Another .publi¢ spirited activity of this organization will 
take the form of a concert at Carnegie Hall, on Novem- 
ber 13, a concert which will be given exclusively to and 
for goldiers, sailors and. marines in the service-of the 
United States and its allies. The first concerts of the 
regular subscription series will take place. on Thursday 
evening, November 14, and Friday afternoon, November 
15, at Carnegie Hall. Sane : 

In. pursuance of its plans to aid in the conservation of 
resources, the orchestra will confine its tours to New York 
State, New England and the near West. 





ANOTHER NEW OPERA COMPANY 





Antonio Scotti to Head a Touring Organization 


Antonio Scotti, the veteran baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, New York, announces that he will make 
his first tour of the United States in the spring and fall 


of 1919 at the head of his own opera company, with ° 


artists, chorus and orchestra recruited principally from the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The organization, to be known 
as the Scotti Grand Opera Company, will present the 
double bill, Leoni’s sensational “L’Oracolo,” after Chester 
Hailey Fernald’s story, “The Cat and the Cherub,” with 
Mr. Scotti in his celebrated role of Chim-Fang, and 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” : 
The tour, under the management. of the Metropolitan 
Musical. Bureau, will take in the South, East, Middle West, 
and Southwest and is being arranged in response to de- 
mands of. music lovers from many cities who remember 
Mr. Scotti’s famous role of Scarpia in “La Tosca” and 


7 


other impersonations, and desire to see him in his latest 
creation. 

Mr. Scotti will take pleasure in presenting “L’Oracolo” 
since in additiou to an excellent vocal part, the role gives 
him what he considers his greatest acting opportunity 
Yurthermore, “L’Oracolo,” which was first produced in 
Covent Garden, London, where Mr, Scotti created the role, 
has the virtue of being a novelty in this country outside of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. The work was first 
presented here two years ago at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and created a sensation, for in addition to the ex 
cellent music of the score, there is a thrilling tenseness to 
the drama of the piece. Mr. Scotti will be stage manager 
directing every detail of both operas. 


BACH 1919 FESTIVAL DATES ARRANGED 
Famous Bethlehem Choir Musical Event to Take Place 
June 6 and 7 

The organization meeting of the executive committee 
of the famous Bethlehem Bach Choir, J. Fred Wolle, con 
ductor, was held on Thursday, September 26, 1918, in the 





DR. J. FRED WOLLE, 
Conductor, Bach Choir. 


Moravian Seminary and Chapel for Women, at Bethlehem, 
Pa. The various conimittees were appointed, and the 
dates for the 1919 spring music festival were fixed for 
Friday and Saturday, June 6 and 7. 

The rehearsals of the choir were resumed on Monday 
evening, October 7. With a very few exceptions, the 
membership includes all those who participated in the 
thirteenth festival last spring and in the New York con 
cert in January. 

There is a long list of new applicants, but to maintain 
the proper balance of the respective divisions, these were 
placed upon a waiting list and will be added to the mem 
bership only as vacancies elake place. 


Elsenheimer to Give Recital 


Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer will give a recital under the 
auspices of the Granberry Piano School in Carnegie Cham 
ber Music Hall, New York, on. Monday evening, Novem 
ber 11. The proceeds of this event will be sent to the 
director of the renowned private school, George F. Gran- 
berry, who is doing splendid work as manager of “foyers 
du soldat.” No better proof of the loyalty of the faculty 
to the cause could be found than the arrangement of such 
an event, which is hailed with genuine pleasure by the nu 
merous friends of the institution. It is a glowing tribute 
of the high esteem in which the director is held by all 
those who are interested in the welfare of the school, and 
it is further a splendid illustration of the corps d’esprit 
existing between the management in the hands of Mrs. M 
C, Caire and the indefatigable members of the faculty; the 
Misses Hodgson, Mound, Jones, Mrs. Turner, and Messrs. 
Clement and Elsenhecimer. These ladies and gentlemen 
work together in complete harmony, which manifests itself 
on all occasions. They believe that the interests of the 
school are best guarded by a uniform degree of joint 
action, and therefore they have succeeded admirably in 
maintaining the high standard established by Mr. Gran 
berry, and cartied’on, even during his absence, by all the 
teachers. 

The program of the concert is international in scope and 
conception. The names of Brahms, Mendelssohn, Tschai 
kowsky, Liszt, Elgar, Debussy, MacDowell, Chopin, Gluck. 
Saint-Saens, Elsenheimer and Paderewski sufficient 
proof of its variety. 

Helen Reusch, an American soprano of unusual gifts 
and real merit, and William Kroll, a very talented voung 
violinist, will assist. 


are 


Cincinnati Orchestra Not Coming Here 
: In all likelihood the Cincinnati Orchestra will not give 
its scheduled New York concerts at the Hippodrome this 
autumn, but postpone its metropolitan appearances until 
a future time, 
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THE WAFFLES OF ART 


By H. O. OSGOOD 


How the Golden Voices of the World Are Em- 
balmed in a Pancake—What Kind of Munitions 
the Columbia Plant Makes in Bridgeport and 
How It Makes Them ‘3 t*! ‘= 











“Oh why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” And 
the answer is that the spirit of no mortal singer should 
or could be proud after it had seen what we all saw at 
Bridgeport last week—the golden voices of the world 
buried in a wax graveyard and then, with the aid of a 
handful of dirty black dough, resurrected through the 
agency of an hydraulic waffle iron, That's the uncanny 
part of the whole thing—the thought that than, with the 
commonest of materials, can capture and embalm forever 
unything so intangible as the waves produced by a column 
of air, guided through throat and head by a set of edu- 
cated muscles 

Bridgeport and munitions—all of the United States 
thinks of the two words as synonymous nowadays. They 
are synonymous, for that matter, but all the munitions 
that are manufactured there are not the kind that go into 
guns; some of them go into the soldier who has the gun 
and make him happier and healthier and more fit to do 
useful things with that gun. This latter kind of munition 
is what the Columbia Graphophone Company manufac- 
tures at Bridgeport and so thoroughly does the Government 
recognize the value of the Columbia munition that it has 
scarcely interfered with activities. In fact, Columbia pro- 


duction has considerably more than doubled itself since 
1914 tut that statement is decidedly statistical, and this 
article started out to keep as far away from statistics as 
possible. What emphasized itself anew on that Bridge- 
port visit was the fact that manufacture is pure romance 
(for the spectator, at least; I don’t suppose it is for the 
operators) and one can't deal with statistics in romantic 
terms 


The Party 

Edward N. Burns, a vice-president of the Columbia, 
happened to take it into his head that there were several 
persons who might be interested to know how the inner 
phonographic wheels went around—and he was quite right. 
So he had his able lieutenant, Theodore Bauer, who makes 
a specialty of managing the Columbia’s operatic and concert 
department efficiently, invite those several persons and it 
turned out that Mr. Burns was right (a habit of his, being 
right) for the excursion was one of concentrated interest. 





And on it, leaving New York on a ten o'clock rainy morn- 
ing Pullman, were Mr. Burns, Mr. Bauer, Hulda Lash- 
anska, her husband Dr. Rosenbaum, Miss Kieckhoefer 
(who guides the destinies of the Music League of America 
artists), Barbara Maurel, Sascha Jacobsen, Maestro Ro- 
mano Romani, O. F. Benz of the Columbia sales depart- 
ment, Mrs. Benz and ye scribe. Sascha Jacobsen left his 
fiddle at home—it was a wet day and Sascha feared it 
would feel nervous and unstrung—but Mmes, Lashanska 
and Maurel brought along their voices. 


The Concert 


They proved it at an informal musicale given at 12.30 
on the lower floor of the big machine shop. Half a thou- 
sand employees grouped themselves about the piano that 
had been trundled in, those in the rear climbing way up 
on the ponderous machines so as to catch a glimpse of the 
artists with whose names they were familiar. The two 
singers gave of their best and the hearty applause which 
followed each number, as well as the round of cheers at 
the end showed how thoroughly their singing was ap- 
preciated. Mr. Bauer was master of ceremonies, Maestro 
Romani accompanied, and at the end everybody joined in 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Incidentally, not the least 
interesting feature of the concert was the audience. East 
met West in it, notwithstanding Mr. Kipling’s protestation 
of the impossibility of such a meeting; North met South 

the negro women in overalls made singularly picturesque 
figures; and I'll wager there was a wider variety of 
tongues represented in that crowd than caused the sus- 
pension of building operations on the Tower of Babel. 


Disks and Candles 


Not the least interesting feature of the day followed 
close on the heels of the concert—luncheon at the Seaside 
Club. Then automobiles back to the West Plant, for the 
Columbia business has grown so since the war that it now 
has two great factories in Bridgeport, the old West 
Plant and the new East Plant. opened only a short time 
ago and representing the very latest word in factory con- 
struction. In the two plants—to relapse again into statis- 





tics for a moment—between five and six thousand men 
and women are kept busy. The idea was, when the East 
Plant was built, to transfer all the record making there, 
leaving the West Plant to handle nothing but the manu- 
facturing of the machines; but the demand for records 
increased so enormously and unéxpectedly that the original 
record making department in the West Plant is still run- 
ning full blast in addition to the East Plant, which is en- 
tirely devoted to producing records. 

We struck the trail of the record at its very beginning— 
the wax. That, in fact, is even a little before the begin- 
ning of the record. There is nothing very romantic about 
the way one begins to make a record. It’s exactly the way 
candle making begins, and the recipe is this: Take a lump 
of wax, melt it in a kettle, pour it out into a mold and let it 
harden. But there is 1 bit of romance about the wax itself. 
When the war began that particularkind of wax was 
—like a million other things we didn’t know about—ob- 
tained from Germany. Then, presto—the supply stopped! 
So Mr. Columbia Chemist sat up nights for a long while, 
first analyzing that wax and then learning to make it syn- 
thetically, and now they say that the wax he turns out is 
better than the old, for it runs as near even as anything 
can. The mold into which the wax runs looks much like a 
pie plate of the generous, old fashioned New England type. 
The disk of wax that comes out of the pie plate is 
smocthed and polished, and then goes to a man with a 
finely trained eve who runs a lathe. He puts it on the 
lathe and reduces it to exactly the required thickness, 
judging that thickness entirely with that trained eye. Now 
the disk has got as far as the state of being ready to re- 
ceive a record. It is wrapped up with all the care be- 
stowed on a week-old baby and shipped away to the Co- 
lumbia Recording Laboratories in New York. By and 
by somebody comes along and sings or plays for that disk 
and the delicate recording needle faithfully etches its sur- 
face, making those lines that we see reproduced with the 
most exact fidelity on the finished record. 

If it is a new singer or a new player making the record, 
one not familiar with the special technic of performing 
for the graphophone, the operator generally plays the 











(3) Theodore Bauer (left) and Sascha Jacobsen. 
Columbia Graphophone Company; Dr. 
Jacobsen, violinist; C. A. Hanson, 


Graphophone Company; Hulda Lashanska; 
right) 


Vice-President Burns, Barbara Maurel, Marie 





(1) Vice-President Burns looka very much embarrassed (?) at being surrounded by so much loveliness: 
(4) A party at the door of the West Plant. 


general manager of the Columbia factorics. 
Romano Romani; Theodore Bauér; Mrs. Benz and O. F. Benz, of the sales department. 


Kieckhoefer, Sascha Jacobsen, nearly concealed behind Miss Kieckhoefer, has turned a cold shoulder to the 





Hulda Lashanska. 
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Hulda Lashanska (left) and Barbara Maurel (right). 
Standing on the sidewalk, left to right, are: 
Rosenbaum; Marie Kieckhoefer, manager of the Music League of America: Barbara Maurel; H. O. Osgood, of the Musical Courier; Sascha 
Standing above in the doorway, left to right, Edward N. Burns, vice-president of the Columbia 
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record right back at the artist, so the faults can be heard 
and avoided in the following trials. The wax disk, being 
relatively soft, is worn by the reproducing needle, so a 
fresh one is put on ardgthe first one returned to the fac- 
tory for remelting. The same recording process is gone 
through with the second disk. There may be any number 
of trials until in the operator’s judgment a good record 
has been made. Then the wax disk is taken off the record- 
ing apparatus, rewrapped with the same parental care and 
sent back to the factory. 


Its Complexion Spoiled 


There the first man that receives that clean, polished, 
fresh and neatly cut disk treats it with decided disrespect. 
He puts it on a revolving table, and with the help of 
camel’s haid brushes and powdered graphite changes its 
sweet pink complexion to that of the endman in a minstrel 
show. While you are wondering the reason for this ap- 
parently gratuitous insult, you walk into the next great 
room and find it filled with hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of receptacles, like gellon gasoline cans without tops, ar- 
ranged in long rows. There is a lovely green liquid in 
them that looks like creme de menthe, and just as you 
have about decided to take a chance and taste, somebody 
tells you that it is a sclution of copper with an electric 
current passing through it, so, unless you think that a 
copper lining to Little Mary would be of more use than 
the one you now possess, you abandon the idea of having 
a drink. Along comes somebody with the black faced 
disk that you left in the first room and thoughts of a 
minstrel show rise stronger than ever, for little Rastus 
Disk has been fastened with wire on the end of a stick 
and looks like nothing so much as an amateur banjo. 
However, Friend Disk is not about for purposes of enter- 
tainment but only to be given a bath. Into one of the cop- 
per baths he goes and, the graphite acting as a conductor, 
a film of copper plate is slowly deposited on his surface, 
exactly reproducing him in metal, though of course as a 
negative. That is, where the furrow was in the wax the 
copper coating filling it in makes a corresponding ridge, 
and where there is a ridge in the wax, there comes a cor- 
responding furrow in the copper. The bath is continued 
untfi the copper has been deposited to sufficient thickness ; 
then the wax is removed, the thin copper disk soldered 
onto a steel back to give it strength, the edges trimmed, 
the center polished, the hole in the center punched and— 
the “master record” is finished. These steps in its produc- 
tion are all uneventful, except that the punching of the 
hole in the center—the most vital step, since on it depends 
the exactity of the whole record—is done by eye. There 
are two experts who do it, a man and a woman, and so 
keen is their visual judgment that not one record in a 
thousand has to be remade. 

“Mother” Records 

This master record, as already noted, is a negative. The 
record which we play on our machine is a positive, the 
exact reproduction of the original wax disk, and, of course, 
must be pressed from a negative. There is no reason why 
records could not be made from the master record, ex- 
cept that it is much too valuable and would soon be worn 
out in the press. So from the copper master record, there 
is cast still another, a positive, known as the “mother” 
record. Several of these are made from each master rec- 
ord, the material being an alloy of copper and nickel, 
harder than the master record itself. And from these 
mother records—positives—are cast the “stampers,” from 
which the actual records of commerce are pressed. The 
stampers, of a still harder metal than the mother records, 
are negatives. The final record which dispenses sweet 
music for you at home, is, it will be noted, the fifth stage 
in the process, which runs this way: 


EME NONOE Ts Hesca aes neh ee hie eus Positive 
Copper master record............... Negative 
Copper and nickel mother record.... Positive 
SOINGE So iddvs shesaeecdeices+cbnee Negative 
Actual playing record............... Positive 


But we have got a little ahead of ourselves. The mother 
records and the stampers are trimmed, polished and cen- 
tered just as the master records. There is an elaborate 
filing system for all three of them and when the order 
comes to make so and so many of such and such a record, 
out go the particular stampers required, with a supply of 
the correct labels, into the huge room where the record 


presses are. é 
Hydraulic Waffle Irons 
And now we come to a consideration of the waffles of 


art. 
On the bench of each record maker there is a grill—a 
common, ordinary grill with no frills, just what you see 
in a Childs’ window, only not so large; and on this grill 
lie three or four little pancakes of that dirty, black dough 
which started this article, cakes perhaps five inches one 
way by seven the other and a quarter of an inch thick. 
Over one of the cakes lies a very ordinary tin pan, bottom 
up, concentrating the heat on it and making it softer and 
squdgier. I think any one of those record makers could 
qualify for a quick lunch cook in ten minutes, First he 
takes what looks like a frying pan, only it’s made out of 
half inch iron or steel, instead of sheet metal. Inside 
of this frying pan he places first a protecting disk of 
cardboard; upon this he lays the stamper for the bottom 
side of the record, right side up; then the label for that 
side, upside down; then up goes the tin pan off the grid, 
the pancake is folded twice, taken off the grid and patted 
down on top of the label; after that comes the label for 
the top side of the record, right side up; the stamper for 
that side, upside down; another cardboard; and _ finally 
the second frying pan, upside down. He gathers the whole 
thing up in his hand, turns to the press behind him, and 
slips frying pans and all into its capacious maw. When 
you see the press shut its mouth, you understand why the 
frying pans are made of good strong metal. Upon them 
the whole force of the press is directly exerted and there 
is nothing dainty about the closing jaws of one of those 
presses. Then the re¢ord maker turns around to his bench 
and goes through the same process for the next record. 
When the same sandwich of frying pans, stampers, labels 
and dough as before is ready, he slips out that which has 
been in the press, slips in the new one, and turns to the 
bench again to open the first one. The whole process of 
pressing has taken much less time to complete than I have 
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required to write about it, but when the frying pentane are 
separated, lo and behold, that dirty bit of doug 

converted by magic into the record that you “ye I play 
at pew all complete except for a little edge trimming 
and polishing. Yes—it’s just like making waffles. A little 
bit of dough between two irons; and if there were any 
Goliaths left on this earth, the records could be ironed out 


by hand, 
Finishing Touches 


After that, nothing much happens to the record. On 
the floor below, various women attend to the final tidying 
up and inspection. The one interesting process is to see 
the — manicured with the aid of a revolving wheel 
and a bit of sandpaper. Then the records descend still 
lower and get bound up in packages in a great stock room, 
just like nails or canned goods or anything unromantic 
like that; and finally they are boxed up and shot out 
through the door into waiting freight cars, to go off scat- 
tering joy, and pleasure all over the world. 

I mustn’t forget, however, the graphophonic inferno on 
the top floor of the East Plant, where the record inspect- 
ors work. There are a lot of little rooms, shut off from 
one another by glass partitions, and in each one is a graph- 
ophone and a girl. As the records are manufactured, one 
in about every two dozen is taken out and tested to make 
sure there is no flaw—and those poor girls have to test 
them! Talk about shell shock! It certainly can have 
nothing on the strain of listening intently to records all 
day, on the lookout for the slightest flaw, with forty-two 
other graphophones all playing at the same time within 
fifty feet of you, in sound proof booths, which are no 
more sound proof than the average telephone booth. If 
you want to do something horrible to your worst enemy, 
get the judge to sentence him to two days’ detention in a 
record testing room. 


Mixing the Dough 


That about finishes the story of the manufacture of the 
record, but there is still that of the way the little black 
pancake of dough comes to get on the record maker’s 
griddle. There is one huge building at the East Plant 
devoted to nothing but those pancakes, First you see 
them in the store rooms, as great piles of sacks of shellac, 
and of clay, and as barrels of resin and lampblack, and 
of whatever else goes into the making of record compo- 
sition. Just what it is, is one of the things they don’t tell 
you. Then you walk by huge machines, thirty feet high, 
that remind you of pictures of coal mines, what with the 
black dust around. Hoppers into which the breakfast 
coffee of the armies of the world could be put for grind- 
ing swallow the record ingredients and on the floor be- 
low out they come already mixed into the pasty mass from 
which the record is made. Then this mass is flattened out 
into sheets between great rollers and marked off into 
squares, each one of which represents the little pancake 
that has figured so prominently already in these chapters; 
and the sheets go off on an endless belt way down cellar, 
where negro women, working in the half dusk, stack them 
up, the scene from above, with its mystic half lights and 


shadowy figures, suggesting nothing so much as a scene 
from Dante. 
An Omission 


Through the huge power plant we went, too, and through - 
the machine shops, where the graphophones are punched, 
and stamped and cut out. But one power house is much 
like another and one machine shop differs from another 
only in detail, so we will not pause to dwell on the won- 
ders which were there. In the record making lies the real 
fascination for the layman. I wonder if the artists who 
were with us, seeing what marvelous mechanical means 
had been invented and what a huge capital invested to 
perpetuate their art, appreciated what the graphophone 
has done for them; we who own the graphophones at least 
appreciate what they—the artists—have done for us 
through the help of the machine, which, like the. sunset, 
is so much a bit of every day life now that none stops to 
marvel at it. 

I have a lot more respect for a graphophone and its rec- 
ords since I have seen them made. The whole Columbia 
organization at Bridgeport was, in fact, a marvel of that 
well known efficiency, just as the New York office and 
laboratory organizations are. In fact, I suppose it may 
seem captious for a visitor who was so well treated as 
I to venture on even one criticism. But there was one 
little point—let me explain. Just as we came out of one 
of the buildings a whistle blew somewhere and in two 
seconds young men began to run madly toward us, coming 
from every direction, Just as 1 had made up my mind 
to surrender, I saw that they were entirely pacific and only 
headed for one of the emergency fire stations close at 
hand. In half a minute more the hose was out and the 
water on—and then the secret was out. It wasn’t nice 
water. You couldn’t drink it; you couldn’t wash in it; 
that is, it wouldn’t have done you any good to wash in it, 
for to tell the truth, it was just about as black as the little 
pancakes of record manufacture. As I've said, I suppose 
it is captious to criticize such an unimportant point; but 
that dirty water made it perfectly evident that Manager 
Hanson, absorbed in the problems of manufacturing ef- 
ficiency which have made Columbia graphophones and rec- 
ords what they are, has forgotten to detail a man to go 
up every morning and dust off the reservoir. 


YSAYE AND ELMAN TO 
GIVE JOINT RECITAL 


An event of unique musical interest for New York will 
take place at the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 17—nothing less than the first joint recital ever given 
by those two masters of the violin, Eugen Ysaye and 
Mischa Elman. They will play of course the Bach double 
concerto, and the balance of the program—which will con- 
sist entirely of duets, neither artist playing solos—will be 
announced later in these columns. A number of seldom 
heard instrumental novelties of the masters, rarely played 
because of their oddity, will be performed. The Van 
Hugo Musical Society is managing the event. 











2. A good sense of rhythm. 


may be exceedingly helpful. 


and preferably of mature age (30-50). 


ating work, if he wishes. 





TWO HUNDRED MEN 


are needed at once by the Y. M. C. A, as 


Music Directors 


in Training Camps and Industrial Plants 


ssential Qualifications 


1.. Manliness, initiative and personal magnetism. 


3. Enough voice to lead a song, but by no means necessarily a solo voice. 


Musical training and the ability to play an instrument are not essential, although they 


Are You One of the 200? 


If you have the necessary qualities, apply immediately by letter or in person to 
Marshall M. Bartholomew, 347 Madison Ave., New York City, or to the nearest 
Y. M. C. A. recruiting centre. Applicants should be of deferred draft classification 


This Is Not Volunteer Work 


Every Music Director Draws a Substantial Allowance 


Special opportunities for choral leaders and singers, as well as musicians in general. 


A Y. M. C. A. contract means at least six months of service, but there is no reason 
why a successful music director should not devote himself permanently to this fascin- 


~ FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 





(Space Contributed by Musical Courier) 
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WHAT MUSIC WILL DO IN 1918-19 . 


A Forecast of the Season’s Musical Activities in America for the Coming Winter—Musical Courier Correspondents 
Furnish Schedules and Prognostications—The Outlook Is One to Make American 


[The Musical Courier has written to its correspond- 
ents at various representative points, asking for a di- 
gest of the local musical activities for the season 
1918-19, and presents in the current issue a very full, 
detailed and exact forecast of concert activities for the 
coming season, collected from the best sources. In this 
issue New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City 
and the entire Pacific Slope are covered, and in next 
week's issue the symposium will be completed by an 
equally exhaustive series of articles covering the re- 
mainder of the Middle West, the South and the New 
England States. The signs are in favor of a record 
season and American musical circles have a reason 
to regard the coming months with confidence, hope and 
pride.—Editor’s Nete.] 


NEW YORK CITY 


In New York, there is promise of just as much music 
this season as last—ia fact, of more, There will be a de- 
cided increase in orchestra concerts, for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Leopold Stokowski, conductor) comes for 
five concerts and the Russian Symphony (Modest Alt- 
schuler, conductor), instead of its usual five, will give ten 
concerts this season, The regular series of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (Josef Stransky, conductor) at Carnegie 
Hall, and the New York Symphony (Walter Damrosch, 
conductor), at Aeolian and Carnegie Halls, will take place. 

A Musicat Courtea representative called upon the man- 
agers of both the halls just named (the principal and 
practically the only ores in which serious musical events 
take place in New York), and both managers declared 
that the bookings, both for individual recitals and larger 
concerts were quite up to last year’s mark, which means 
that practically all available dates for the busy middle part 
of the season are taken, and very few left early and late. 
Another interesting point was that, while a few cancella- 
tions had been made at both places, owing to the artist 
who had taken the lease having been called for war serv- 
ice, notwithstanding all the hullabaloo made ip certain 
quarters about the absolute ruin to be brought upon the 
concert business by the imposition of the prospective 20 
per cent, tax, not one single cancellation was due to the 
fear of such a tax being imposed, 

The choral societies, large and small, without exception, 
will continue their work as heretofore. The Society of 
Friends of Music will give its usual series of unusual 
concerts. The various hotel series are scheduled. There 
will be the Sunday evening series at the Metropolitan, 
Hageman conducting, and a long series on the same even- 
ings at the Hippodrome, presenting nearly all the most 
prominent artists now in America. As for individual re- 
citals and concerts, as already stated, they promise to be 
practically as numerous as ever before—and that means 
much in leew York. It would be eas‘er to name the few 
prominent artists who are not to appear in New York 
during the season than to list all those who are, and the 
younger artists have already commenced their debut con- 
certs. 

Opera began earfy this year. Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo 
Opera Company has already finished a very successful 
four-week season, and the Society of American Singers 
are right in the midst of their opéra-comique season at 
the present moment. They will hardly close before the 
Metropolitan opens for its annual November-to-April sea- 
son, and in January comes the Chicago Opera Association 
on its annual four-week visit—likely to be stretched to five 
or six this year, if reports be true. , 

No—taken all in all, it does not look as if New York 
would suffer for lack of music this season. The season 
of 1916-17 was phenomenal, recitals overflowing regularly 
into the theatres on account of all the available halls being 
engaged; the season of 1917-18 was what might be called 
normal—very busy in fact; and all signs point to an ac- 
tivity this season quite equal to last, and probably a little 
greater. 


OPTIMISM THE KEYNOTE OF 
CHICAGO MUSICAL SITUATION 


Leading Impresarios, Conductors and Others Predict 
a Season of Unusual Activity 


Reports from the managerial offices and from the other 
leaders of music in Chicago indicate that the current sea- 
son will witness an increase, rather than a decrease in 
musical activity and interest. When asked for his pre- 
diction, Clark A, Shaw, director of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation tour, replied that all evidence went to show that 
this season will be bigger than last as regards the three 
week tour of the Middle West which the Chicago Opera 
Association makes annually previous to its regular ten 
week Chicago season. John J. Hattstaedt, one of the few 
remaining pioneer musicians in Chicago, who has just com- 
pleted his forty-third year as president of the American 
Conservatory, stated: “The new school year promises to 
surpass any previous year in point of attendance and 
musical activities.” 

Others and more detailed predictions—all of an opti- 
mistic character—are given in the following unusual series 
of letters to the MusicaL Courter. 


WAR WILL. NOT AFFECT MERITORIOUS MUSIC 
ACTIVITIES, SAYS FREDERICK A. STOCK - 


: d Soperber 25, ro18, 

Existing conditions render it almost impossible and well nigh 
futile to predict with any degree of accuracy what the prospects for 
the coming musical season will be. 

onpenenes of all European countries now at war has taught 

us the music loving public will not be deprived of the emo. 
tion poate, the true enlightenment and the elevating influence 
wh ser music s. Undoubtedly we will have the same 
experience 


here; m lovers will want good music, and there- 


Musical Circles Hopeful and Proud 


fore all sneritorious musical activities should not be seriously affected 
by conditions caused by the war. 

Our Government is wide awake to the fact that the influence of 
good music is more far reaching than that of any other art. The 
essentially emotional, elementary and impulsive force of music is 
more recognized these days than it ever has been. 

As heretofore, we will bring good music to the soldiers in the 
camps. The Red Cross and countless other war charities will b= 
benefited again by the generous co-operation of our singers and 
instrumentalists, While we musicians are not permitted to play 
more than a passive part in the epoch making proceedin “over 
there,” cur share in helping the “fighters over here” should by no 
means be aplerestinanen ’ Y 

In all matters pertaining to the maintenance of our art life during 
these serious times, we are dependent upon the good will of the 
Government and that of the music loving public, Having implicit 
and abiding faith in the former and fullest confidence in the fidel- 
ity of the latter, we can rely upon their consideration and support, 
and so we may look forward to the coming season with hopeful 
anticipation. (Signed) nepericx A. Stock. 


SEASON WILL BE ONE OF BEST SINCE INCEPTION 
OF OPERA ASSOCIATION, SAYS CAMPANINI 
October 2, 1918. 

My opinion is that our season will be one of the best since the 
inception of the Chicago Opera Association, You know as well as I 
de that there is much money in the United States of America at 
the present ‘time. JTook at the way the people respond to the 
Liberty Loan. This should be a criterion of the resourcefulness and 
wealth of the country. People during any crisis want distractions 
to help them forget, and what better attraction is there than the 
opera we are presenting? I must say, however, that the early sub- 
scription in Chicago is not very large, but with the victories that 
we are winning, and those that will follow, I believe when the 
curtain rings up on the 1918-1919 season at the Auditorium, every 
seat will he sold nightly, though , cme be wrong in_ this prediction. 
I may aad, however, that the «ubscription in New York is nothing 
short of phenomenal. I believe that for at least three performances 
weckly no seat will be sold at the box office, as the subscription 
will take care of three nights, and this every week during our stay 
at the Lexington. To sell out a theatre from pit to dome weeks in 
advance is something to he proud of, and I am mighty happy at the 
manner New Yorkers are responding to our efforts. To be successful 
one always must be optimistic, and I don't see anything but success 
ahead for the musical season of 1918-1919. 

Signed) Cieoronte CAMPANINI, 


( 
General Director Chicago Opera Association. 


EDGAR NELSON FINDS THE OUTLOOK FOR SEASON 
VERY BRIGHT 
October 1, 1918. 
As far as concerts are concerned, there will be a’ many as usual, 
and as for teaching, it is as good if not a little better than ever. 
Of course, there is a decided hertage of men, and the choirs will 
suffer some in that respect, and will continue that way for some 
time, but on the whole I would say that the outlook for the present 
season is very good. (Sign: Epcar Neson, 
Conductor Swedish Choral Club and Sunday Evening Club. 


F. WIGHT NEUMANN BELIEVES PEOPL& AS MUCH 
INTERESTED IN CONCERTS TODAY AS EVER BEFORE 
September 26, 1913. 
My opinion is that the people are interested in concerts and 
recitals today just as much as ever, if you give them what they 
want. First class artists will always draw good houses, and the 
people did not object to paying the 10 per cent, war tax last year; 
but in my apinion, should the Government see fit to raise the tax 
to 20 per cent., it will prevent a great many people from attendin 
concerts, as many of my patrons are students who have limited 
funds. (Signed F, Wicut Neumann, 
Impresario. 


OMENS FOR CURRENT SEASON AUSPICIOUS, SAYS 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE HEAD 
October 1, 1918. 

The omens for the musical season appear to me to be auspicious. 
There is greater interest in music at this time than there ever has 
heen before, Pert of this interest may be due to the yearning of 
the public for something that will give it the consolation and seda- 
tive necessary to these troublous times; partly it is due to the desire 
on the part of many people—especially women—to take up music 
as a carcer. 

In the Chicago Musical College the registration is greater at the 
opening of the fall term than we ever have known it to be before. 
Something of this was foreshadowed at the beginning of the sum- 
mer session last June, when the attendance was 60 per cent. larger 
than it had been in any previous summer term. And not only is 
the number of students now taking their work in the Chicago 
Musical College the largest in its history, but tke attitude of greater 
—roenese toward their art on the part of the pupils is as notice- 
able. 

So far as the concert season is concerned, I believe that while 
the managers may take vp an attitude of conservatism, there will 
be no doubt that the season will prove to be a great success, The 
history of nations at war would seem to show that music is a vital 
and an essential factor in the contentment of the people. It is not 
an extravagance nor a luxury; rather is it the builder up of 
morals, If there is anything lacking in the success of the season 
as a whole, it will not be, in my opinion, because the patrons of 
opera and concerts have made up their minds to hold aloof from 
the various forms of art. (Signed) Cart D. Kinsey. 


HARRISON M. WILD BELIEVES THAT MUSIC WILL 
“CARRY ON” 


September 26, 1918. 
Both the Apollo and the Mendelssohn Clubs, of which I have 
the honor of being condwuetor, will “carry on’’ with courage un- 
daunted by any conditions whatsover. It is to stand fast now as 
never before, to keep dominant those activities in which we have 
the firm faith of the right of existence for good to all concerned. 
The money, and the men and women who sing, will come, for we 
are in the eyes of the world; our arms will win, and our musical 

life is going to match i (Signed) Harrison M. Wit, 
onductor Apollo and Mendelssohn Clubs. 


ADVANCE SALE INDICATES PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
October 1, 1918." 

The sale and delivery of tickets indicates a prosperous year for 
the orchestra, so far as the season is concerned. 

I am always an optimist, but under existing conditions would 
not care to venture a guess that the recital, concert and road busi- 
ness is going to be as large, or more, than ever, but I hope it 
will be. (Signed Freoraicx J. Wessexs, 

Manager Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


PESSIMIST HAS NOT A SINGLE TALKING POINT, SAYS 
MADRIGAL DIRECTOR 
September 29, 1918. 

Musicians are divided into two general classes, public performer 
and teacher. The former measures the success of a season by the 
x mgood his concert engagements; the latter, by the number of 
is is. 

Will the coming season be hetter or worse than last? Concerts 
and pupils must be classed as effect, not cause. They are the 
natural and inevitable result of musical interest. The world war 
has not diminished the interest in music; on the contrary, it has 
greatly augmented it. It is safe to say that there will twice 
as many people ore to express themselves through the va 
forms of vocal and instrumental music this year as there were 
two vears ago. The enormous n of community sings in atid 
out of the army, the large increase in the number o ee 3 orches- 
tras and choral societies, the vast amount of extra w all of 








these, together with the publie schools, 
for patriotic purposes, is a suflicient reason for the above estimate. 

Another reliable indication of the increased musical activity 
throughout the country may be gained’ from dealers in music and 
musical instruments. These report that notwithstanding the Gov- 
ernment restrictions in the various forms of musical manufacturing, 
business is very satisfactory, and they apprehend nothing that will 
affect it the coming year 

The entire working part of the population is employed at better 
wages than ever before, and this invariably means an increase in 
all forms of music making. 

Add to this the unalterable truth that music is one of the great- 
est necessities of life, as we comprehend life at present, and the 
reason will be apparent why the coming musical season will, in all 
probability, be the best we have ever had. There is nothing in the 
outlook, as I see it, to give the pessimist a single talking point. 

(Signed) DD. A. Crippincer, 
Director Madrigal Club. 


will be called upon to do 


CHICAGO OPERA TO PRESENT BEST ARTIST: 
BEST REPERTOIRE IN ITS HISTORY a 
September 27, 1918. 
Is not the Musica Courter afraid to ask cuah questions o to 
guess the outcome of the present season? So far as Chicago is 
concerned, we ought to do fairly well. We are bringing the best 
artisis and will presenc the best repertoire since the company was 
started. Our subscribers expect to support the opera as hereto- 
fore, as the opera has its place in these war times, 

_am neither pessimistic nor overenthusiastic. As far as our 
preliminary tour is concerned, we regret very much that the ill- 
ness of Mary Garden will prevent her from appearing, but we 
believe with the substitution of Olive Fremstad our patrons will be 
well satisied. As far as our New York season is concerned, the 
outlook is simply great. Weehave already more subscribers for the 
season that wil gin in January, 1919, than we had when the 
curtain went up last season at the Lexington. People, anyway, 
have now a spirit of optimism that will he reflected in the attend. 
ance at the opera. ; (Signed) Hersert M. Jounson, 

Business Manager Chicago Opera Association. 


THOMAS A. PAPE PREDICTS “ALL AROUND” RESULT 
THIS YEAR — 


ss a ? September 27, 1918. 

Since receiving your letter of September 4, I have been holding 
rehearsals, teaching and studying conditions, and as far as I can 
see, the coming season, while perhaps not a prosperous one from 
a financial standpoint, will be very rich from a musical standpoint. 
I believe people are awakening to the fact that music is a neces- 
sity and not a luxury, and that those who take up the study will 
do so with a deeper understanding of its real worth. 

I believe, also, that the community sings are exerting a won- 
derful influence toward the enjoyment of music in the homes and 
that this will also create a desire for a higher grade of musical 
recreation than ever before. 

Altogether, I am very happy and optimistic for the “all around” 
results for the coming season, (Signed) HOMAS A. Paper, 

Sonductor Marshall Field Choral Society. 


DRAFT TAKES FORTY MEN FROM EDISON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
re September 25, 1918. 
The Edison Symphony Orchestra will give its ‘iest conc srt of the 
seasun 1918-1919 at Orchestra Hall on Soesbiev, October 10, with 
Barbara Wait as soloist. The price of tickets will remain the same 
as last year, The war tax will be paid by the Edison Company. 
Forecasting the success of the coming season would be a “prob- 
lem I should hate to undertake. The orchestra at the present time 
is rehearsing and is in about as good condition as it was last year.. 
We have lost approximately forty members out of the 100; twenty- 
two or twenty-three have been replaced. This change in the per- 
sonnel makes the work a little harder for the coming year, and 


just what the next draft will do nobody can tell. We have already 


lost three men on the orchestra staff, which more or less cripples 
the management of the organization, and if the next draft should 
hit certain sections of the orchestra, which have already been crip- 
pled. it might he impossible to finish the season, but we are going 
ahead as best we can under the conditions. 
(Signed) Morgan L, Eastman, 
Conductor Edison Symphony Orchestra. 


THE PACIFIC SLOPE SEES 
ONLY MUSICAL RAINBOWS 


General Representative Patterson and Other Far West 
Correspondents Detect Nothing but Signs of 
a Banner Season 


Being asked to provide some prognostics regarding the 

season of music on this Pacific Coast I take my faithful 
typewriter in hand and will endeavor to set down briefly 
what we, out here, may expect in the way of musical enter- 
tainment during the next six months or so. 
_ Asa sort of preamble it may be remarked that the West 
is highly optimistic, especially the managers, who are 
bringing more good things to the Coast than ever before, 
and are sure that business is going to be good, if not bet- 
ter, Also there is no letting down of any of the regular 
activitics of local clubs, choral societies, orchestras, 
chamber music and other organizations. Indeed, some 
new organizations have been formed which plan active 
seasons, and at least one organization, the Zoellners, have 
moved from the East to the West and will add to the 
musical activity on this side. 

Of course the music of the big artists cannot be enjoyed 

except by reasou of the activities of the managers. There- 
fore, it may be well to begin this prognostic by saying a 
word, or several words, as to those same managers. 
_ Managers there are everywhere, of course, but it will not 
be possible, or even necessary, to mention those of the 
smaller communities, who buy artists from one or other 
of the large managerial firms of the Coast, who, in turn, 
buy their artists from the Eastern managers. Many of the 
small local managers are only acting as assistants to clubs, 
and many of the small cities have no managers, all of the 
musical entertainment being furnished by the clubs which 
have been organized for that purpose. There are Tuesday 
Clubs and Friday Clubs, Spinet Clubs and Philharmonic 
Societies, Music Teachers’ Associations, High Schools, and 
an_endiess number of such organizations which engage 
artists, providing guarantees which make a musical series 
possible. 

Evidently it would be worse than useless to detail all of 
the various activities of all of these clubs, even if it were 
not altogether impossible, It will suffice to say that they 
engage a few, two or three or more, of the artists who 
come to the Coast; that they have “music study” sections 
where programs and lectures are provided by their own 
meinbers; that they often have small choruses and not 
infrequently chamber music organizations among them- 
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is bring: ng some of the biggest artists this year as he did 
last year; and Mrs. Colbert is kere with all sorts of plans 
both new and interesting; while just across the bay Miss 
Poiter is building up a course of more than passing in- 
terest. 

Oppcnheimer has established courses in San Jose, Palo 
Alto, Marysville, Stockton, Oroville, Woodland, Santa 
Rosa, Merced, Modesto, Grass Valley, Eureka and other 
points, and Oakland, Berkeley and Sacramento also take 
the Oppenheimer artists. This, of course, in conjunction 
with Behymer, wko has courses in every city large and 
small in the south, the most important be‘ng Bakersfield, 
Fresno, Santa Barbara, Redlands, Riverside, Pasadena, 
Long Beach, San Diezo, and others of lesser import such 
as San Bernardino, Whittier. Lankershim, etc. 

The list of artists that will appear through the Oppen- 
heimer-Behymer combination ineludes Anna’ Fitziu, Lucy 
Gates, Mabel Garrison, May Peterson, Florence Macbeth, 
Anna Case, Schumann-Heink, the French Orchestra, Eddy 
Brown, Kathleen Parlow, Godowsky, Hofmann, Yolanda 


There is the San Francisco Music Club and the San 
Francisco Music Study Club. both of wh’‘ch are active 
and add much to the musical life of the community. 

We will a'so have the La Scala Opera Company and the 
San Carlo Opera Company for a series of representations. 

What else? Probably a good deal that I am forgetting 
If so, I anologize to those forgot and will correct the 
omission on some future occasion. 

In Southern California 


Los Angeles and the ne‘ghboring towns will have, under 
the Behymer management, most of the artists which have 
been mentioned in connection with the north. . Behymer 
uses the artists from all the managers, Steers and Coman 
and Ell‘son-White in the north, Oppenheimer and Healy 
here, so that his territory is almost too well provided for. 

Los Angeles will alsc have its Symphony under the di 
rection of Tandler. its Schubert Club (now called the 
Wa Wan Club), its Matinee Musical Club, Dominant Club, 
Lyric and Orpheus clubs, Friday Morning Club, Oratorio 
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THIS IS THE SPLENDID POSTER THAT IS BEING USED BY THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTER IN NEW YORK FOR THE MUSIC TRADES 
At the great concert held at Carnegie Hall on the evening of September 30, Allied Music, Industrial and Professional, sold over $4,300,000 worth of Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds, with 
the aid of those four premier artists-—Amelita Galli-Curci, John McCormack, Jascha Heifetz and Enrico Caruso. 

selves which provide very excellent entertainment between Méré, Guiomar Novaes, the Trio de Lutece, Segurola, Society, Woman's Orchestra, all of which give series of 
the concerts and recitals of the visiting artists. Graveure, Hipolito Lazaro, Sophie Braslau, Yvette concerts ani recitals. It is expected, also, that the San 

As to these visiting artists, there has always been a sort Guilbert, Frances Ingram and Josef Rosenblatt. Oppen- Francisco Symphony Orchestra and Chamber Music So 
of aay em ge yey rant ge the = managers feimer will also present the new Shavitsch-Bem Trio in a _ ciety will play in Los Angeles 
on the Coast to take each others’ artists. This was impera- pumbei of chamber music programs. a er ey 
tive years ago when the East and the West were far apart, Healy has Muratore, McCormack, Ganz, Matzenauer, The North Pacific Coast 
simply because ne artist could afford to come West for Alda, Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Riccardo, Stracciari, [In Seattle, the Ladies’ Musical Club, which always 
only the smail number of dates which any one manager Max Rosen, Ethel Leginska, Gabriella Gills, Lillian brings big artists, announces the engagement of MeCor 
could offer. It is less necessary now, but still better for Meagher, Lester Donahue and others that he is not yet mack, Hofmann, Fitziu, Segurola and Alda. This is the 
-all concerned, ‘Therefore the same artists who will be ready t» announce. twenty-eighth year of activity in Seattle for this club, and 
heard in Portland and Seattle will also be beard in San Mrs. Colbert, also, is not yet ready to announce her list they enter it with ¢he ame generous purpose this season 
Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles and the smaller cities of artists, but she is representing the Fllison-White Bureau as last—all proceeds from their concerts go for war relief 
along the coast. ‘ here and will have some of their artists, beginning with work. Net proceeds last year purchased a standardized 

Of course the larger cities will get some artists that will Casals. She has organized a course of five Thursday imbulance, which row being used on the battlefields of 
not appear in the smaller places, some of which only are evenings and five Sunday afternoons in tke big auditorium, France 
able to afford two or three of the big artists and the biggest the Exposition or Municipal Auditorium as it is variously Che Seattle Philharmonic will no doubt give a series 
head liners not at all. However, there seems to be no named, and presents thus a novelty in San Francisco music of six or seven regular concerts with visiting soloists 
letting down of activity even in the smaller towns. There life, : This list has not yet been published, however The Am 
was a sort of a panic last year but this seems to have Alfred Hertz will conduct the San Francisco Symphony  phion Society wll give two regular concerts under the 
passed, There was a feeling then that all money should (Orchestra in a series of Friday afternoon and Sunday direction of Claude Madden, the first to take place De 
be saved for bonds, for the Red Cross and for other war afternoon concerts, beginning in October and ending in cember 4. Mrs. John Spargur is bringing Muratore Ox 
activities, but the necessity of music soon made itself felt, March, which provides the requisite pabulum.of symphonic tober 28. Concerts by other visiting artists will be an 
the Government itself did much to foster musical activity, music, and Frederick Schiller will have an orchestra which nounced later. I am indebted for the above to our cor 
and so these exaggerated views gradually disappeared and 3] give popular progiams once a month. respondent, Ernest Elwyn Fitzsimmons 
gave ‘place to a more reasonable stand. ; The Chamber Music Society of San Francigco will give John R. Oatman, Portland representative of the Must 

There is, properly speaking, no headquarters for music 4 series of concerts here, and will also travel throughout CAL Courter, wr'tes the following forecast of music in his 
on the Coast.. Perhaps San Francisco should be called so, the State under the management of Mrs. Colbert, territory: 
but this would not be fair to Los Angeles, which is, in There is a queer confusion here, as. will be seen from the Portland, with its 411,315 inhabitants, now nstitutes 
many ways, a better town musically, simply because fact that Mrs. Colbert mentions in her Mst, in addition one of the important musical centers of the Pacific Coast 
Behymer has always been a hustler and tke late Will to Casals, Parlow, Scott, Ingram, Louis S‘egel,.Olga Steeb, and a résumé of the attractions booked for this season 
Greenbaum was not. A delightful, cultured, easy going = Fann: ng and Turpin, some of whom are also included in indicates that the public is promised a goodly share of 
gentleman he was, but not a hustler. And so, with less the Oppenheimer list. some of the world’s best art’sts and musical organizations 
money and fewer people, Los Angeles became a better Wallace Sabin again conducts the Loring Club, the old- The new Public Auditorium, which has a $25,000 organ 
music center than San Francisco. est musical organization in the West, a male chorus of will be the scene of many concerts, At a recent meeting 

San Francisco Advancing abovt sixty voices. The club w'll give four concerts. Mr. of the board “ directors of the Portland Symphony Or 
Q ~ . : Sabin has also recently organized the Oratorio Choir, chestra, when Carl Denton was elected sole conductor 

But San Francisco ought to go ahead now. * Behymer is made up entirely of professional singers, which will be plans were laid for six concerts, the usual number. How 

here, in partnership with Oppenheimer ; Healy is here, and heard ‘as occasion ‘nflete ever, this will depend upon the size of the subscription fist 
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low, violinist; Pablo ( sals cellist: Frances Ingram 
contralto: Fthel Leginska. pianist: Leopold Godowsky 
pianist : Louis Graveure baritone Cecil Fanning, bari 
tore: Zoellrer String QOuartet: Theo Karle, tenor, and 
Morean Kineston, tenor The bureau will also present 
the La Scala Grand Opera Company, which made an ex 
cellent impression here last season, and the Conservatoire 
Orchestra. of Paris. Season tickets will b Id at an 
unusually tow cale of prices, with special rate to musi 
teachers and students 
The Portland Clubs 

The Apollo Club, directed for eleven years by William 

H. Boyer, announces a series of three concerts. Two solo 
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ists have been engaged, Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Ma- 
bel Garrison, soprano, both of New York. Steers and 
Coman, the pioneer managers, of Portland, have booked 
the following attractions: John McCormack, tenor; Anna 
Case, soprano; Anna Fitziu, soprano; Andres de Segurola, 
hasso; May Peterson, soprano, and Josef Hofmann, pian- 
ist. The MacDowell Club, Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, presi- 
is looking forward to a busy season. Organized and 
incorporated under the laws of Oregon, the Portland 
Music Festival Association, William A. Montgomery, pres- 
ident, gave its second music festival last June. No plans 
have been made for the third annual festival. The Port- 
land Musicians’ Club, Dr. Emil Enna, president, was or- 
ganized in 19012 for the betterment of musical conditions 
Fortnightly luncheons are held at the prin- 


dent, 


in Oregon 
cipal hotels 

Of the chamber music organizations, the Pipes-Konrad- 
Hutchison Trio will give another series of six concerts 
Che Schubert String Quartet is also laying plans for a 
number of concerts, This quartet is made up of Vivianne 
de Lory, first violin; Anton Zilm, second violin; Henry 
Schmidt, viola, and Fritz Zilm, cellist. 


The Ellison-White Conservatory 


lhe Ellison-White Conservatory of Music, a new and 

ell equipped institution, opened its first year on Monday, 
September 9. The faculty is made up of William Robin- 
on Boone, managing director; Lillian Jeffreys Petri, Ethel 
furner Rand, Laura M. Rawlinson, Frederic Burr Scholl, 
Paul Petri, Mabelle Boone, Winifred Forbes, Ferdinand 
Konrad, William H. Boyer, A. O. Sanders, B. F. Driscoll, 
Marguerite Binnie, Bess Gearhart Morrison and Helene 
Burgess 

I'he Monday Musical Club, Mrs. Anton Giebisch, presi- 
dent, is a large organization and has for its purpose the 
musical culture of Portland. It was through the efforts 
of this enterprising cub that the movement for a public 
auditorium was begun. Under the able direction of Wil- 
liam H. Boyer, the city’s sixty-seven public schools are do- 
ing much to induce the rising generation to study music. 
The Musicians’ Mutual Association, Local No. 99, A. F. 
of M., Frank Harnack, president, has been a powerful 
factor in raising the standard of music in Oregon. Men- 
tion should be made of the Oregon State Music Teachers’ 
Association, which is in a flourishing condition. John 
Landsbury, dean of the school of music of the University 
of Oregon, stands at the head of this association. The 
annual convention will take place in Eugene, Ore., during 
Thanksgiving week. Among the musical organizations not 
already mentioned are the Orpheus Male Chorus, William 


Mansell Wilder, director; Portland Oratorio Society, Jo- 
seph A. Finley; director; Philharmonic Orchestra, E. O. 
Spitzner, conductor; Oregon Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, Frederick W. Goodrich, dean; Treble 
Clef Club, Rose Coursen-Reed, director; Carrie Jacobs 
Bond Club, Carrie R. Beaumont, director; Norwegian 
Singing Society, Charles Swenson, director; the Swedish 
Singing Club Columbia, Charles Swenson, director, and 
the Portland Opera Company, Roberto Corruccini, con- 
ductor 
Plans for Tacoma 
At the recent opening board meeting of the Ladies’ Mu- 


sical Club, the date of the annual complimentary concert 
was set for Tuesday afternoon, October 8 

The club concerts were rendered still more popular last 

ear through guest card issuance, a system proving so val- 
tee A in extending the club privileges to prominent army 
women, and in bringing members and visitors socially to- 
gether through mutual love of music, that it will be again 
in vogue this season, 

Tacoma, through the proximity of the country’s largest 
cantonment, and of the picturesque National Park, has 
more than formerly a mecca for tourists and 
sojourners, and it has been planned by the clubs 
of the city in general to keep in touch with the new 
musicians constantly arriving. Leaders, prominent among 
them Frederick W. Wallis, director of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club chorus section, announce that concerts will be given 
more frequently and programs feature numerous noted 
tists and ensemble groups of extended reputation. 

rhe St. Cecilia Club will operate upon a war basis so- 
cially during the year. Donations taken at receptions and 
teas followed by musical programs will be turned over to 


become 
winter 
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the Red Cross, to which generous contributions were made 
frequently last year. Of particular interest was the an- 
nouncement of the season's preliminary opening reception 
and musicale which was held October 1 at the spacious 
home of Mrs. George W. Rounds. 

Up and Down California 

The Sacramento Saturday Club will open its season 
with a om recital of Anna Fitziu and Andres de Segu- 

rola. No definite dates have as yet been announced, 
but other artists under consideration are Lucy Gates, 
Trio de Lutéce, May Peterson, Sophie Braslau, Anna 
Case, Louis Graveure, Mabel Garrison, Eddy Brown, 
Pablo Casals and Yolanda Mér6. The coming season 
promises to be an exceptionally interesting one. 

The Schubert Club has not yet announced its plans. 
The McNeil Club will probably disband, as its leader, 
Albert Elkus, has been called for service and will do 

’.M. C. A. work overseas. 

Sacramento is planning a large community sing to 
take place during the Thanksgiving holidays. Edward 
Pease, who has recently been appointed war camp ac- 
tivity director, will lead the chorus. The chairman of 
the music section of the Tuesday Club is hoping to 
make that department especially interesting during the 
coming year. A woman’s chorus has been formed and 
much interest is being displayed. At the opening of 
each club meeting, five minutes will be devoted to com- 
munity singing under the leadership,of Mrs. J. Paul 

iller 

The Berkeley Musical Association announces Fitziu, 
Segurola, Eddy Brown, the Trio de Lutéce, Lucy Gates, 
Pablo Casals and Mabel Garrison. 

At San Diego 

A notable list of artists has been engaged for the 
coming concert season of the Amphion Club, of San 
Diego, which will open October 23, at the Isis Theatre. 
Gertrude Gilbert, the club president, has this year en- 
deavored especially to engage those artists who are at 
present at the height of their popularity in the East, 
thus giving the West coast the benefit of this fresh mu- 
sical effort at the same time as the Eastern centers. 

One of the concerts for the coming season which will 
arouse special enthusiasm will be given by the club’s 
famous member, Mme. Schumann-Heink. This will be 
the only appearance of the diva in concert on this Coast, 
and she announces that she wishes to do her duty as a 
club member by contributing this concert as her share 
of its work. With Frank La Forge as her accompa- 
nist, this will rank as a leading attraction in San Diego’s 
musical season. 

The opening concert to be given by the organization 
will be a double number, with Anna Fitziu and Andres 
de Segurola. In November, Yolanda Méré, concert 
pianist, and Lambert Murphy, concert tenor, will pre- 
sent a double attraction. The Lutéce Trio and Lucy 
Gates will follow. Louis Graveure, the baritone, will 
give a recital, and a unique event will be the concert 
given by Charles Cadman and Ethel Graham Lynde, 
presenting extracts from Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis.” 
Frances Wilson Huard will appear in a lecture on war 

themes. The violinist has not been decided upon, but 
it is hoped to secure Eddy Brown. 
Riverside 

The following from our correspondent, Maude T. Ham- 
mond, gives the situation in Riverside: 

The musical situation here is a trifle uncertain in a way 
just now. That there will be music, and that of the best, 
is assured by the Tuesday Musical Club, but who is to 
make it for us is not yet determined. The best of every- 
thing is coming West and we are promised a choice of 
Fitziu and de Segurola, Lambert Murphy, the Trio de 
Lutéce, Eddy Brown, May Peterson, Grace Jess, Brahm 
van den Berg and others. The president, Mrs. Hammond, 
and the board of directors expect soon to have announce- 
ments ready for the public. 

Arthur L. Bostick, the piano teacher, is planning for 
more work than ever this season. He has been called 
upon for more or less patriotic work and will find his time 
more than taken up with his public school work, voice 
teaching and piano werk. The Riverside Conservatory 
of Music, through its head, Estelle Sausman Minkler, an- 
nounces a full*year of work planned for. The school is 
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growing rapidly and the students show a most gratifying 
progress at every audition. 

Minnetta Bruckner Porter has been taking the Godow- 
sky work with the master in Los Angeles this summer, and 
is resuming her piano teaching with the tremendous en- 
thusiasm which she has brought home with her. 

Miss Tratt, the violin teacher, has also been doing some 
special work in Los Angeles this summer and has prepared 
some interesting work for her pupils. 

Joy Keck has had a wonderful summer in New York 
with Augusta Cottlow, as her guest and pupil, and has 
been devoting her time principally to the study of Bach. 
Her plans for the winter have not yet been announced. 

This probably gives a fair idea of the situation in the 


West. As will be seen, we are to have a splendid musical 
season. An unusually brilliant list of artists is to visit the 
Coast, and our home activities are as brisk as ever in 


spite of war work. As to the teachers, there seems to be 
a certain amount of fear on their part that they are going 
to suffer from a shortage of pupils, but I personally be- 
lieve this will reach only the incompetent teachers, whom 
we will be well rid of. F. P. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
WILL VISIT TORONTO BY 
SPECIAL PERMISSION 


Canadian Government Intercedes in Interest of Trip— 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra Anticipated—Change 
in Monday Musicales—Muratore and French 

Veterans for Big Concert 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Besides the series of symphony concerts in this city, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has planned a number of appear- 
ances out of town for the coming season. Conforming to 
the wishes of the Railroad Administration, the tours have 
been limited to those cities within fairly easy reach of 
Philadelphia, and where the Orchestra has built up a large 
following. The only exception to this will be in the case 
of Toronto, where the Canadian Government interceded 
with the United States Government to provide railroad 
accommodations from Cleveland to Toronto and back to 
Philadelphia, in order that the Orchestra might appear in 
the annual festival of the famous Mendelssohn Choir of 
that city. This magnificent choral organization, while it 
has been deprived of a number of the men singers by rea- 
son of the war, has given concerts without interruption 
since the beginning of the war, and even after four years 
its interest in music continues unabated. 
The Pittsburgh Series 
The usual five pairs of concerts will be given in Pitts- 
burgh, and the management in that city reports a favor- 
able response to the request for resubscription. The solo- 
ist list is equally as attractive as that for the Philadelphia 
series, and contains Carlo Liten, the Belgian tragedian; 
Toscha Seidel, the latest violin prodigy; Mme. Samaroff, 
and Vera Barstow. Reports from Washington, where 
the customary five concerts have been booked, indicate that 
the series will be equally as successful as in former sea- 
sons. Baltimore will also have five concerts, as also will 
Wilmington. In the latter city the Women’s Committee 
under whose auspices the concerts are given, succeeded 
in raising an increased guarantee fund to meet the largely 
increased expenses. In Cleveland the appearances have 
been increased to three, and in Oberlin to two. These 
complete the touring arrangements for the coming season. 
The response from the former subscribers to the Phila- 
delphia series has been especially gratifying. The advance 
orders placed through the Women’s Committee and the 
business office will be filled in order of receipt from Mon- 
day morning, September 30, to Thursday evening, October 
3, at the ticket office, 1119 Chestnut street. 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra Announced 
Widespread interest is being evinced in the coming visit 
of the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra to this city, on Mon- 
day evening, October 14, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
It is generally conceded that this visit will be the most 
important event of American musical life in many years. 
The organization, one of the longest established orche stras 
of the world, is made up entirely of “first prizes” of the 
Conservatoire, and most of its members are professors at 
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Pheto 
Of all the many patriotic occasions which were assisted in a vocal or oratorical way by Mme, Schumann-Heink, none was greater in magnitude and more important in patriotic significance 
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that institution. At its head now is Andre Messager, one 
of the leading French musicians, a composer of much 
charming music, for many years a director of and prin- 
cipal conductor at the Paris Opera. Until the spring of 
1917, the orchestra had never given concerts except in the 
historic concert hall of the Conservatoire, but at that time 
a trip was made through Switzerland for the purpose of 
propaganda for French music. A similar trip to Spain, 
planned for the spring of this year, was abandoned on ac- 
count of the difficulties caused by the close approach of 
the Germans to Paris and the final completion of plans 
for the American tour. Leave of absence has been granted 
the organization for ten weeks, during which concerts will 
be given from coast to coast. 


Alfred Cortot to Be Soloist 

At the Philadelphia concert the soloist. will be Alfred 
Cortot, who is universally acknowledged to be the great- 
est pianist that France has produced in modern times. 
Like the other members of the organization, he, too is a pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire. Among the more distinguished 
musicians who make up the personnel of the orchestra 
are Alfred Brun, the concertmaster, or the solo violinist 
as the French say, who has been professor at the Conser- 
vatoire since 1896, solo violinist of the Opera, as well as 
of the Societe des Concerts. Andre Tracol is the concert- 
master of the second violins, and is secretary of the execu- 
tive committee of the Societe. The viola soloist is Marcel 
Migard, who won a first prize with that instrument in 
1898, as a member of the class of Leforge. M. Migard 
has seen service in the war as an automobile driver. The 
post of first cellist is held by Georges Papin, who has held 
that position since 1901. The contrabass soloist, Adolphe 
Soyer, also holds the position of chapel master at the fa- 
mous Paris Church of the Madeleine. The harpist is a 
woman, Mme. Ellis, one of the group of artist-pupils of 
the distinguished master Alphonse Hasselmans. Jules Vio- 
let is one of the most remarkable of French cornetists; 
Louis Costes is the clarinet soloist; Louis Bas, one of the 
most celebrated oboists uf the French school, plays Eng- 
lish horn; Louis Bleuzet is the first oboist; H. Couillaud, 
the first trombone, is also a member of the Garde Repub- 
licaine and of the Opera; Leon Letellier is the first bas- 
soonist; Emanuel Chaine, the first trumpet; and Gabriel 
Fauthoux, the first cornetist, won the first prize at the 
Conservatoire when only eighteen years old. 

Until the musicians arrive in this country, it will not 
be possible to announce the program. French compositions 
will naturally predominate, and the works will be selected 
with a view to pleasing all classes of music lovers. The 
ticket sale has been progressing very satisfactorily, and 
heginning with Monday, September 30, the tickets will be 
on sale at the ticket office of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, 1109 Chestnut street. 

Change in Hour for Monday Musicales 

Great satisfaction has been expressed at the change of 
hour for the Monday Musicales. These intimate recitals, 
which filled a very distinct musical need in the com- 
munity, have met with so much favor during the past two 
seasons, that it was decided to continue them during the 
coming year. In order, however, to conform to the present 
war conditions, it was felt that the afternoon would prove 
a more convenient time for the patrons of these concerts. 
That the change was a wise one is proven by the gratifying 
response to the request for resubscription from the former 
patrons and the number of new orders. 

A Big French Concert 

Extraordinary interest is being manifested in the first 
concert, at which Lucien Muratore, the great French tenor, 
will appear in conjunction with Alexandre Debruille and 
Georges True, a French pianist and violinist, both of 
whom were wounded in the war and are now on leave. 
Muratore, who has been proclaimed by critics everywhere 
as the successor of de Reszke, also served ag a soldier 
in the army of France, and was invalided home after two 
vears’ service. Although he created a furore at his New 
York appearances last season, where he was the sensation 
of the Chicago Opera Company’s performances there, he 
has never been heard in recital in this city. The occasion 
will therefore be one of more than ordinary interest and 
will serve to usher in the series in a most auspicious man- 
ner. Ticket reservations may be made by applying to 
Mrs. Harold E. Yarnali, 1317 Pennsylvania Building. ‘The 
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net proceeds of the series will be devoted to the relief of 
the families of French musicians, who have suffered 
greatly from the war. G. M. W 


INCREASED ENROLLMENT FOR 
KANSAS CITY CONSERVATORY 


War Conditions Have Not Affected School—A Distin- 
guished Faculty—Empowered to Confer Degrees— 
Clubs Formed—The Fritschy Concert Series 
—A Week of Grand Opera 


Kansas City, Mo., October 3, 1918. 


With an enrollment greatly increased over normal and 
Signally triumphant over war conditions, the Kansas City 
Conservatory of Music is swinging into line for the fall 
term of 1918, and the management reports everything 
favorable for a busy musical season. How important a 
part the conservatory has come to play in the day by day 
cultural life of Kansas City may be gathered from the 
fact that the opening faculty concert audience on the even- 
ing of September 12 overflowed halls and corridors, spread 
into upstairs studios and lined the windows of the gener- 
ously proportioned hall. The building of a stronger and 
stronger faculty with the passing of each year has proven 
a loadstone to draw to Kansas City not only the best of 
local talent for cultivation, but increasing numbers of rep- 
resentative young music students from all parts of the 
West, North, and South, and from Eastern States as well. 
John Thompson, Allen Hinckley and Hans Harthan might 
with every assurance of welcome and success open studios 
in New York or other far Eastern centers where they have 
established reputations and “made good” with press and 
people. All three have European as well as American 
tours and commendation to their credit. All of which in 
great measure explains why the Southwest looks upon the 
teaching presence of the artists and their concert appear- 
ances with an eye to the profit to be derived therefrom, 
and why also the announcement of a faculty concert is 
heralded by local “music fans” as an event of real mo- 
ment. 

A. Cowan, president, takes pleasure in announcing 
that the conservatory is now empowered to confer the fol- 
lowing degrees: Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, and 
Doctor of Music. In taking this important step the ob- 
ject of the school is definitely to affiliate the institution 
with the best conservatories and colleges the world over, 
and to assure present and prospective pupils of the offi- 
cial character of certificates, diplomas and degrees here 
issued. 


Clubs Have Been Formed 


The announcement is also made that several clubs have 
been formed under the supervision of the heads of vari- 
ous departments, and extensive plans are under way for 
their public and private activities during the year. 

The Piano Club includes nearly every pupil registered 
with John Thompson, whose advanced and artist class is 
the largest in the history of the school, and includes a 
number of ae gg here to coach with him. The 
club will attend in a body noteworthy piano recitals and 
other musical deuining this winter. Its major efforts, 
however, will be devoted to the preparat ‘on of papers, re- 
cital programs, two piano programs, etc. Afternoons will 
be devoted to various composers, and talented pupils will 
appear at matinee recitals throughout the year. Mr. 
Thompson holds that without this social and musical at- 
mosphere it is doubly hard for a pupil, however gifted, 
to progress. 

Allen Hinckley, distinguished bass baritone, a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company for years, heads the 
voice department, and has organized a vocal club many of 
the members of which will appear this year in “Orpheus,” 
an opera in three acts, the libretto by Raniero di Calzabigi. 
Mr. Hinckley pronounces the Southwest a region rich in 
voice material, and from this fact and the wealth of his 
professional experience, an especially fine performance is 
anticipated. 

Hans Harthan, 
year, will again head 


director of the theory department last 
this department. As a composer, 
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Dr. Harthan has more than 1,500 songs, instrumental num- 
bers, symphonies, etc., to his credit. One of the most 
widely known and thorough of living theorists, Dr. Hart- 
han has been a globe trotter with an object, and his broad 
understanding of people and conditions in many lands will 
lend added interest to his classes in musical appreciation 

Francois Boucher, veteran violin director, will continue 
to head his department. His indefatigable energy and 
proven ability are, as usual, at the service of a large class 
Plans for the Violin Club have not as yet been completed 


Fritschy Artists Announced 


The Fritschy Concert series, always an important con 
tribution to the musical life of Kansas City, will open Oc 
tober 29. It includes return engagements for a number 
of artists whose former appearances have been particu 
larly successful. This is the list: October 29: Pavley, 
Oukrainsky and Mile. Ludmilla, Russian dancers, with the 
Little Symphony of New York under George Barrére. No 
vember 12; Hipolito Lazaro, tenor. November 26: Lucy 
Gates, soprano, and Yolando Méro, pianist. lanuary 14 
Guicmar Novaes, pianist. January 28: Raoul Vidas, vio 
linist. February 11: Josef Lhevinne, Russian pianist. Feb 
ruary 25; Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and Sascha Jacob 
inoff, violinist. March 11: Emilio de Gogorza, baritone 
March 25: Jacques Thibaud, French violinist 


A Week of Grand Opera 


A week of grand opera is announced, beginning Novem 
ber 10, at the Grand Opera House, by the Century English 


Grand Opera Compay. “Aida,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Cav 
alleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Trovatore,” “Martha” 
and “The Bohemian Girl” are scheduled for the engage 
ment. The personnel includes Joseph Sheehan, Henry 
Taylor, tenors; Edna Kellogg and Hazel Eden, so 
pranos; Alice May Carley, Marvel Kessell, Curtis Johns, 
Stanley Deacon. J. W. Wandling, Helen June Hall, Flor 
ence Warren, Rufus Northway, Bert F. Goltra, Louis 
la Vaile and Lester Luther. Edward M. Beck is director 
of the company, and H. S. Linne, conductor 


KLINE L. ROBERTS 
RESIGNS MANAGEMENT OF 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


Kline L. Roberts, manager of the Cincinnati Orchestra 
will leave that important bootees October 11 to enter the 
service of his country. A. Thiele, of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been selected to succeed Mi Roberts as manager of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra. 

For several years Mr. Roberts conducted the affairs of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra with great success 
and made many friends both there and throughout the 
country. He will enter the Federal service in a confiden 
tial division of the Intelligence Department. Mr. Thiele, 
as head of the Dayton Symphony Association, brought to 
that city a number or the leading musical organizations of 
the country each season, among them the Cincinnati Or 
chestra. Under his direction the musical culture of Day 
ton has continually broadened and deepened 





Mery Zentay Dead of Grippe Epidemic 

Mery Zentay, 
the Roosevelt 
October 3. 

Miss Zentay was born in Budapest, Hungary, July 
30, 1897. At four years of age she began the study of 
the violin and made such rapid progress that at seven she 
was ready to play in public. Her remarkable talent at 
tracted the attention of the great teacher, Hubay, and sh« 
became his pupil. At her debut with the Berlin Philhar 
monic Orchestra, she played the Beethoven concerto with 
such unqualified success that her future was assured. She 
appeared in Vienna, Berlin and London, and scored in 
every instance. 

Miss Zentay had given several New York recitals, and 
appeared also at the Strand and Rialto Theatres She 
was a very temperamental artist and an extremely mus‘cal 
player with a brilliant technic and warm, large tone. Her 
American appearances had won for her a wide following 


the young violinist, died of pneumonia in 
Hospital, New York, Thursday morning, 








NIVERSITY. 





under the direction of R. Fostyn Davies. This ia a 


than that at the Leland Stanford University Stadium, Palo Alto, Cal., on the occasion of the great music festival June 9, 1918, 


under the arrow on the platform in the center of the enclosure. 
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PIANO ORCHESTRA 
A WAR NECESSITY 


Peoria Inaugurates the First Organized Singing 
Army on the Slogan: “Keep the Home Town 
Singing”—Thousands Participate 
in Parade 


By Emma R. Hinckle 











{This article was written exclusively for the Musical 
Courier by Emma R. Hinckle, the community music 
and zone festival organizer for the State of Illinois, 
Liberty Chorus Organizer for the State Council of De- 
fense, Women’s Committee, and organizer for the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs. Mrs. Hinckle vis- 
ited Chicago recently for the purpose of organizing 
committees for a national song day, to take place 
Thanksgiving afternoon in Chicago.—Editor’s Note.] 
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and Herbert Gould, of the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. Mr. Gould has been appropriately captioned 
as the “Sousa in Song of the Great Lakes.” 

Another feature of the “sing” was the first unveiling 
of a flag dedicated wholly to fallen heroes. This flag 
is a new design, a center oblong field of royal purple 


surrounded by a border of red, white and blue. The 
purple field is dotted with a constellation of golden 
stars, Peoria’s heroes supreme. ‘This flag was christ- 


ened by Theodosia Marsters, a city editor, as the “Gold 
Glory Flag.” 

These plans ‘were carried put with the explicit pur- 
pose of organizing other communities in a similar fash- 
ion for community singing and liberty chorus work. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT BELIEVES 
AMERICANS TOO FOND OF 
THE FOREIGN IN MUSIC 


J. Hattstaedt, president of the American Con- 
servatory Music, Chicago, was seen last week by a 
representative of the Musica, Courirr, for the purpose 
of knowing what he thought the chances of the 
American musician after the war, and the following in- 
terview ensued 

“Don't you think that the American musician. will 
have a better chance to win favor from the public after 
the war than heretofore?” 

“One would think that after such 
play of patriotism and loyalty American music and 
Anierican musicians would receive the recognition that 
they justly deserve, but, judging from present indi- 
cations, there will be but little change from former con- 
ditions. We here like anything that is foreign, and I 
am afraid that there will be no real change after the 
wat When | founded the American Conservatory, 
thirty-two years ago, | tried to live up to my professed 
ideas, both in spirit and in practice, and engaged only 
American instructors. [ did not care to have artists of 
foreign birth who simply wished to remain long enough 
to reap a harvest of American dollars Che names of 


John 
of 


of 


a tremendous dis- 
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“(Women of the 


Homeland”’ 
(God Bless You, Every One!) 


A Melody Ballad 










By Bernard Hamblen 


Sang by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink 
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“Sing Me Love's 
Lullaby” 


A Melody Ba!!ad 


By Theodore Morse 


Sung by 


Mme. Frances Alda 
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Namara to Feature Dedicated Songs at Recital 


_ When Namara, soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, gives her New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Sun- 
day, October 13, she will offer a program of considerable 
interest. The feature of it will be a group of dedicated 
songs, which will have their first performance. These are: 
“A Memory” (Ganz), “A New World Is Born” (Gere), 





NAMARA, 
who will sing a group of dedicated songs at her 


Noprano, 


Aeolian Hall recital on October 13, 


“Doux Plais'r” (Zucca), and “Chanson de Grand Pere” 
(Dagmar Rybner). 

On Sunday evening last the soprano sang at two con- 
certs, one at the New York Hippodrome in aid of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Canteen, and the other at a Liberty 
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“The Voice of Love’’ 


A Melody Ballad 
By Ella Della 









Sung by 


Anna Fitziu 
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ity. The city officials, executives of Asso 
Interests, county and city Liberty Loan 
Service War Board (Municipal Band), G 


the « 
Musical 
the 


Zroup Wm 
" 
clated 


committees, 


\. R. Commandery, United States soldiers of Bradley war 
training camp (and band), soldiers of Holt Manufactur 
ing Conypany, and Camp Herring (with band), Herbert 
Gould, song leader of the Great Lakes Naval Training 
station, Peoria State Militia Reserves and song leader, 
Peoria Minute Men and song leader, Peoria Association 
f Commerce and band, Patriotic Girls’ League with three 
song leaders, Peoria Boy Scouts and two song leaders, 


Catholic Choral choirs (sixteen) and sung léader, Peoria 
Symphony Orchestra and director, Amateur Musical Club 
with three auxiliary organizations, student department and 
Haight’s Clubs, Allied Fraternities (consisting of forty 
organizations, each with band and choral leaders), Indus 
trial divisions from Block & Kuhl Dry Goods Company, 
with fife and drum corps, P. A, Bergner employees with 
song leader, Larkin & Co. with saxaphone band and 
song leaders, also the Salvation Army (original street 
singers), with bands and the Jubilee Singers from the 
recreation center for colored people. 

very group was admonished to march! Not in dull 
silence through the streets, but to swing rhythmically 
singing songs for victory, and thus register them 
selves, as musical war workers as their musical bit for the 
irit of the hour, and to get in readiness for that 
triumphant celebration which will take place when de- 
mocracy rules the world. This parade was one of the 
most inspiring and patriotic demonstrations ever seen 
and heard on the stréets of Peoria. 

The “sing,” the destination of the marchers, wh 
took place at the Coliseum, was equally demonstrat 


ilong 


the 


Each group marched in, singing spontaneously, 
various groups burst out in snatches of song, until 
finally quieted down by the opening number by the 
band 


The Piano Orchestra was the most unique feature of 
the occasion. The necessities of war have opened up 
a new field for that almost obsolete concert instrument 
and is destined to bring it to immediate popularity, 
The women’s opportunity is to bring about this new 
and valuable ensemble accompaniment. <A_ piano’ or- 
chestra will employ hundreds of artists who have been 
“out of luck” because of the war—artists, I say, for on 
this occasion we employed oniy artists who could uti- 
lize all parts of the piano keyboard for full orchestral 
tonal effects, The success of the experiment went be- 


yond all calculations and established ensemble piano 
accompaniments as best for mass singing, as over 6,000 
people sang with a zeal and enthusiasm as never before 
director, 


under the local community music Harry Seitz, 














\merican teachers did not particularly appeal then to 
the American public Speaking of the future, | might 
say that we are very much inclined at the present time 
toward French music, and French musicians will un- 
doubtedly be especially favored, Students of music 
are still attracted by foreign names. 

“We seem to like foreign articles. | must say, how- 
ever, that home product was in Europe well liked, espe- 
cially in Germany and in France, perhaps also in Italy, 
though in Russia, in Turkey and in England the for- 
cign musician always has predominated in the love of 
the musical public. Music is not the only profession 
in which we like the foreign element better than our 
own, The same applies to sculpture, painting, poetry 
and even architecture. This probably due td the 
fact that we are yet a very young country. So you 
see, the proverb that no one prophet in his home 
town, though the rule has many exceptions, will hold 
good even after the war in this and other countries, 
Teachers, when good, notwithstanding their national- 
ity, will always be in demand, be it in America or Af- 
rica, any place where music is understood, and that is 
all through the musical world.” R. D. 
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Critic’s Place Is Filled by Wife 


Sigmund Spaeth, formerly musical critic of the New 
York Evening Mail, is now a music director of the t 
M. C. A,, his immediate task being to organize and lead 
community singing in the great industrial plants. He is 
also associated with Marshall Bartholomew and Robert 
Lawrence in recruiting men qualified for this important 
and higkly interesting branch of the “Y"” work. ; 

During Mr. Spaeth’s absence, his place on the Evening 
Mal will be filled by Katharine Lane Spaeth, who has often 
acted as his associate critic in the past. 

it is announced that the Evening Mail.Home Symphony 
concerts will be given again at Carnegie Hall by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. with distinguished soloists. The series 
will open November 20, and the extraordinarily low prices 


of to cents to $1 will again prevail. 


Leo Ornstein to Give a Double Recital 
Leo Ornsteiil, feeling that one recital would not permit 


him to clearly express himself, has decided after careful 
consuliation to give 
These will take place at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, November 12, and Saturday afternoon, November 16. 
The program originally announced for November 16 will 
be given on the first date and another program will be an- 
nounced for the second concert in a few days. 


two recitals in New York in one week. 








Loan Rally at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

R. E. Johnston, Namara’s manager, has booked an ex- 
cellent concert season for her, which will include a tour 
with thegMinneapolis Symphony. Namara will also during 
the season make her debut with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. 


Nina Morgana to Have Four 
October Appearances with Caruso 


Nina Morgana, the young soprano, who will be heard 
in New York at Aeolian Hall on October 24, has a list of 
exceptional dates. Prior to her New York recital, Miss 
Morgana will appear on October 11 in Buffalo at the 
Broadway Auditorium with Enrico Caruso and October 
19, she will again assist the world famous tenor at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., under the ausices of the University School 
of Music. 

Miss Morgana will have two additional appearances 
with Caruso, one in Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Opera Association, on October 27, and the other 
two days later in Milwaukee. 

In Buffalo and Ann Arbor the peace will be heard 
in a group of songs, the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” 
the cayatina from “Somnambula” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner” with Caruso. Salvatore Fucito will. accompany 
Caruso and Miss Morgana. 

Besides the four concerts with Miss Morgana, Caruso 
will have a performance of “Pagliacci” in Detroit on 
October 15. Claudia Muzio and Amato will be in the cast 
and Polacco will conduct. October 22 the tenor will be 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony in that city, with Mr. 
Polacco as conductor. 

Althouse Sings to Sold Out House 


A concert by Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, witi Frank Nelson at the piano, was the 
opening attraction of the Greenville Lyceum Association, 
in the auditorium in the Greenville Women’s College, 
Greeneville, S. C., on Thursday evening, October 3. The 
house was completely sold out, and every one was enthusi- 
astic. The program was one of special interest, including 


operatic ‘arias and such popular martial songs as “The 


Americans Come,” by Fay Foster ; Burleigh’s “The Young 
Warrior” and Hammond's “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men.” 
Speaks’ “When the Boys Come Home” was one of more 


than half a dozen encores. 


The next attraction cffered by the Greenville Association 


is a recital by Thuel Burnham, pianist, on November 8, 
which will be followed by the usual series of events 
through the winter and spring. 
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VACATION REFLECTIONS 
By W. O. Forsyth, Toronto, Canada 











It is an acknowledged fact everywhere, that a period of 
relaxation from our ordinary duties, a change of scene 
and surroundings, and a letting up from the daily rou- 
tine, is one of the most essential and necessary mediums to 
enrich the bodily stamina, and to store up reserve energy 
for strident days ahead. To the musician and busy 
teacher these periods of rest are a boon in highest degree. 
Not only are the nerves quieted, harassed as they are by 
almost constant wear and tear, but through exercise in the 
open the body acquires increased strength, and the mind 
through reading, and in contact with other minds, becomes 
vitalized, and practically rejuvenated. Also, one has time 
to reflect on one’s weaknesses and mistakes, and can lay 
plans for the future, and arrange to profit by these mis- 
takes, and thus make the vacation days a mental stock 
taking time, so to speak. 

have known many musicians and concert artists who 
seemed to think that to spend a month or two in summer 
away. from the studio, and business, was a sheer waste of 
valuable time. I recall to mind the case of an eminent 
American artist-teacher and composer, a friend of mine, 
living in a large Western city in the United States. He 
was one of the very busiest men to be found anywhere 
An excellent pianist, a graceful composer of charming 
piano music, a noted raconteur and facile writer, and an 
editor of musical works, besides teaching a large class of 
pupils, but he never, or very seldom ever, took what one 
might call a rest, winter or summer. 

He was always alert, courteous in high degree, a prompt 
corréspondent, and was always delighted to be zealously 
busy. The last time I saw him, although looking the very 
picture of health, and quite ten years younger than he 
actually was, I said to him: “But, my dear friend, you 
should take a good long holiday, it is due you, and you 
know one cannot burn a candle at both ends cont'nuously 
without exhaustion.” He replied, “Do I look as if I were 
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during many years past, | am going to turn a clean, fresh 
page, and from now ou use a great deal more. We have 
Arthur Foote, Chadwick, Huss, Hadley, Foerster, Saar, 
Mason, Sternberg and very many others to draw from, 
including the younger and more recent composers’ works, 
and much of this music i$ melodic, well harmonized and 
written for the piano, poetic and brilliant. 

Should any composers or publishers care to send me 
samples of newer compositions, and here I include Cana- 
dian as well as American, I shall gladly do what I can 
to introduce them to my pupils and friends. Canada has 
not as yet produced many composers, judging from what 
has been published, of good piano music. Of course we 
have Clarence Lucas (an admirable composer) and Gene 
Branscombe, although the latter is much more famed as 
a song writer, and one or two others, but we are coming 
on, and after a while hope to have a larger and better 
showing. Anthems, part songs and songs have been pro- 
duced on our side to some extent, but I am not referring 
at this moment to the quality of these compositions. 

few years ago people imagined that the talking and 
reproducing machines (instruments), player pianos, etc., 
would prove to be a serious handicap to the development 
of music. They argued that as it was possible to buy these 
extraordinary instruments at a not too prohibitive price, 
and as they were capable of playing so exact, and with 
such excellent tonal results, that people would not take 
the time, nor go to the expense of developing sufficient 
technic to play the piano with any artistic skill, But here 
they were entirely wrong. These instruments fill an im 
portant niche in life’s pleasures and complexities, and have 
proven themselves to be a real stimulant to personal 
achievement for all who are able to devote some time to 
study. Even during these strenuous war years, when 
so many homes have been shattered, and the demand for 
service has been so abnormal and large, music has been 
developing, students—particularly in the lower grades 
have been plenty, and a real enduring enthus'asm prevails. 
In fact the influence of music on the mind of both old and 
young is vitalizing and far reaching, and may be consid- 
ered a real necessity today 

In playing the piano, or rather in studying the technic 
of this instrument, so much excellent matter has appeared 
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‘Love Here Is My 
Heart” 


A Melody Ballad 
By Lao Silesu 
“A Little Love, 


(Composer of a Little Kiss” 


Sung by 


John McCormack 


Victor Record No. 64,623 
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‘The Radiance in 
Your Eyes”’ 


A Melody Ballad 
By lvor Novello 
“Keep the 


We, 


NOLNN\OLU O71) 


(Composer of Home Fires Burning”) 


Reinald Werrenrath 
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exhausted?” I said, “You certainly do not, but neverthe- 
less | would be glad to know that you would refrain from 
teaching at least, for two months in the summer, and use 
this time practically for recreation and rest.’ 

“Well,” said he, “your advice may be good and I no 


pens of great artists, and from others of less 
equipment, that | will merely note here, and repeat what has 
so often-been said before, that real success can only come 
when the pupil understands something of the structure of 
his (or her) own hand, and how to ma‘ntain and develop 
its elastic suppleness. He must have trained into it, and all 


from the 
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gently directed. I do rot think such a technic can be at- 
tained by merely playing the difficult passages over and 
overt again, in the compositions in which such passages 
occur, notwithstanding what very many admirable artists 
say to the contrary. It might perhaps be possible with 
some whose hands are naturally flexible and pliant, and 
who have splendid natural gifts tending toward piano 
playing, to keep their technic in good condition—after 
having developed it—by such means, but certainly not 
during the period of creating such technic. The hand 
should be familiar with and initiated in the various forms 
of technic, chords, broken chords, in many designs and 
rhythms, arpeggios, scales, double intervals, all forms of 
octaves, etc., with special exercises and etudes as may be 
required to hasten and produce the utmost flexibility 
Then, and only then, will technic become free, and the 
hand responsive, and comfortable in the execution of diffi 
cult n‘eces, and we will not find, for instance, scale passages 
good, and arpeggios jerky and uneven, or chords sure and 
splendid in effect» and double intervals rough and clumsy, 
or lack'ng in fluency. 

One form of technic will be as good as any other, be 
cause all are equalized and made as perfect as possible 
As said above, I do not think this can be done by only 
working at difficult passages occurring in the various com 
positions selected for study. A wider and more compre 
hensive scheme of practice must assuredly be done if one 
aims for the highest in plano playing art 


Blitz School of Sight Singing Is Again Active 

The Blitz School of Sight Singing opened in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, for the season 1918-19, on Thursday, 
October 3. 

The art of reading at sight has become a necessity. One 
must know music, and only those who possess real mu 
sicianship can expect success in the musical ] 
today. The sight singing class developes musicianship. It 
is a school where all the technicalities of rhythm and in 
tonation are mastered in the simplest manner. The pupils 
gain confidence in themselves immediately, and 
may be guaranteed in all cases. 


protession 


success 
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““Over There’’ 


The thrilling and inspiring unofficial American 
patriotic song 


By George M. Cohan 


Sung by 


7 


Enrico Caruso 
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Solfeggio, or singing by note, as taught in the Blitz 
School of Sight Singing, has become famous for its sim 
plicity and its absolute reliability. This system is especi 
ally suitable for those who have little time for study. The 
student becomes fascinated and finds it a recreation rathe 
than a laborious task. 

The following well have studied thi 


known artists 


doubt will take it later on’”—but before another summer 

came he died of a sudden collapse of the liver, undoubtedly the muscles having to do with piano playing, proper con method: Cecil Arden, ot the Metropolitan Opera Com 

a victim of overwork, thus giving his life all too soon for trol and flexibility, thrcugh the freedom resulting from a pany; Marta du Lac, in opera in Italy; Josephine Dowler 

the art he loved so well. perfect knowledge of relaxation, and economy of energy. concert singer and teacher; A. W. Boyce, soloist, New 
The mechanism must run easily, without effort, and what Reformed Church, Newark, N. J.; James O. Boone, man 


The war has brought about many changes, and for the 
artist-teacher of piano playing it has compelled him to 
practically rearrange his teaching repertoire. We have 
all been accustomed to Igok to Europe for too much of 
our teaching material, and music dubbed with foreign 
names as its composers has all too frequently, and far more 
than was necessary, or musically beneficial, found places 
on our pupil’s recital programs. We have partially ignored, 
or overlooked, much admirable and refined music, written 
by our home compusers in America. Although I person 
ally have used considerable music, by American composers, 


without friction. It is physically 
impossible to create a high degree of speed and be able to 
maintain it, unless everything is properly adjusted and 
running freely. The tone, too—and that under all cir- 
cumstances—must then and always be musical and suitable 
to the character of che Passage. 

And here let me sav ; that piano playing is almost entirely 
a matter of the ming ind a technic of superb dimen 
character “a to be developed and kept in fine 
and then artistically and intelli- 


engineers would say, 


‘ ' 
SIONS ana 


order as intimated above, 


ager Criterion Musical Bureau; George H. Madison, con 


cert and oratorio basso, and many others 


American Optimists Resume Auditions 


The American Music 
for their winter concert series 


Optimists have resumed aucitions 


Those desiring a hearing 


should communicate immediately with the chairman of the 
148th street 


program committee, Rhea Silberta, 412 West 


New York 
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HOW TO MAKE 
Would you like to be the owner of the lovely country home, 
tasteful garage, and elaborate greenhouses shown in the attached 
i Fin i group of photographs? It is a very simple matter for you to acquire the wherewithal to own and operate 
i }  — these establishments, together with the large estate on which they stand, All that is necessary is for 


Quartet, consisting 


\ a you to become the manager of Galli-Curci, McQormack, Ganz, and the Metropolitan ay re p 
of Alda, Martinelli, Lazzari and de Luca. Charles L. Wagner is the owner of the properties shown in the photographs, and this ideal country home is situated at Riverside, Conn 
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KOEMMENICH CLUBS TO 
PRESENT MANY NOVELTIES 


Announcements by Beethoven Society, Mendelssohn 
Glee Club and New Choral Society Include 
New and Interesting Works 


The plans of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, the Beetho- 
en Society and the New Choral Society of New York, 
whic h 


Koemmenich is conductor, have been 


Louis 






























LOUIS KOBMMENICH, 
Conductor of the New Choral Society of New York, 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club and the Beethoven 
Nociety 
definitely announced 
lay of programs one 
lias included many 
vorks ot American 
rhere will be three private concerts this season given 
by Mendelssohn Glee Club, and at one of these 
number by Forsyth, Bornscheim and Deems Taylor, 
dedicated to the club, will be presented. Other com- 


In glancing over the general out- 
readily notes that Mr. Koemmenich 
novelties as well as better known 


composers 


tne 
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posers represented will include Fay Foster, Rogers, 
Turner-Maley, Harry Burleigh, Grieg, Ward, Koem- 
menich, etc 

In addition to their regular concerts, the members of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club will appear in a number of 
the nearby camps, as was the case last season. 

The New Choral Society of New York will begin its 
season with an appearance at Carnegie Hall, October 
16, when Yamada’s compositions will be heard. The 
singing society, under Mr. Koemmenich, will render 
the “Coronation” prelude (Japanese hymn in Jap- 
anese), In January, the society will perform for the 
first time in this city since 1906 Handel's “Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” and the van der Stucken edition will be used. 

In April, when Henry Hadley’s “Ode to Music” has 
its New York premiére, the soloists of which will be 
announced later, the New Choral Society will furnish 
an important setting for the work. 

The Beethoven Society will this season give two 
evening concerts and five musicales. The soloists for 
these include Helena Marsh, contralto, and Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor, both of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Betty McKenna, soprano; Alma Beck, contralto; Aline 
van Barentzen, pianist; Malcolm la Prade, baritoge, etc. 
There will be novelties by Burleigh (three negro spir- 
ituals), Fay Foster, Deems Taylor, Debussy, Koem- 
menich, Grieg, Hopkins, Saar, etc. 

Mr. Koemmenich’s marching song “To Madelon” is 
meeting with great favor as a song, as well as a chorus 
for men’s voices. Within a week Huntzinger & Dil- 
worth will publish his latest song, “My Love Hath 
Wings,” which has been accepted for an early perform- 
ance by Helen Stanley, Marie Sundelius, May Peterson 
and a number of others. During Mr. Koemmenich’s 
vacation in the White Mountains he orchestrated both 
of these songs. 


Winifred Byrd Wins Ovation at Colleges 


Winifred Byrd, pianist, opened her season with a con- 
cert at Winthrop Coliege, Rockhill, S. C., on the evening 
of September Full details of the concert have 
not as yet been received by her managers, but the follow- 
ing telegram to Marie Gouled, her personal representative, 
was received the following day from the secretary of the 
college: 


27. 


Rockhill, S. C 
York 
Perfect. 
(Signed) 


.. September 28 
Marie Gouled, Aeolian Hall, New 

Wonderful artist. Great audience. 
a. we 

On September 28, Miss Byrd gave a recital at Chicora 
College, Columbia, S. C., and in spite of the Spanish in- 
fluenza epidemic, which somewhat affected the size of the 
audience, the concert was another brilliant success for the 
voung artist. 

Octoher 3 took Miss Byrd to Hartsville, S. C. 


Marcum 


Her re- 
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GREENE 


AMERICAN 
BARITONE 


Daniel Mayer presents this 
American Baritone, born and 
trained in America, who makes 
his Initial Appearance in Re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, N. Y., 
Thursday Afternoon, Novem- 
ber 21st, at 3. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


DANIEL MAYER,’ Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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ception at the college there may be best illustrated by the 
following telegram: 

Hartsville, S. C., October 4 
Marie Gouled, Aeolian Hall, New York: 

Tremen:lous ovation at Coker last night. Repeatedly encored. Can 
have reengagements at all places. Engaged Winston-Salem, Octo- 
ber 9. (Signed) Dr. L. Friepueim. 

After Miss Byrd’s recital in Winston-Salem on October 
9, she will return to New York long enough to play at the 
Glebe concert on October 16 and give her second Aeolian 
Hall recital on November 4. The event is awaited with much 
interest, inasmuch as last season’s debut evoked the unani- 






WINIFRED BYRD, 


Pianist, who won ovations at three Southern colleges last 
week. 


mous approval of the press. Three of the foremost critics 
compared her to de Pachmann, Paderewski and Carrejfio. 

November 7, Miss Byrd will give a recital at d’Youville 
College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A number of other Middle West and Western dates are 
being booked for the artist through Jules Daiber, the New 
York manager, and her personal representative, Marie 
Gouled 


Arthur Kibbe Enlists 


News has been received by the Musicat Courter to the 
effect that Arthur Kibhe, the well known musician of 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y., has joined Uncle Sam’s 
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ARTHUR KIBBE, = 
Musician and conductor. = 
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forces, enlisting in the quartermaster’s department in 
Washington. 

Mr. Kibbe was one of the prime factors in the musical 
life of the above cities and about ten years ago organized 
the People’s Choral Society of Johnstown. He also or- 
ganized the Mendelssohn Male Chorus, the Gloversville 
Ladies’ Chorus and the Fulton County Choral Society. 

He was also identified with church and choir music 
and was soloist in and director of the choirs of the First 
Congregational Church of Gloversville, St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church of Johnstown, the First M. E. Church of 


Johnstown and the First Baptist Church of Gloversville. 


MRS. GEORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Singing 
267 WEST 70th STREET NEW YORK 


Teleph : Col rs 4436 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS 





BREAK DOWN DOORS TO 
HEAR ITALIAN BAND 


Visiting Royal Italian Grenadiers’ Band Welcomed by 
Noisy Throng at Two New York Concerts— 
Six Bandsmen Grippe Victims 


There was if anything more noise made in front of the 
footlights at the two concerts given in the Lexington 
Theatre, New York, by the newly arrived band of the 
Royal Italian Grenadiers, than was furnished by the or- 
ganization itself behind the footlights. Both afternoon 
and evening the theatre was crowded to the doors by an 
all-Italian crowd. The crowd cheered when the curtain 
went up, revealing the band in its natty uniforms; it 
cheered when “The Star Spangled Banner” was played; it 
howled when the “Marcia Reale” followed; it cheered 
and applauded whenever Captain Alessandro Sapelli, once 
Governor of Italian Somaliland, paused to take breath in 
the patriotic speech he delivered before each concert; it 
made vigorous noise after each number on the program; 
and in the evening Enrico Caruso got the loudest round 
of all when he came in and took his seat in a box with 
his new American bride. 

The band turned out to be a really first class body of 
players. The wood wind is unusually clean and pure in 
quality, while the brass seems lighter and clearer than in 
the bands of most other nations. There was brilliance in 
the clarinets and cornets and precision in the other de- 
partments. The tone was at all times well balanced and 
the conductors, Giovanni Tardite and Giuseppe Martino, 
proved their worth, not only as leaders, but as soloists. 

As usual with Italian programs, there was little except 
favorite operatic selections, though at the end there came 
an elaborate battle piece, “The Battle of Solferino,” writ- 
ten by Maestro Tardite. 

At the evening concert, the crowd outside—the house 
was oversold—succeeded in prying open one of the exit 
doors on the Fifty-first street side, and a couple of hun- 
dred impetuous music lovers poured in before the police 
could close them again. Another incident was the depar- 
ture of no less than six band members during the even- 
ing program. Victims of grippe, they passed from the 
stage directly into ambulances from the Italian Hospital 
and were taken to that institution for treatment. 


Frank Sheridan, Pianist 
Frank Sheridan initiated the capcert season at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Friday evening, October 4, very aus- 
piciously, when he gave his debut piano recital. His pro- 
gram was devoted to Chopin and Russian composers. 


played “The Star Spangled Banner” impressively. The 
Chopin numbers were study, op. 10, No. 3; study, op. 25, 
No. 5; study, op. 25, No. 12; impromptu, F sharp major; 
scherzo, C sharp minor ; sonata in B flat minor ; polonaise, 
A flat major, and for an encore the etude in F major. 
Although very successful in that group, his Russian num- 
bers were particularly well liked. These were “Romance” 
(Tschaikowsky), “Mead6w Lark” (Rubin Goldmark), 
“La Fontaine” (Ravel), burlesque (Ossip Gabrilowitsch) 
Rubin Goldmark, who, by the way, was in the audience, 
was represented on the program by the “Meadow Lark,” 
which had to be repeated, and for encore to the group 
Mr. Sheridan repeated the last number, the Gabrilowitsch 
burlesque. Then came group four: “Tambourin” (Ram- 
eau-Godowsky), “Islamey.” oriental fantasie (Balakirew). 
Four encores followed at the conclusion of the program: 
“Minstrels” (Debussy), “Caprice Espanol” (Moszkowski), 
“Butterfly,” etude by Chopin and Rachmaninoff’s prelude 
in G minor. 

A big audience was present and showed exceeding en- 
thusiasm for Mr. Sheridan’s playing. He has a big, clean 
cut technic, good speed, strength and fire, and a fine sing- 
ing tone. 


Josef Rosenblatt and Sascha Jacobsen 


The Hippodrome was crowded Sunday afternoon to hear 
the recital given by Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, and Sascha 
Jacobsen, violinist, the !atter taking the place of Max 
Rosen, who was ill with influenza. The affair was under 
the auspices of The Humanitarian Cult, and evidently 
awoke widespread interest. 

Cantor Rosenblatt sang operatic airs with opulent voice, 
and united with Mr. Jacobsen in Massenet’s “Elegie” and 
Hebrew melodies of his own arrangement, including the 
famous “Kol Nidrei.” Into these he put much pathos 
and detail of expression, singing “Soul of My People” 
for one of his encores. 

Mr. Jacobsen played works by Chopin-Auer, Sarasate 
and other moderns, with brilliant technic and beauty of 
tone. He, too, had to give encores. An address by Hon. 
William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, and one by Mischa 
Appelbaum, leader of the Humanitarian Cult, led up to 
the sale of Liberty Bonds, of which $1,400 worth were 
subscribed, one man taking a bond for every uniformed 
man in the audience. Stuart Ross played accompaniments 
for Cantor Rosenblatt, and Emanuel Balaban for Mr. 
Jacobsen. The cantor will give his next recital at Car- 
negie Hall, Sunday evening, October 20. 


Violet Ewart, Pianist 


Violet Ewart, a young Australian pianist, made her New 
York debut on Monday evening, October 7, before a good 
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MATJA NIESSEN-STONE, 


Mezzo-contralto and teacher whose New York recital will be 


given Saturday afternoon, November 16, at Aeolian Hall 


Mme. Stone’s program will consist of two groups of Ameri 
can compositions and one each of French and Russian, She 
has just returned to New York and opened her vocal studios 
at 50 West Sixty-seventh street, having visited, during the 
summer, Quogue, L. I.; Schroon Lake Adirondacks; Bret 
ton Woods, N. H.; Stonington, Conn., and Great Neck, L. 1 








Miss Ewart’s program was for one thing unconventional, 
opening as it did with the Roger-Ducasse “Variations sut 
un choral.” Her other numbers were: Scherzo (Brahms), 
Keltic sonata (MacDowell), “Fairy Pictures” (Korngo!d) 
and the Liszt “Mazeppa.” 

The pianist gave the general impression that she was not 
quite ready for a public recital. While her technic ap 
peared to be worthy enough, her tone was somewhat hard 
and colorless, and ‘n certain passages her pianissimo was 
blurred. In spite of these defects, there are possibilities in 
Miss Ewart, and under proper tuition she could go a great 





However, he did not begin his numbers before he had sized audience. way toward developing her art. 
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Sensational Success 





Initial Convente 


Colorado Springs Gazette, Sept. 28, 1918: 
“Upon the first appearance last evening, Lazaro, whose success was made in 


di for only the second time, won the sym- 





opera and who faced a 


“O bocca dolorosa.”’ 


ing high tones.” 


world’s great tenors. 


pathy and favor of his listeners at once quite as much by his charming naive 
stage manner as by his excellent singing. Unlike many operatic tenors, Lazaro 
has the voice and ability which enable him to risk concert performances with 
impunity. His very sympathetic organ is of a well-rounded tenor quality, refined 
and pliable, and when his conception of a phrase calls for high pianissimo he 
does not try to deceive us WITH A FALSETTO, but responds with a tone of 
exquisite beauty and warmth. This was perhaps nowhere better displayed than 
in Massenet’s “Ah non mi ridestar’”’ from “Werther,” and in Sibella’s bewitching 
It was in this style of song that his achievements merit 
special praise, not that the more dramatic or rollicking type were given a less 
artistic interpretation, but because the shading, poetry and restrained intensity 
revealed were of an order not often found in the offerings of operatic tenors. 
In songs calling for dramatic force and spirit he THRILLED THE AUDIENCE 
AGAIN AND AGAIN by the vibrancy and tonal opulence displayed in his ring- 


The Denver Times, Sept. 27, 1918: 

“Mr. Lazaro proved his right to be considered among the 
No singer in recent years has made a 
more favorable impression upon a Denver audience. He sang 
a varied program, tending more to the lyric than the dramatic. 
From a delicate bit like “Dawning, 
man, to his rendition of “(La donna e mobile,” which he gave as 
his final encore, Lazaro demonstrated the most superb artistry. 


A group of Spanish songs proved especially pleasing.” 


an exquisite song by Cad- 


heard.” 





The Wichita (Kansas) Beacon, Oct. 1, 1918: 

“The dedicatory program of the new Exposition Building 
proved to be an auspicious occasion, for every seat was taken 
and many extra chairs placed last night for the concert. 

“Lazaro, who is claimed by many critics to be the first tenor 
in the world, was a revelation, even to those who were expect- 
ing much, The easy production, the pure quality and the sweet- 
ness of his tones were a marvel. 
The group of Spanish songs, which had never been heard be- 
fore, were beautiful. 
which he has accomplished for the first time on this concert 
tour. His pronunciation was very clear and distinct and might 
well be patterned after by some American singers we have 


His work seemed flawless. 


He sang two songs in English, a feat 
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PARIS OPERA TO HONOR 
MARTYRED COMPOSERS 


Magnard’s “Guercoeur” and Granados’ “Goyescas 
Will Be Produced—An Erlanger Novelty, “Fau- 
blas,” for Opéra-Comique—Lamoureux- 
Colonne Orchestra Resumes 


Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées), ) 


aris, September i2, 1918 j 

Last Sunday afternoon at the Trocadéro a ceremony 

ganized by the “Association of Warriors, or Com 

tants, of the Great War" to celebrate the fourth anni 

ersary of the victory of the Marne. It took place under 

the presidency of General Maunoury, the victor of the 
{) cd 

The band of the Garde -Républicaine, with its corps of 

ims and bugles, the British band of the Second Life 


of the Opéra, Opéra-Comique and 
the other principal thea 
affecting ceremony The immense 
Maunoury a thrilling ovation, 


Cjuards, the first artists 


Francaise, as well as 
part in the 


ve General 


The Celebration at Meaux 


( omedt 
tre took 


ence 5 


Meaux, not fat Paris, the Marne heroes were 
At this commemoration of the first victory 
f the Marne, America paid honor to the memory of the 
fallen French heroes and was in turn honored for her 
pation in the second battle of the Marne American 
and Government representatives attended the cere- 
at the Cathedral and Hotel de Ville of Meaux and 
aced wreaths upon the graves of fallen French soldiers 


irom 


i honored 


parti< 
Arm 


pcre 


ear Neufmontier \mong the tributes was one from 
General Pershing “Amer ca,” he telegraphed, “today 
honors the sons of France who have fallen, the sons of 


for the cause of humanity. 
admiration for the military 
The various speakers paid 
United States and its fighters in France 
French Government representative, “The 

Wash'ngton are : their blood is flowing with ours 
and ~Fras traditional unselfishness is crowned by this 


still fighting, 
America’s sincere 
defenders.” 


France who are 
France has 
prowess ot her 
tribute to the 

Said on sons 


here 
re urd,” 
Opéra and Opéra-Comique 

The date tixed for the reopening of the Paris Opéra is 


October 15 next For the first time “Guercceur,” by Al 


bertc Magnard nd “Les Goyescas,” by Granados, will be 


MUSICAL COURIER 


given, homage thus being addressed to the two musicians, 
victims of German berbarity. 

Director Jacques Rovché hopes to produce during the 
next season many unpublished works as well as those of 
the old repertoire. Mozart’s “Don Juan” and probably 
Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots,” which the Gaité-Lyrique, 
at the request of the Opéra, refrained from producing. 
There is also a question of Verdi's “Trouvére” (“Trova- 
tore”) being revived. 

Among the numerous works that Director P. B. Ghensi 
reckons to give at the Opéra-Comique during the approach- 
ing new season (continved season, I should say, for the 
Opéra-Comique has not been closed this summer), is a 
musical score by Camille Erlanger composed upon a libretto 
taken from “Faublas.” 


Orchestra Concerts to Resume 


The Associations of the Concerts Colonne-Lamoureux 
announce the resumption of their concerts at the Salle 
Gaveau beginning Sunday afternoon, October 20, under 
the joint direction of Camille Chevillard and Gabriel 
Pierné Comte pE Detma-Heine. 


“Habanera” Postponed in Chicago 


One of the novelties that was scheduled for produc- 
tion during the coming season by Maestro Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, but which was postponed until next year, is Raoul 
Laparra’s “Hahanera.” The details of the production were 
so numerous that it was found impossible to get it ready 
in time; besides, Mr. Muratore, who was to sing the prin- 
part, found that his engagements, as well as the 
work on new parts previously assigned to him, would pre- 
vent his giving the necessary time to the study of the 
work. Under the circumstances, both Maestro Campanini 
ind Mr. Laparra agreed that a postponement would be 
the best plan if the work was to receive an adequate 
presentation, 


cipal 


Frieda Hempel Helps Liberty Loan 


Frieda Hempel, just returned from her summer in 
the Adirondacks, has begun to do her bit for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. She will sing on the steps of the Sub- 
treasury on Friday noon, October 11, and in the even- 
ing she will sing at the Academy of Music at the big 
rally which marks the close of Brooklyn's big day in 
the drive. Col. Theodore Roosevelt will deliver the 


address 


The following week, Miss Hempel will sing on the 
Library steps, Fifth avenue and Forty-second street. 











FAMOUS 


Mr. Clarence 
of New York 














KOSCAK YAMADA 


and Conductor of the Philharmonic Society of Tokyo 


His First Orchestral Concert in this country will be given at 


Carnegie Hall, Wednesday Eve., Oct. 16, 1918 


Under the Auspices of the Japan Society 


Whitehill, America’s foremost baritone, and 150 voices of the New Choral Society 
will render compositions of Mr. 


JULES DAIBER, Exclusive Management, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


JAPANESE COMPOSER 


Yamada. Orchestra of 90 musicians. 























ON TOUR 


October 16th, Greenfield 
October 17th, Amsterdam 
October 21st, Geneva 
October 22nd, Ithaca 
October 28th, Potsdam 
October 29th, Ogdensburg 


STIEFF PIANO 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Associate Manager: HELEN L. LEVY 





VER DENTON 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Russian Symphony Orchestra of NewYork 


Modest Altschuler, Conductor 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER 
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NEW IDEAS FOR CLEVELAND 
SYMPHONY ORGANIZATION 


Quality in Music, Not Quantity, to Be Conductor 
Sokoloff’s Aim 


As already announced in the Musicat Courirr, Cleve- 
land is to have a sympkony orchestra of its own. Nikolai 
Sokoloff has been engaged by the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion to organize and conduct the orchestra. Mr. Sokoloff 
goes to Cleveland with many noteworthy credentials. For 
two years he was conductor of the San Francisco Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; for three years one of the first violin- 
ists of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; for one year con- 
certinaster of Modest Altschuler’s Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, and during this last spring season he conducted 
the Cincinnati Sympheny Orchestra. 

Mr. Sokoloff, a Russian by birth, is now a naturalized 
American citizen, a fact of which he is justly proud. His 
ideals are distinctly American. It is his plan to reach out 
beyond the usual concert goers to those who rarely, if 
ever, have the opportunity of hearing good music. This 
he will accomplish through a close affiliation with the com- 
munity “sing” centers, the Cleveland Settiement School of 
Music and public schools. In a word, it is his idea to give 
the benefit of his talents to all classes of people and thus 
to educate them to a higher appreciation of good mus‘c. 

Plans for the orchestra are well under way. It will 
begin with a membership of fifty and will be made up en- 
t'rely of local men. Mr. Sokoloff’s aim at all times will be 
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NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, = 
Organizer of the new Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra and its conductor, as he looked a year ago 
when playing in France for the American soldiers, “ 
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not to give concerts in quantity but concerts of quality; 
not many performances, but none that have not been 
carefully and thoroughly prepared. In a genera! way, 
the plan for the first season is to give three or four differ- 
ent programs, these to be played, each of them, three or 
four times, once in a downtown auditorium and then in 
various community centers, especially in high school audi- 
toriums. Cleveland looks forward to a most successful 
season for its new orchestra. 


Amato Is Making Many Patriotic Appearances 

Pasquale Amato, the widely known baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is actively engaged these 
days in the interest of patriotic organizations. Mr. Amato 
was the principal singer at the Red Cross concert in Long 
Branch on August 11, and September 8 he sang with Ca- 
ruso and McCormack at the Police Field Day in Sheeps- 
head Bay. On October 1 he received the plaudits of an 
enormous crowd when he sang for the Liberty Loan on 
the Sub-Treasury steps of downtown New York. October 
4 Mr. Amato again appeared for the Liberty Loan at a 
French day celebration at the Altar in Madison Square. 
He is booked also to appear on October 11 at a Liberty 
Loan celebration in Brooklyn, at which Colonel Roosevelt 
will speak, and on October 13 he will give a joint recital 
with Miss Muzio for the benefit of the Red Cross in 
Cleveland. ; 

October 15 Mr. Amato will be seen in his famous role 
of Tonio in a special performance of “Pagliacci” in De- 
troit with Caruso. He has also been booked for a concert 
on the Mary Free Bed Guild Course in Grand Rapids on 
October 16 


Morgan to Direct Campaign Chorus 


Plans have been completed for three concerts to be given 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, by the Billy Sunday Cam- 
paign Choir of 1,020 voices. One of these is to take the 
form of a reception to Mr. Sunday. The first rehearsal 
was appointed for Monday evening last at the Metropoli- 
tan Temple, Fourteenth street and Seventh avenue, All 
singers are invited to join this chorus which again this 
year will be under the direction of Tali Esen Morgan. 





ARTHA WILLISTON 





——— SOPRANO 
de Vally French Opera Co. 
—Available for Concert Oratorio, Festival— 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, luc., Aeolian Hall, Rew fore 
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ZO ELLIOTT, COMPOSER “LONG, LONG 
TRAIL,” WRITES NEW SONG 


This Time It’s a Scotch One Called “There’s a Wee Cottage on the 
Hillside” 
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Few people there are these days who have not at some 
time or other heard Zo Elliott's ““There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” either sung by a regiment of marching soldiers or 
played by a rousing military band. In fact, the song is 
without doubt one of the greatest of its kind—one that is 
destined to go down in history. 

Many of the people who admire the appealing tuneful- 
ness of “The Trail”—as the composer himself calls it for 
short—will be interested to know that at present Mr. 
Elliott is serving Uncle Sam in the Radio Corps, being at 
the present time stationed in New York. 

When this country entered the world conflict the young 
composer .was admitted to Plattsburg, but after seven 
weeks’ training he was discharged on account of physical 
disability. As one would suppose, this was a severe blow 
to Mr. Elliott, and he made up his mind to get into some 
branch of the service as soon as he could. As a result, 
several months ago he was accepted in the Radio Corps 
and was sent to Camp Vail, New Jersey, later being trans- 
ferred to New York for a special course of study at the 
City College. 

One or two mornings after he entered the college he 
enjoyed the experience of having his own song sung by 
300 fellow soldiers. It seems, according to Mr. Elliott, 
that that number of men slept on cots arranged in the 
chapel, and one morning the organist awoke them with 
some of his selections, among them being “The Long, 
Long Trail.” 

“It was very thrilling for me to see them—300 strong— 
face the organ and join in the chorus with all their main 
and might. I shall. not forget the occasion for a long 
while,” said Mr. Elliott, enthusiastically. 

About two weeks ago Zo Elliott himself sang the song 
at a benefit in Brooklyn given by a Danish society to buy 
wool for their organization. .He sang the ‘song first as a 
solo, with the chorus of Four. Minute: Men repcating the 
chorus of “The Trail.” Mr. Elliott’s “good singing 
teacher”—as he.calls Wily de Sadler—was in the audience 
and watched his pupil intently. Likewise, Mr. Elliott said 
that he watched Mr. de Sadler’s face to see if he made 
any suggestions to make his voice clearer. 

“He kept nodding encouragingly,” explained Mr. Elliott 
to a Musicar .Courter representative, “as if things were 
going all right. The last time we repeated the chorus, the 
chorus was singing pianissimo and I was singing middle 
voice, T saw Mr. de Sadler raise his finger as we neared 
the end.. It was the high sign from my commander, and I 





took the high A flat. The song was ended and another 
pleasant memory had been connected with it.” 

Mr. Elliott has always been enthusiastic about his work 
with Mr. de Sadler because it has helped him tremen- 
dously with his composition work, 

Speaking of composition work reminds the writer that 
Mr. Elliott has recently finished another song, “The Wee 
Cottage on the Hillside,” which bids fair to become as 
popular as “The Trail.” It is a Scotch song, with a set 
of quaint Scotch dialect words, and also a verse and chorus 
in English. The very title itself, “The Wee Cottage on the 
Hillside,” will give one some idea of its nature. Already 
the number has been tried out in the camps, and the boys 
termed it “a go.” 

M. Witmark, publisher of “The Long, Long Trail,” is 
also publishing the new Elliott song. 

A final word or two about “The Long, Long Trail.” 
Stracciari, the famous baritone of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, has made a Columbia record of it, which will be 
released shortly, and the last royalty paid to Zo Elliott 
and Stoddard King, the writer of the words, enabled Mr. 
King to support his little family sufficiently to allow him 
to enlist in the army—a thing that he had been prevented 
from doing through financial circumstances. Thus both Zo 
Ellictt and Stoddard King, the young composers of “The 
Long, Long Trail,” are now living the trail. ui V. 


LOUIS H. BOURDON PREDICTS 
GREAT FUTURE FOR MONTREAL 


Montreal, Canada, October 4, 1918. 
Louis H. Bourdon, the well known and distinguished 
impresario, is deeply interested in the Montreal public. 
He is instituting the “Sunday” concert which has so long 
delighted the American audience. Much can be said for 
and against the Sunday programs, but Mr. Bourdon feels 
that students and music lovers are now ready for the 
venture. Mr. Bourdon is beginning the series with Ysaye, 
October 6, and will follow with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Leopold Auer, Elman, de Gogorza, Godowsky, 
Levitzki, Seidel, Casals, etc. Ysaye has a sold out 
house and people are anticipating the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra. Ten per cent. of all the receipts of Mr. Bour- 

don’s concerts goes to the maimed musicians of France. 
Dr. Perrin is to give his inaugural address to the stu- 
dents of music at McGill University and present the cer- 
tificates won by the commencement examinations last June 
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PROVE THAT YOU ARE A 
100% AMERICAN 


Today it is an honor to say, “I am an Amer- 
ican.” When you see a boy in the U. S. khaki, 
or a bluejacket from our Navy, it makes you 
proud to say, “I am an American.” When you 
read of the heroic acts of our boys on the 
fighting front it makes you thrill when you 
think, “I am an American.” 


You have the right to say that if you are 
doing your share; if you are obeying cheer- 
fully the laws and regulations made necessary 
by the war; if you are learning to speak the 
language of America, or helping others to 
learn it; if you are a citizen or preparing to 
become a citizen of America; if you are back- 
ing the Liberty Loan with every dollar you can 
possibly invest—then you have the right to say 
with pride, “I am an American.” 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


(Space contributed by Musicai Courier.) 
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The advance sale for the San Carlo Opera Company 
is tremendous, “Aida” being sold out for the opening night 
Other operas to be given are: “Faust,” “Lucia,” “Carmen,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Jewels of the Ma- 
denna,” “Romeo and Juliet” and “Trovatore.” 

It is reported that Elizabeth Amsden, of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, and Joseph Royer were married in 
Quebec. 

The sale of seats is opened for the John McCormack 
Red Cross benefit concert at the St. Denis Theatre. 

Edward Farnum gave an interesting organ program Sun- 
day evening at Christ Church, playing Bach, Haydn and 
Handel selections. 

Landry opened his vocal studio, September 15, at 121 
Bishop street. 

Evelyn Boyce is to present Lazaro, in Windsor Hall, 
October 18. 

Viola Cole, pianist, has opened a studio in the Mount 
Pleasant apartments. This distinguished teacher will ac- 
cept only a limited number of students. Pupils who wish 
to play for Miss Cole should write and make an appoint- 
ment. F. E. A. 

















AN APPEAL FROFI 


CHARLES HARRISON 








Fellow Musicians: 


Every living American must heed the voice of Uncle Sam; he is calling for cash 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
America is the greatest factor in the World’s musical progress. 
Do you feel your debt of gratitude? 
Then don’t do just your bit; do more than that, and then some more! 

Many of our colleagues already have gone over, willing to face the supreme 
sacrifice, if need be. 

Dare we shirk our duty to these brave lads? 
Isn’t the giving of mere dollars insignificant as a substitute for the sacrifices which 
they voluntarily are paying? 

After all, it is very little that is asked of us. 
Let us stand fast—ready to support Uncle Sam and the boys to our utmost farthing. 


Charbe Sfrrr in. 
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IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


Because of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion conditions, all periodicals will frequent- 
ly be delivered late. If your copy of the 
Musical Courier does not reach you on time 
please do not write complaining of the de- 
lay, as it is beyond our power to prevent it. 
Until transportation conditions are im- 
proved these delays and irregularities are 
unavoidable. 











Music is doing its customary patriotic and profit- 
able share in pushing the Fourth Liberty Loan to 
triumphal success. 

stbaithelieisiain 

It is as much the province of American audi- 
ences to encourage American artists as it is that of 
the manager, No need to worry about the critics ; 
they always will follow the example of the audi- 


ences. 
a 
“In these years of war,” says Henry T. Finck, 
“there is no way of waving the musical flag of 
Americanism so patriotically as by the singing of 
MacDowell’s songs and the playing of his piano and 
orchestral pieces.” 
a conan 
The New York wartime detractors of German 
classical music were taken aback considerably when 
the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire an- 
nounced as the chief number of its opening concert 
here—Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony ! 
eee Seen 
Maestro Cilea, best known as composer of 
“Adrienne Lecouvrer,” and now director of the 
Naples (Italy) Conservatory, is at work on a new 
opera, “Falena,” which will be published by Son- 
zogno, The libretto is by Gioacchino Forzano, 
after a story by the French author, Henri Bataille. 
etiesieailpainmesen 
They do say that there was one musician in 
Chicago who carefully explained ‘to the board of 
trustees of the of®hestra just how and why that 
organization was sure to go all to pieces if they 
didn’t engage him to come to the rescue with his 
superhuman talents. He was the most surprised 
person in the world when he discovered that the 
trustees had failed to be convinced and had chosen 
Eric Delamarter. “A vote of thanks is due the 
trustees,” writes the Musrcat Courter’s Chicago 
office. Incidentally, Mr. Delamarter is not looking 
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for all the glory himself. Chicago is to have several 
guest conductors. Nikolai Sokoloff is already en- 
gaged for a pair of concerts and negotiations are on 
with several American conductors. It is a good 


policy Sey 

New York’s first Sunday, October 6, in the new 
concert season yielded a showing of four concerts, 
quite a respectable figure. When the season is in 
full blast, fourteen concerts is nearer the regular 
Sabbath day musical roster. 

encase eens 

Now that autocracies are on the wane why toler- 
ate arrogant foreign influences that dictate the con- 
duct of affairs at great opera houses? Opera seems 
to have its Hindenburgs who think that might is 
right, and they are not German, either. 

manuel 

lhe Musicar Courter learns that the Cincinnati 

Orchestra has given up its intention of playing in 

New York this season. The date that was originally 

selected for the first concert, Sunday evening, 

Noveinber 17, at the Hippodrome, has been taken 
over for the joint recital of Ysaye and Elman, 

The epidemic of la grippe is causing disturbance 
to music schedules all over the country as well as 
a general closing of the theatres. Manager Charles 
L. Wagner reports that he has been obliged to 
abandon three widely scattered dates, one at Den- 
ver, Colorado, for the Metropolitan Quartet, one at 
Cincinnati for Mme, Galli-Curci and one at Indian- 
apolis for John McCormack. Creatore’s Opera 
Company, which was to have opened on Monday of 
this week at Allentown, Pa., going then to Phila- 
delphia, has had to cancel for both places. 

piseeaigedbemacgiaiay 

Abandoning grand opera for the moment, Reg- 
inald de Koven has returned to the field of his 
earlier work and completed the score of a musical 
play called “Yesterday,” the book of which is by 
Glen MacDonough. It will appear on Broadway, 
under the Shubert direction, about Thanksgiving 
time. .Mr. de Koven is, however, already engaged 
with Percy Mackaye on a serious work which, the 
Musicat Courter understands, has been accepted 
by Cleofonte Campanini and will be produced by the 
Chicago Opera Association during the season of 
1919-20. 


en 


A correspondent asks us if we knew that Richard 
Bentlcy is credited with writing “that no man was 
ever written out of reputation but by himself.” 
He then points the finger of critical scorn at us for 
crediting Macaulay with a paragraph in our last 
issue referring to books: “They are written down 
not by what is written about them but by what is 
written in them.” As Bentley lived from 1662 to 
1742, and Macaulay from 1800 to 1859 we are in- 
clined to favor Bentley’s claim. In case neither 
Bentley nor Macaulay made that statement about 
reputations and books we hereby make it for them. 

Sccapestellpssccsinsatee 

The present crop of musical plays in New York 
is of unusually poor quality as compared with the 
output of former seasons. The current revues, 
comic operas, and musical comedies here are “Zieg- 
feld’s Follies,” at the Globe Theatre, “Sinbad,” at 
the Century Theatre, “The Girl Behind the Gun,” 
at the New Amsterdam, “Head Over Heels,” at 
the Cohan, “Fiddlers Three,” at the Cort, “Going 
Up,” at the Liberty, “Passing Show of 1918,” at 
the Winter Garden, “Some Night,” at the Harris, 
“Sometime,” at the Shubert, “The Maid of the 
Mountains,” at the Casino, and “Maytime,” at the 
Broadhurst. 

eeclainielellp satin 

Music in our public schools is better off on the 
whole than it was formerly, but the current methods 
are by no means ideal and here and there smack of 
old fashioned uselessness. The youngster, like his 
elders, generally is interested more in tune and 
rhythm than in the science of the tonal art, and it 
strikes some progressive musical educators that it 
would be beneficial to give most school children a 
few minutes of exercise per day in the singing of 
the better grade ballads and popular lyric songs, 
in addition to setting the juveniles at running up 
and down the “do, re, mi, fa, sol,” and learning how 
to count and to read notes. This idea has sug- 
gested itself because of the interest and enthusiasm 
displayed by children at “Community Sings,” where 
they often lead the adults in knowledge of the music 
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and texts of the numbers presented. A love for 
melody ballads, instilled in the children at school, 
hardly could help to exert good influence and to 
implant a sound love for music of the better kind. 
+ 

October has been a popular month with the 
mothers of composers, as the following list will 
show: Bizet, October 25, 1838; Liszt, October 22, 
1811; Saint-Saéns, October 9, 1835; Georg Schu- 
mann, October 25, 1866; Johann Strauss, October 
25, 1825; Van der Stucken, October 15, 1858; 
Verdi, Octoher 9, 1813. Saint-Saéns, therefore, 
was eighty-three years old yesterday, October 10, 
1918, and, from all accounts, still going strong. The 
list of composers who finished their tasks in Octo- 
ber is still longer: Balfe, October 20, 1870; 
Bruckner, October 11, 1895; Dudley Buck, October 
6, 1909; Chopin, October 17, 1849; Cornelius, Octo- 
ber 26, 1874; Gounod, October 18, 1893; Spohr, 
October 22, 1859; Tschaikowsky, October 12, 1893; 
Volkmann, October 29, 1883. 

eomeemreelnsoneipes 


Sir Henry Wood, the English musician who was 
reported to have been one of those offered the post 
of conductor for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
is an enthusiastic amateur painter. Many a time has 
he reluctantly gathered up his brushes, paint tubes, 
canvasses and easel to get back to London for a 
concert. A few years ago he was almost persuaded 
to give an exhibition of his paintings. His better 
judgment and the counsel of a few wise friends, 
however, caused him to avoid publicity as a painter. 
He knew well enough that the world does not will- 
ingly give to one man more than one reputation and 
that his brush work would be subject to criticism on 
a level with his standing as a.conductor. English 
painting has Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Turner, Leighton, Millais, Watts, and it need not 
begrudge music the services of Sir Henry Wood. 


“At present he is principal conductor at. the 
Grand Opera in Paris under Andre Messager, now 
in this country with the Conservatoire Orchestra.” 
This, referring to Henri Rabaud, the new Boston 
Symphony conductor, is a sample of how accurate 
the New York Herald can be when it tries. In the 
first place, M. Rabaud is not and never has been 
principal conductor at the Paris Opéra; in the sec- 
ond place, what is a “principal” conductor “under” 
somebody else? In the third place, M. Messager 
has not been associated with the Paris Opéra for 
several years past; in the fourth place there is no 
such institution as the “Grand Opera” in Paris— 
there are the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique ; and in 
the fifth place, M. Messager, “now in this country,” 
was not in this country when the Herald’s article 
was printed. For concentrated misinformation, 
commend us to those twenty-three words. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


A letter received from an American musician re- 
siding in London, England, reads: 

Having seen in the Musica Courter of August 1 some- 
thing about the Society of American Music Optimists, 
founded by Mana-Zucca, I am writing for fuller infor- 
mation regarding it. It reads temptingly, but ah! how 
much is read in print concerning American composition 
and composers, and alas! how little seems to be done to 
encourage an American musican to do anything but what 
is called “rag time.” 

That, unhappily, has been so much in evidence that in 
every musical effort made by an American abroad, the 
Europeans seem determined to look for “ragtime.” Amer- 
icans still are intimidated by European opinion. They can 
fight bravely enough for every other cause but their own 
art. They seem cowardly in regard to it and feel they 
must apologize for its existence. No other nation on 
God’s earth takes that attitude toward its own. I have 
battled in Europe for many years and I can tell Americans 
that Europeans do not respect them any the more for their 
lack of principle in regard to their own art. However, 
why talk about all this? It will effect nothing. If an 
American can “win out” in Europe and return home with 
strong indorsements from abroad, his fellow countrymen 
are glad to own him; but without such credentials——! 

The whole thing is very cruel, to say the least. : 

The foregoing !etter has a queer tone and one 
that seems not at all in harmony with the things all 
the rest of us are saying, and many of us are be- 
lieving, about American music at the present time. 
“This is the psychological moment for American 
music,” is a phrase heard wherever two or more 
American musicians meet, and when that is said, a 
significant pause ensues, a wait for something to 
happen, like a thunderclap and a darkening of the 
heavens, to be followed by a radiant burst of light 
and a star of hope or a rainbow of promise to 
illuminate the happy skies and serve as a beacon to 
let the American musician know that the Mighty 
One himself, too, is aware of the psychological mo- 
ment for American music. 

In the meantime, however, a number of American 
musicians who do not expect any relief that they do 
not help to arrange for themselves, are doing much 
more for American music than merely talking about 
it. ‘hey have been instrumental in causing the pub- 
lic to take seriously the claims of many of our native 
sons and daughters whose tonal output was ignored 
formerly because it was home grown and lacked the 
exotic appeal of the article imported from Europe 
whence the recognized models originated. Of the 
many organizations now active for the practical 
resentation of the American composer none is 
more vigorous or helpful than the S. A. M. O. It 
has given concerts of new works and public hear- 
ings to new artists. It will be more in evidence 
this season than ever before. 

The amusing part of all this is, that in England 
the English musicians always were complaining 
about the favoritism extended there to German mu- 
sicians, while in Germany the German musicians 
were reviling the French, Italian and Russian mu- 
sicians who took away opportunities from Hans, and 
Fritz, and Gretchen; and in France, the French mu- 
sicians and press always were grumbling about the 
American Mary Gardens, and Sybil Sandersons, 
and Maggie Teytes, and Emma Eameses, and 
Australian, and Finnish, and Italian, and Spanish 
prima donnas who monopolized the chief roles at 
the Opéra and the Comique. All this was natural 
before the war: just as natural as the conditions 
which have obtained since 1914. This world’s war 
has stirred to its deepest recesses the nationalistic 
feeling in every country that is a belligerent. Ger- 
many adheres more closely than ever to its Beet- 
hoven; France exalts its Franck and Debussy to the 
very heights; Italy acclaims Verdi and Puccini; 
England rallies round Elgar, and Parry, and Cowen ; 
and Austria reveres its Haydn and Mozart and 
Liszt. 

The American musician has done wonders in in- 
jecting himself into this war musically. No other 
country has recognized camp singing to such an ex- 
tent as our Government. No other country has 
made such elaborate arrangements as ours for the 
musical entertainment of the soldiers at the front. 
Our bands have been improved and augmented. 
Competent musicians are in charge everywhere of 
the soldier choruses and bands. American patriotic 
songs and sentimental ballads are popular in all the 
allied ranks abroad. 

At home the American musician, while he does 
not fird exactly an El Dorado, nevertheless is made 


to feel that he has a chance for a hearing provided 
his otferings possess merit. Our public is not an easy 
victim of musical charlatans, and an artist’s Ameri- 
canism 1s not a sure badge to favor unless his per- 
formances do honor to his nationality. No fault can 
be found with the public for that. No real lover of 
art, and of American art in particular, would wish 
it to be otherwise. 

We think that our correspondent, who possibly 
has not been in this country for a long while, is mis- 
led by conditions which existed here a dozen years 
ago, but which have changed very much for the 
better since then. The Metropolitan, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia Operas have produced Ameri- 
can operas ; our orchestras have paid more and more 
attention to American scores, and singers have been 
generous in giving up a vital part of their programs 
to the presentation of American songs. American 
playcrs fill most of the seats in the symphony organ- 
izations. American singers occupy leading positions 
in the Metropolitan and Chicago Operas. Even such 
a distinctly Italian operatic company as the San 
Carlo, during its remarkably successful recent four 
weeks’ season here at the Shubert Theatre, entrusted 
the chief prima donna roles to Marcella Craft, an 
experienced American, and to Queena Mario, a 
debutant American fresh from the studio of her 
teacher. This is a far cry from the days when our 
young singers were told by opera impresarios to go 
to Europe “and get a reputation.” Some of them 
did. It was not always a musical reputation. 

No one in Europe who has a spark of intelligence 
confuses “ragtime” or “jazz” with our artistic mu- 
sical productions. And by the way, there is no need 
to apologize for ragtime and jazz. They fill their 
very good purpose admirably, and we have observed 
that Europeans of all nationalities have not dis- 
dained to model their popular music along the lines 
of the American brand, and to change their time- 
honored dance steps to suit the newer rhythms of 
Sousa, Berlin, Kern, Hirsch, and Herbert. 

American music is doing nicely, thank you, and 
the betting still is only one million or so against one 
that there will be a California Wagner, a Boston 
Bach, a Seattle Verdi, a Florida Gounod, an Indiana 
Ravel, or an Arizona Rimsky-Korsakoff, within the 
next twenty-five years or so. 


More Non-Essentials 


Statistical music critics. 
Historical music critics. 
Hysterical music critics. 
Pedantic music critics, 
\nalytical music critics. 
Impressionistic music critics. 
Flippant music critics. 

Music critics. 


Crippling the Concert Goer 


M. H. Hanson, the manager, is in receipt of a 
letter from the director of a music school, who 
writes: “THaving a conservatory, I encourage my 
students to patronize your concerts; therefore, if 
you have any complimentary tickets to spare for 
those of my students who cannot afford to pay, you 
will greatly oblige me by sending some to me.” Mr. 
Hanson remarks that as nearly all music students 
cannot afford to pay, he wonders what percentage 
of the enrollment this director encourages to “pa- 
tronize” concerts. 

The question of free tickets for music students is 
one which has given concert managers and artists 
much trouble. It has been found that even when 
such tickets are sent to students they do not use 
them unless the concert-givers are well-known 
artists. Of course in the case of the best known 
artists there are no tickets left unsold, and therefore 
the students buy their way into such concerts. Both 
the managers and the artists are anxious to extend 
every possible advantage to students, but on the 
other hand, they cannot be blamed for not wishing 
to give away seats which stand every chance of 
being sold. 

The same music students who spend money for 
theatres and vaudevilles and go to moving pictures 
several times in the week, expect to attend concerts 
free of charge. » There is no real basis for such a 
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claim, not even that of “professional courtesy.” The 
admission rates to the balconies and galleries at the 
concert halls are scaled down so low that they are 
well within the purse of all but the very poorest 
students. 

Instead of becoming accustomed to ask and ex- 
pect free entrance to concerts, students should be 
encouraged to pay, as they will then be inclined to 
appreciate much more highly what they hear, to pick 
out good from bad art, and to set a proper financial 
value on their own later professional efforts. 

“Once a deadhead, always a deadhead,” is an old 
managerial axiom which has been proved over and 
over again. Musicians who have been educated as 
students into the idea that they have a right to hear 
concerts free, rarely reach a state of mind in later 
years which would enable them to pass good coin 
of the realm through a box-office window to pay for 
the privilege of listening to music. 

Even in Europe, where the governments exercise 
so much paternalism in art matters, students are not 
given free admission to professional concerts, but 
receive a large reduction from the regular prices 
They are, however, permitted to attend, gratis, the 
rehearsals of opera and of symphony concerts, and 
that is an inestimable benefit. Such a plan easily 
could be carried out in New York and other cities 
with the most excellent results. 

The Philharmonic and New York Symphony Or- 
chestras and the Metropolitan Opera House should 
make a start in that direction. It would cost theim 
nothing. 


Emperors Please Notice 


Charles Wagner, the manager, said the other day: 
“The Metropolitan Opera Quartet, Alda, Martinelli, 
de Luca, and Lazzari, with Papi as conductor, have 
been on the road for almost a fortnight, and report 
everybody happy and satisfied. I am sure Peace is 
near.” 

How the Other Half Sings 


Not long ago Captain A. N. Hoxie, musical chief- 
tain of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, dared us to 
attend a couple of his community “Sings” in that 
city, and watch him plant the tonal seed which he 
cousiders the germinal process that will most quickly 
help our nation to burst into full melodic bloom. 
In these columns we told of our longstanding objec- 
tion to community “Sings”—based principally on 
our ignorance of what that function meant, and our 
disinclination to visit one in order to clear up our 
confusion—and we told also how Hoxie had con- 
vinced us in Philadelphia that there is a distinct so- 
cial and communistic value in that form of entertain- 
ment, that it possesses possibilities of being devel 
oped into artistic publishments, and that it is a mar- 
velous aid in assisting the war purpose and spiritual 
merale of American men, women, and children, 

The Philadelphia experience, while interesting to 
us, was not considered a typical one by Hoxie, for he 
was dealing there more or less with crowds that 
were acquainted with the ways of, community 
“Sings,” and knew him, if not through actual mu- 
sical contact, at least by reputation. “Some day,” 
Hexie told us, “when the call comes from a locality 
far from Philadelphia, and is sent forth by a com- 
munity which never has had a ‘Sing,’ I'd like you 
to be on hand in order to see how strong is this mu- 
sical impulse in all classes of the population, and 
how sincere is their enthusiasm for these tonal meet- 
ings, without any urge or drive from outside inter- 
ested sources,” 

Last Saturday such a call was in evidence from 
Staatsburg, that ancient Dutchess County strong- 
hold, and Hoxie and his big Navy car swung us 
there through eighty odd miles of crisp October 
weather and beautiful Hudson River scenery tinted 
with autumn chromatics. 

Just beyond Staatsburg we came to the foot of a 
majestic elevation overlooking the water. Atop of 
the eminence was a stately looking Colonial house, 
unmistakably old, and fascinatingly picturesque. 
It was Pawling Manor, one of the historic land- 
marks of the neighborhood, and the slope graduating 
from the house to the river was the site selected for 
the holding of the first Dutchess County community 
“Sing.” 

Seated on the porch of the Manor, with its own 
ers, Mr. and Mrs, William Schupp, and their daugh- 
ter, Lada, the gifted interpretative dancer, we looked 
across the broad expanse of the Hudson and at the 
distant Catskills rearing their heights beyond Kings- 








Saint Cecilia, patron saint of music, died centuries ago; Columbia, patron saint of Liberty, is very much 


alive, but she needs your support just now. BUY LIBERTY BONDS! 
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ton, and listened to the story of how the “Sing” was 
started. 

“Something of the mystery of the Catskills clings 
to the towns of this region,” said Mrs. Schupp, 
“and certainly something of Rip Van Winkle’s aloof- 
ness, if not of his sleepiness, is in the residents, 
townspeople as well as the owners of all the won- 
derful estates hereabouts. We had read of Mr. 
Hoxie’s ability to bring people closer together 
through their innate love of music, and we decided 
to arrange a hillside ‘Sing,’ invite every one in the 
county to come, and then hand over the whole affair 
to the visitors as their own party. Surprise and 
incredulity reigned on all sides when we announced 
the ‘Sing.’ We were told by many of the old resi- 
dents that the Dutchess County folk were not given 
much to patronizing ‘musical shows’ and that not 
even some of the most interesting and exciting en- 
tertainments had sufficed to coax the town dwellers 
into attendance or to lure the landed squires and 
dames from their fastnesses along the banks of the 
American Rhine. Every one has been on the qui 
vive to see if every one else would go. We had 
acceptances from Governor Whitman, Secretary of 
State Hugo, Clarence Whitehill, Francis Peralta, the 
faculty and students of Vassar, delegations from the 
military, constabulary, and civic bodies of all the 
towns along the Upper Hudson, and innumerable 
private citizens and citizenesses. Now let us see if 
they will come.” 

They came. Hundreds and hundreds of them, 
mostly in motor cars, which lined the old Albany 
Post Road so thickly that mounted State constables 
had to keep the main artery of travel open. The 
crowds perched themselves on the hillside and faced 
the music stand, an elaborate al fresco stage with 
a rear wall for a sounding board and decorated 
with American flags and with boughs and branches 
from the trees on the place. 

An orchestra made up of New York Philharmonic 
players opened the proceedings under Hoxie’s lead- 
ership and was enjoyed decisively. Just after the 
three instrumental selections it was that we noticed 
a grizzled old countryman snap his jaws shut tight, 
square his shoulders defiantly and pull his peaked 
cap down low over his face as he muttered in our 
hearing to his neighbors: “And now I’d like to see 
if they can make me sing.” 


“All Together” 


Hoxie used his customary force, or magnetism, 
or persuasiveness of personality, or whatever it is 
he employs to extract musical sounds from a mul- 
titude at least half of which is prepared to do noth- 
ing except listen to how the other half sings. Out- 
wardly Hoxie reveals little of his methods, except 
a firm, sweeping beat, an air of authority based on 
conscious knowledge of his métier, and a general 
attitude of friendliness and good comradeship. His 
remarks are apt and “human”; his smile is all em- 
bracing. The man radiates an intense degree of 
enthusiasm, a deep love for his fellows, and an ever 
present conviction that he is doing something not so 
much for Hoxie as for the greatest good to the 
greatest number of people of all degrees. 

The beginning of the Pawling Manor “Sing” was 
a timid enough manifestation. Reluctant and even 
feeble vocalism came from the self-conscious crowd. 
“It’s a Long Way to Berlin, But We'll Get There” 
did not reflect much dynamic optimism, until Hoxie 
made it dawn in upon his cohorts that they were 
singing to the boys in blue and khaki as those boys 
were singing to them; that in every camp in the 
country the same song was ringing out ; that echoes 
of it came floating back from the camps in France 
and from the trenches that faced the Hindenburg 
line and were creeping on toward Metz and the 
Rhine. Then the Hudson River patriots loosed 
their tones, and by the time they chorused “Good- 
Bye, Broadway, Hello, France,” “Smiles,” “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” “Just Like Washington 
Crossed the Delaware, General Pershing Will Cross 
the Rhine,” the volume of sound came from all over 
the hillside, and swelled into a full, rich diapason of 
joyful chanting. 

An interlude of highly tutored art formed a strik- 
ing contrast, when Frances Peralta, of the Chicago 
Opera, delivered a “Madam Butterfly” aria with a 
velvety, beautifully rounded voice, and a style so 
finished and temperamental drive so intense that her 
hearers cheered resoundingly, and finally had her re- 
turn to the platform and give the insinuating “Gipsy 
Love” waltz as an encore. 

In the tidal rush of things by that time, the com- 
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munity singers rent the air with their gladsome 
paean to the effect that “We won’t come back, till 
it’s over, Over There.” Followed “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic”—and the miracles. 
Miracle I 

An ear splitting falsetto voice was in our ear, 
screaming “Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! Glory! 
Glory! Hallelujah} His truth is marching on.” The 
owner of the voice, his eyes blazing, his chest thrust 
out, his hands clenched, hurled his fierce jubilance 
into the startled skies. It was our countryman with 
the set jaw and the peaked cap. “They” had made 
him sing! 

Miracle II 

If any one is more case-hardened in the matter of 
musical emotion than an orchestral clarinet veteran, 
we have yet to meet him. When the “Sing” was 
over, we heard the Philharmonic claririetist say to 
the cellist: “Do you know this was my first experi- 
ence with this kind of thing. During some of those 
songs, when I looked into the faces of the crowd, 
I was so choked with emotion that I couldn’t blow 
my instrument.” ‘That was the real triumph of the 
afternoon. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


SOUND AND COLOR 


To cast reproaches, to utter taunts and sarcasms, 
to gibe, to flout and to scoff at those who conceive 
sound and color to be related may be amusing, and 
will no doubt find many sympathetic listeners, but it 
is not strictly scientific, and it is, at least. cpen to 
some question. 

The Musica Courter, in its issue of September 
12, page 22, does this, but in so doing it steps upon 
the toes of some, at least, of its readers, who agree 
with Scriabin and the other “colorists.” What a 
godsend it would be, however, if, in this barren 
time, our gibe would serve to start a discussion of 
the subject. It seems that the times are long gone 
by when the musicians, artists, poets, of the world 
would, or could, get up enough enthusiasm for or 
against a new mode or art-form to become “pam- 
phleteers” as in the good old days. 

But, speaking of sound and color, all of the theory 
in the world is not so convincing as the experience 
of a very small child who certainly never had heard 
of the question and who, yet, felt sound as color, 
We happen to have heard of such a case recently, 
and it has a value as so much added testimony in 
favor of the “colorists” although it was never 
worked out to a finish, for the simple reason that 
the girl who was born with this instinct died, a vic- 
tim of pneumonia, at an early age, leaving only a 
few sketches relative to the subject. 

This girl was Enid Brandt, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Noah Brandt, of San Francisco. She was an 
undoubted musical genius, a prodigy with all the 
earmarks of the great ones. Before she was taught 
she played, and when her lessons began she learned, 
as the genius seems to learn, by instinct rather than 
by hours of practice. At the age of twenty she had 
played with the London Symphony Orchestra at 
one of its Queen’s Hall concerts (May 25, 1914) 
under the direction of Willem Mengelberg. At the 
age cf eight, she had given recitals in San Fran- 
cisco. At the age of twelve she played the Saint- 
Saéns concerto in G minor and, at the same concert, 
her own theme and variations. 

But that which interests us at present is her feel- 
ing for sound and color. That was noticed by her 
parents when she was a tiny child and was ex- 
pressed in a simple, childlike way. When asked 
why she played in a particular key always she an- 
swered merely that she liked it because “It was all 
red.” We forget what the key was. That has noth- 
ing to do with the case. The mere fact is that a 
child of four felt the color of particular keys. 

And this feeling grew and broadened out, en- 
tirely uninfluenced by her parents, who understood 
nothing about it (which of us does?). It gradually 
came to embrace not only keys and chords but the 
characteristic styles of various composers. Miss 
Brandt left sketches in color showing her feeling 
towards many of the classical composers. But she 
felt that this work was not yet ready for publica- 
tion, and her parents have respected her wish in 
the matter and have never made the work public. 

But we must all regret that she did not live to 
bring this work nearer to completion. It would 
have been a valuable document. Perhaps what she 
left, it brought to those who have an understanding 
of this subject, might prove of some value. 
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HOW BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
CHOOSE CONDUCTORS 


The contrast between the trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and those of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra is painful—for Boston! 

Boston has always had—and most of the time de- 
servedly—the reputation of being snobbish, but its 
sterling Americanism never has been questioned. 
It would be interesting, indeed, to know just ex- 
actly who is responsible for the absolutely incom- 
prehensible policy which has resulted in the choice 
of Henri Rabaud as conductor of what was for a 
long time America’s premier orchestra. If the Bos- 
ton trustees had secured some international lumi- 
nary of the conducting profession, such as has gen- 
erally been at the head of the orchestra in the past, 
the Musica Courter would not have protested the 
choice, even though everything for the present mo- 
ment seems to prompt the selection of an American 
conductor. But after dilly-dallying for six months, 
offering the position to this, that, and the other con- 
ductor, only to have it refused, until théy became 
the laughing stock of the musical world, the Boston 
trustees finally have selected a man who is by no 
means regarded as of the first rank even in his own 
country. : 

Henri Rabaud is what the late Sir William Gil- 
bert described as a “highly respectable bandolier.” 
He is not a bad conductor; but, on the other hand, 
he is not a good conductor, He is just a plain 
routinier, who has come up in the way all French 
musicians should go, and attained finally to the posi- 
tion as one of the under conductors of the Paris 
Opéra, where he has done highly respectable’ and 
uninteresting work for several years past. His own 
works, written with the technical facility one must 
expect from a Prix de Rome man, show no sug- 
gestion of inspiration. We have nothing against 
M. Rabaud personally, but our spirit does revolt 
when such a body as the Boston trustees passes ab- 
solutely over half a dozen American men of much 
greater attainments, in order to select an ordinary 
French musician of no particular standing in his 
own country. That is not helping French art! 

The whole thing looks very much like something 
forced on the Boston trustees by those Paris mu- 
sicians who are at the same time French Govern- 
ment servants. Undoubtedly the position was of- 
fered first to M. Chevillard, for years conductor of 
the Lamoureux Orchestra, which receives a govern- 
ment subvention, and since 1914, principal conduc- 
tor at the Paris Opéra, a national institution. M. 
Chevillard, though not a great conductor, is a first 
rank man of France and really stands for some- 
thing. Evidently the Government did not care to 
let M. Chevillard leave, so he and the little clique 
stuck their heads together and said: ‘Well, why 
not Rabaud, as long as Chevillard can’t go? He’s 
a good, faithful chap and deserves a plum after all 
these years of helping us out.” And the Boston 
trustees bit! 

It is a crying shame to see such an organization 
as the Boston Symphony Orchestra (disintegrating 
through the desertion of many of its best players 
who have become dissatisfied with the vacillation of 
the trustees), passed on just at the moment when it 
needs some strong personality, into the hands of a 
thoroughly respectable but undistinguished foreign 
musician, without even a moment’s consideration 
for capable, competent Americans. 

The more honor then, to the Chicago Orchestra 
trustees and to Frederick Stock. Stock, who has 
been in this country and connected with the Chi- 
cago organization for nearly a quarter of a century, 
much of the time as its leader, unfortunately neg- 
lected to complete his naturalization as an Amer- 
ican, though he took out first papers years ago. 
His Americanism has not been questioned, but, 
realizing the délicacy of his situation (which is 
more than some other musicians in like case have 
done) he, like Fritz Kreisler, has gracefully and 
dignifiedly withdrawn until hostilities shall cease, 
and he can become an American citizen. And did 
the Chicago trustees hesitate or shilly-shally? They 
did not. Without dissent they chose a man who 
was born in Kalamazoo, Michigan, an American 
through and through, a musician of parts and a 
capable man, Eric Delamarter. 

Honor to Chicago! As for Boston, from which 
city one expected the finest evidences of a patriotic, 
whole-hearted Americanism, one can only wonder 
and wonder. 
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All About Chloe and a Composer 

_ The other day my good friend Joseph Carl Breil walked 
into the Metropolitan Opera House with a manuscript and 
came out again without it. Then by and by we heard that 
the Metropolitan was going to do an opera of his called “The 
Legend. Now, Joseph Carl was always worth while writ- 
ing about, but this new Prominence as a Metropolitan 
composer makes him especially valuable. I said to myself, 
“Well, - certainly shall have to devote a Bystander to 
Joseph Carl,” and shen along came Chloe Arnold in last 
Sunday’s Sun and saved me a lot of trouble. This is the 
way she started: 

Near gg of one of those peari gray days of late Septem- 
ber Joseph Breil sat in the front drawing room of his house in 
West Ninety-first street talking. He was rather crumpled up in 
a low rocking chair, his hands clasping one knee. The open man- 
uscript of his opera, “The Legend,” was on the piano, and the 
breeze tricd to turn over a page each time it came in, as if eager 
to sing the songs there. 

Goodness knows I could never write anything half as 
nice as that, and as the start is so good, I shall keep right 
on borrowing the human interest things from Miss Arnold. 
I learned a lot of things that I never knew about Joseph 
Carl. For instance, when he first came to New York 
he learned all about the merits of Bryant Park for bedless nights, 
especially from his experiences in the midsummer of 1902. ut, 
he said modestly, in referring to this phase of his life, he didn’t 
wish to appear to be taking any honors from Dr. Garfield by 
showing tbat he had had the less idea so far in advance. 

I assure you that Joseph of today suggests anything but 
the top side of a bench in Bryant Park. Joseph’s papa 
was a lawyer, and he had to study law. 

He would come into the office carrying his books and some blank 
sheets for music, His father was frequently out, and Breil wrote 
most of the wusic for his first opera by going at it hard while 
his father was away. When he heard his step in the hall he would 
fall to reading Blackstone’s “C taries.” He read with an 
absorbed interest which would have deceived any one but his father, 
who regarded law as the most interesting and important thing in 


the world. 

The name of that opera was “Orlando, the Bogus Duke,” 
and I consider it a vastly more promising title than just 
“The Legend.” “Orlando” ran for a series of one nights 
in the Breil family drawing room, Pittsburgh, and 
whether this was the true root for his father’s active dis- 
approval of the practice of composing music is a question in Breil’s 
mind, But it aforded suitable ground, and the father’s hatred of 
the profession was sustained through his life. 

** * * * 

So he went to Leipsic to study law and somehow got to 
studying music instead. When he came back he success- 
fully lost five simple law cases his father entrusted him 
to try out and was turned loose to make his own living. 
He became a tenor with the Emma Juch company, but as 
he told me one day, scon repented and was released on 
promise of good behavior when the company stranded in 
Savannah. ‘Then followed six years of real work as di- 
rector of the Cathedra! choir and teacher of singing in 
Pittsburgh. But the Smoky City cramped his style and he 
came to New York. Followed the Bryant Park days—nights, 
rather—and finally he did some music editing and directing 
Then. he got a chance to write incidental music to Edward 
Locke’s play, “The Climax,” because, as he told me, they 
didn’t have money enough to hire Victor Herbert for the 
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Program Making 


It seems to me that the weakness of most programs 
lies in the indiscriminate combination of composers. 
Perhaps it is because we are usually more concerned 
with their nationality than the schools they represent, 
and with the subject matter of their works than their 
stvle. Certainly, the sensuous element of their art, 
which has its own peculiar mode of appeal, is seldom 
taken into consideration, nor the quantity of imagina- 
tive thought contained in the composition itself. 

And so we cheerfully combine the pathos of 
Massenet with the mysticism of Debussy; the spiritual- 
ity of Schubert with tke materiality of Strauss; the 
naiveté of the folktune with the sophistication of the 
art song. Because they are so called classics, we group 
Mozart with Bach—one all air and sunshine and ex- 
quisite formality, the other full of tremendous virility 
and unexplored depths; while we frequently put the 
melancholy Chopin with tke ardent and glowing Schu- 
mann, because both happen to be Romanticists, although 
their relationship is very like that of two shades of the 
same color, that have no tones in common. In other 
words, we make the mistake of overlooking the imag- 
inative qaulity of the music, the very breath of its 
being, upon which depends the artistic significance of 
the group. ; 

Each style has its own special, incommunicable 
charm; each reveals a new phase of beauty that is 
untranslatable, because each has a different way of 
addressing the imagination; each brings with it a dis- 
tinct kind of impression, coming, not from the ma- 
terial itself, but from the way in which that material 
is handled. To ignore the “differences of kind in 
esthetic beauty” is to ignore the “differences of kind” 
in human personality. Whether in art or in life, it is 
the point of view, more than the facts themselves, that 
makes for harmony or discord. The same principal 
holds good in making a program. Every group should 
be a brief concentration upon one style, not necessarily 
one composer, if it is to have a definite relation to the 
other groups. And it is our business to see that the 
points of view do not clash. HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
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job, Things came better after that. There was the music 
to a Bernhardt play, “Queen Elizabeth,” and then he did 
“The Birth of a Nation” and “Intolerance.” Certain 
restrictions placed upon him in connection with the latter 
determined him to write an opera, just to show what he 
could do. “The principal trouble with American opera 
has heen the entire lack of trained librettists,” said he to 
the Bystander one day, and he’s quite right. Action and 
movement is what makes a libretto, not philosophy and 
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pretty words. So he proposed to a Los Angeles friend, 
Jacques Byrne, a scenario writer, to do him one. In three 
days J. B., used to prompt thinking, had prepared as many 
different sketches, and, one of them meeting Breil’s ap- 
proval, the libretto was ready in another ten days, which 
shows the difference between Byrne and the literary gents 
who have made most American librettos. Breil swears 
that it’s a fine libretto, too, and it listens well as he relates 
the plot, though I haven’t read it. Well, qui vivra, verra. 


*_* & * * 


Come to read this through, I see I haven’t borrowed so 
much from Chloe (quel nom delicieux!) as I expected to. 
However, I shall give her end of Breil’s perfect day: 

In the streets outside people hurried home in the dusky twilight 
and the elevated trains sang as they went by like a passage for 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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Music on My Shelves 


lt is curious how many of the loveliest songs of the & 
best writers are so little known. ‘This is, perhaps, be- & 
cause we are too apt to take for granted that what is & 
not used is not effective. This was true of Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, and Wolf, and is equally true of : 
Debussy, Duparc, Chausson, and Fauré. Of Debussy, = 
how often do we hear such songs as “De Gréve,” “Des 
Fleurs,” “Dimanche,” “Colloque Sentimentale,” “Le Jet 
d’Eau,” which kave also been orchestrated, and the 
marvelous “Villon Ballades,” of which the third is & 
especially fine for baritone, as are likewise the three & 
songs called “Promenoir des deux Amants? How 
seldom sung are those magnificent songs of Duparc, La = 
Vie Antérieure,” “Au pays ou se fait la guerre, 
“Elegie,” “Testament!” Of Chausson, we know about 
three songs, although he wrote two volumes, besides = 
the “Chanson Perpetuelle” and the “Poéme de la Mort 
et de la Mer,” both of which are superb for voice and = 
orchestra. As to Fauré, he has published, besides the 
three volumes most used, several other albums of very 
uncven merit. But the three volume collection is full 
of gems like “Mandoline,” “Spleen,” “Ici Bas,” “Au- 
rore’ and others of equal charm, Yet they are so 
seidom sung that their presence on a program has the 
interest of novelty. 1 grant that most of these songs I 
have mentioned are difficult, both vocally and musically. 
But withal, they have none of the vocal terrors of 
Strauss and his German contemporaries ; while the only 
reason we have not yet grasped their style is becduse 
we have been so long under German influence in art, 
that we have failed to acquaint ourselves with what our 
allies, the French, were doing. 

Pianists who are interested in the early French sckool 
would find it worth their while to delve a little into 
Couperin. Among some delightful numbers are “Le 
Bavolet Fiottant,” “Les Barricades Mystérieuses” and 
“Les Roseaux.” The last named is one of the most ex- 
quisite examples of the early French period, and has 
the naiveté, freshness and simplicity of the popular 
Scarlatti pastorale. It is delightful both for concert 
work and teaching purposes. HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
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ISEE THAT— 


The United States Medical Corps has sent Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder a German helmet from the trenches. 

Leopold Godowsky has just completed his Master Piano 
Classes in Portland, Ore. 

June 6 and 7 are the dates selected for the 1919 Bethle- 
hem (Pa.) Bach Festival. 

Reinaid Werrenrath will sing an all-English program at 
his Acolian Hall recital in October. 

Edith Evans, accompanist for Schumann-Heink, has 
opened her season in New York. 

Pauline Donnan, an American singer, is devoting her time 
and talents to training soldier musicians blinded by 
the war. 

Anna Fitziu has been called the “100 per cent. American 
soprano.” 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra's first appearance 
of the season will be in the interest of the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. 

Cadman and Fanning believe in “jazz, 
community singing. 

Paul Morenzo, the American tenor, is to tour his native 
country after an absence of three years. 

Alois Trnka has just made four violin records for the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, to be issued soon. ’ 

Namara was given an cvation by the large audience that 
attended the Globe concert on October 2. 

Ernesto Bertimen is teaching a large class and five of his 
artist-pupils will be heard in recital in November. 
Louis Koemmenich’s marching song, “To Madelon,” is 

meeting with great favor. 

Blanche da Costa thus tar has had six appearances with the 
Society of American Singers. 

John Barnes Wells gave a recital for the benefit of the 
French Village Fund. 

M. E. Florio has received a letter of appreciation from 
Lloyd George, Prime Minister of England. 

Florence Otis will include Mana-Zucca’s “Le Petit Papil- 
lon” in her French group. 

A series of three subscription concerts will be given in 
Aeolian Hall by the Berkshire String Quartet. 

Herbert Witherspoon’s new address is 44 West Eighty- 
sixth street, New York City. 

“The Americans Come” was applauded at John McCor- 
mack’s Hippodrome recital, Sunday, September 20. 
Minnette Warren and Adelaide Pierce, of St. Paul, Minn., 

_. will make their debut in New York, October 11. 

Edward G. Powell, who wrote the words of “The Palms,” 
is visiting New York. 

Wassili Leps directed the music of the Liberty Loan 
parade in Philadelphia on September 28. 

The New York Philharmonic Society has announced its 
usual series for the 1918-1919 season. 

Mery Zentay, the young violinist, died in New York, 
Thursday morning, October 3. 

George Edwards is located at 1051 Taylor street, San 
Francisco, 

Augusta Cottlow will tour the United States thir season. 

$15,000 pipe organ is to be placed in St. James’ Episco- 
pal Church in Great Barrington, Mass. 

The Oakland Land and Industrial Exposition has been 
attracting large crowds. 

An orchestra is to be formed of members of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Legion to entertain student aviators and 
men in uniform at the University of California. 

Namara will feature a group of dedicated songs at her 
New York recital on October 13. 

Quality in music, not quantity, is Conductor Sokoloff’s 
aim for the new Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 
Maria Gimbrere and Duberta will make their first appear- 
ance in America at Carnegie Hall, New York, Octo- 

ber 21. 

A dinner in honor of Leopold Godowsky was given by the 
Musicians’ Club of Portland, Ore. 

Antonio Scotti will head his own opera company, to be 
known as the Scotti Grand Opera Company. 

Paris is to honor martyred composers. 

The marriage of Louisa Morales and Sigismond Stojow- 
ski took place Wednesday, October 2. 

Leo Ornstein will give two recitals in one week in New 
York. 

Sigmund Spaeth’s place on the Evening Mail will be filled 
by his wife, Katharine Lane Spaeth. 

Vera Barstow has arrived safely in France. 

Kline L. Roberts has resigned as manager of the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra to enter the Service. 

The American Music Optimists have resumed auditions 
for the winter concert series. 

Owing to the influenza epidemic, the Worcester Festival 
has again been postponed. 

A new operatic organization has been formed in New York 

ze called the Opera Festival Association of America. 

The French Orchestra has been delayed, and its New 

; York concert will not take place until October 15. 

The Chicago Opera Association has postponed the pres- 

_.. entation of Laparra’s “Habanera” until next year. 

The organizations of which Louis Koemmenich is the 
conductor will present many novelties this season. 

Sascha Jacobsen played twice at the New York Hippo- 
drome_last Sunday. 

Alberto Jonas has reopened his New York studio after a 
summer on Long Island. 

Rosita Renard will give more than forty concerts this 
season. 

Frank Sheridan initiated the concert season at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on October 4. 
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AN ATCRACTIVE POSTER STAMP DRAWN BY 
MERLE ARMITAGE, 
The well known central western concert manager. Mr. 


irmitage entered the Service May 15, and for two months 
acted as instructor in mechanical engineering. 








Pierre Key in California 

Pierre V. R. Key, who is interested in the forthcom- 
ing tour of the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, was in 
California last week after a transcontinental trip which 
proved to be most successful in booking the famous or- 
ganization, Mr. Key reports that he encountered wide 
interest everywhere in these concerts, and large and ex- 
pectant audiences will greet the distinguished visitors all 
over this country. Mr. Key expects to be in New York 
within the next few weeks in order to resume his duties 
as musical editor of the New York World, a post he has 
filled brilliantly for many years. 


H. W. Maurer Has Resumed Teaching 


Harris W. Maurer, the New York violin pedagogue, 
whose activities in the metropolis have resulted in 
establishing for him an enviable reputation, has re- 
sumed teaching for the season 1918-19 at his studio, 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Building), 
as well at his residence-studio, 1375 Washington ave- 
nue, the Bronx. 











SONGS OF THE HOUR 


WHEN PERSHING’S MEN GO MARCHING INTO PICARDY 


High in Bb. Medium in G. Low in F. 
By JAMES H. ROGERS. 


Sung by John McCormack at Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, following President Wilson’s 
address preceding the opening of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan Drive, September 27. 


THE KILTIES’ MARCH 
High in G. Medium in F. Low in Eb. 
By KENNETH M, MURCHISON. 


Sung by REINALD WERRENRATH. 
HOWARD WHITE. 


Price each, 30 cents net; by mail 2 cents extra. 





4 A new catalog REPRESENTATIVE SONGS BY 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS will be sent free on 





request. 
TEACHERS! SINGERS! PLAYERS! 
Re sure to visit the Free Bureau of Musical Service 
conducted by Henrietta Straus at our New York office 
from 9 a.m, to 1 p.m, daily 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
OPERA FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION 


A new operatic organization has been formed, with an 
office in Aeolian Hall, New York. It is the Opera Fes- 
tival Association of America and the men who have or- 
ganized it are E. M. Andrews, Addison Madera, and Boyd 
White. Mr. Andrews will be remembered by theatre goers 
of fifteen years ago as the head of the Andrews Opera 
Company, one of the first organizations to introduce pop- 
lar opera through the United States. Mr. Madera, too, 
was associated with opera for many years, though of late 
he had given his time to a large manufacturing plant which 
he owns, The management has already closed contracts 
with a number of the artists who were so successful in 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia last spring with the opera 
company organized by Harry Davis, of Pittsburgh. 

It is the plan of the Opera Festival Association to give 
opera for a week or two weeks in a series of the larger 
cities of the country which are situated not too far from 
each other and to arrange in advance through a specially 
formed organization the necessary guarantee for such sea- 
sons. Mr. White is now on the road in advance and the 
cities which will first see the organization when it starts 
out next March will soon be announced. 


Rosita Renard Will Give 
More Than Forty Concerts 


Many of the greatest women pianists seem destined to 
come from South America. For many years, Teresa Car- 
refio was considered the greatest of these. After the 
death of Mme. Carrefio, Miss Novaes, a Brazilian, came 
to the United States, and established herself as a player 
of the first rank. 

Then, last season, Rosita Renard, from Santiago, Chile, 
who had received her musical education in Europe at the 





ROSITA RENARD, 
Chilean pianist. 


expense of the Chilean Government, came to New York 
and succeeded in making even the jaded critics enthuse 
over her brilliant playing. 

Max Smith, the distinguished critic of the New York 
American, said: “A more amazing, a more thrilling ex- 
hibition of bravura prowess than Rosita Renard gave in 
Aeolian Hall at her second recital the musical public of 
this city has not witnessed in many a year. Indeed, since 
the days when Teresa Carrefio first took the world by 
storm, no woman pianist has disclosed such prodigious 
virtuoso powers as this dark haired girl of twenty-two 
developed yesterday afternoon in a program devoted en- 
ef to the transcendentally difficult works of Franz 
iszt.” 

Miss Renard, who is now under the direction of C. A. 
Ellis, of Boston, will give over forty concerts this coming 
season, including appearances with the Chicago Symphony, 
the Boston Symphony and several other important or- 
chestras. 


“Magic of Your Eyes” Continues Popular 


“The song did not appeal strongly to me at first, largely, 
I believe, because there is much in it that has to be listened 
for; much that appea!s to the listener when it is sung by 
another person other than one’s own self. I think that 
was the reason, for having heard it occasionally myself, the 
song has grown wondrously with time. How much better 
to compose such music than that kind of which one tires 
after a very few repetitions.” Thus writes Doris Emerson, 
of Mattapan, Mass., about Arthur A. Penn’s “The Magic 
of Your Eyes.” 

J. H. Law, of Arlington, Mass., says: 

I wish to inform you of the wonderful results I have got out of 
your number at concerts and clubs, 

Marion Gaudelet, of Boston, Mass. : 

I use your song a great deal. It seems to take everywhere. 

E, B. Jenkins, of Louisville, Ky.: 

It always draws the highest praise. Personally I think it is a 
work of art, and I trust there will be more forthcoming. 

Gertrude Dobson, of Columbus, Ohio: 

I like both the lyric and the melody and find it useful in teaching. 

M. R. Berlin, of New York City: 

A fave heard your latest composition and was quite impressed 
wi t. 
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SERVICE STARS ON YOUR 
POCKET BOOK 


When you buy Liberty Bonds your dollars 
are fighting with the soldiers of the United 
States for freedom and democracy. They are 
“Service Stars” on your pocketbook. If you 
are foreign-born, they prove your patriotism 
and loyalty to this country which you have 
chosen for your own; they prove that you have 
a stake in this free America, and that you are 
determined to be 100 per cent. Americans in 
thought, Americans in speech, Americans in 
heart, and Americans in the will to win this 
war. 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS 
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William Hall, dean of Missouri Chapter, A. G. O., of St. 
Louis, Mo., writes: 

Several of my professional pupils have been more than delighted 
with it. Tt will certainly be my great pleasure to use it in my 
concerts, as it is a song of most distinctive merit, 

Maryon Martin, the well known teacher of Lynchburg, 
Va.: 

I find it most singable, and it certainly has an appeal that will 
win its way. 


Edwin Feller, of Norfolk, Va.: 

The pvpils like it not alone because the melody is appealing, but 
because of its simplicity, 

A. L. Manchester, of Georgetown, Texas: 

I find it interesting, singable, and well adapted to both teaching 
and recital use. 

Natalie Knotts, of Dover, Del.: 

_ 1 have sung it several times in public on different occasions and 
it has always met with great success and seemed to please the 
audience beyond measure. 

_W. D. Morrissey, of the Knights of Columbus War Ac- 
tivities at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio: 

Your song has made quite a hit among the boys, who whistle and 
sing it constantly. The music is catchy, easy to remember, and 
the words and title go far toward making it one of th: most popu- 
lar compositions that has ever been rendered on this field. 

Luly M. Stevenson, of Felton, Del. : 

It is very charming; one of the most attractive songs that I have 
heard, It seems to possess a haunting illusive quality—that 
holds one. 

Vincent Morgan, of Los Angeles, Cal.: 

In regard to your charming song, I like it very much indeed. 
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hiladelphia 
Orchestra 


Leopotp StoKowsk1, Conductor 


FIVE NEW YORK CONCERTS 
CARNEGIE HALL 
TUESDAY AFTERNOONS AT THREE 


JANUARY 21 
FrBRUARY II 


NOVEMBER 19 
DECEMBER 17 


MakcH II 
SOLOISTS 
MATZENAUER SAMAROFF 
ZIMBALIST CABRILOWITSCH 
BAUER THIBAUD 
SEASON SALE NOW 


CARNEGIE HALL BOX OFFICE 


PRICES OF TICKETS 


SEASON SINGLE 
Lower Tier Boxes.........$70.00 $15.00 
Upper Tier Boxes.......... 55.00 12.00 
RIPUOOOIR iis occ cccscccere: OGD 2.00 
Dress Circle, 1st three rows. 7.00 1.50 
Dress Circle, remainder..... 5.00 1.00 
Balcony, Ist three rows..... 5.00 1.00 
Balcony, next seven rows... 3.75 75 
Balcony, last rows....... 3° .50 


War Tax additional. 


ARTHUR JUDSON Louis A. Mattson 
Manager Assistant Manager 
Offices : 1314 Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia 
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LONDON LETTER 

(Continued from page 5.) 
Assembly at Sydney, N. S. W. He was what we call, 
euphemistically, “educated” at Rugby School and New 
College, Oxford, and later at the Royal College of Music, 
London, where he was a pupil of Sir Charles Stanford 
and Sir Walter Parrott, and later still, for a brief space, 
of Ivan Knorr, the teacher, in Frankfort, of Grainger, 
Cyril Scott, Norman O'Neill and most of the young Eng- 
land of today. But enough of this. 


Of Delius 


This afternoon (I speak now of September 8) I met 
my dear old—nearly 40-year-old—friend, Frederick Delius 
at my club and we had a leng palaver. Delius, who for 
the moment, is living in Sir Henry J. Wood's house in 
Hampstead, which he has leased for a few weeks, while 
he looks round for a more permanent home here, is just 
fresh from his own lovely home at Grez-sur-Loang, Seine- 
et Marne, France, where, for many years he has lived 
and worked. Now he has lent his house to the French 


1918 


officers stationed in the neighborhood, and intends to re- , 


main and work here on his native heath until the war is 
over. He has brought with him a stack of new scores. 
He tells me that their number—of full scores of large 
composition—is seven, and these include a Pagan Re- 
quiem. As ever, he is very much a law unto himself, 
and is, oh! so refreshing in the candor of his criticism. 
But this I must leave to another date. 

Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet has broken out anew, at 
the Coliseum there this week with great success. But 
this, too, must wait. Rosin H. Lecce. 


Annie Louise David Opens Season October 23 


Annie Louise David, harpist, who opened her studio at 
312 West End avenue, New York, October 10, is to begin 
her concert season in Clarksburg, W. Va., October 23, for 
the State Federation of Clubs. 


Oliver Denton Asked by Governor to Help Loan 

Oliver Denton, the distinguished American pianist, was 
honored by a personal appeal from the Governor of Ohio 
to assist him on the platform for the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
in Cincinnati, Columbus and Lima. 
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THE GIMBRERE-DUBERTAS 
TO BE HEARD IN NEW YORK 


First Appearance of These Duet Recitalists in This 
Country 


Maria Gimbrére and Gerard Duberta, who give their 
American premiére at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Octo- 
ber 21, are a novelty in so far as specialization in this form 
of art is concerned. Not that a vocal duet is an unheard 
of thing, but on the rare occasions when a program would 
call for the collaboration of two voices it was hitherto 
carried out after a rehearsal or two with more or less 
happy results. On the other hand, the Gimbrere-Duberta 
duo has devoted itseif to concertized study for the past 
six years and these duet recitals are achievements of un- 
usual interest and artistic merit. 

On the program for their Carnegie Hall appearance is a 
group of old Dutch songs. These are from manuscripts 
which Mr. Duberta came across among the archives of 
an old Holland Church. The study of the development 
of the art of music has always been of keen interest to 
Mr. Duberta, and apart from his reputation as an artist he 
is known as well as an authority on the old time chants of 
the church. 

This group of Netherland songs is typical of the old 
form of music, and the Dutch term them “keervers.” In 
these the male voice leads with the melody, the feminine 
voice accompanying. The melody then reverts to the 
feminine voice while the male voice accompanies. This 
reverting of the melody back and forth was the forerun- 
ner of our present day antiphonal music. 

It is interesting to note that these duetists have appeared 
in Belgium and France, and in their native Holland they 
have sung for the royal court, where they were especial 
favorites of the Queen Mother of Holland. After their 
premiére they will be heard in several cities of the United 
States. 


FRENCH ORCHESTRA 
CONCERTS POSTPONED 


On account of the non-arrival of the orchestra from the 
Paris Conservatoire, la Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire, the opening concert of its tour scheduled for the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, Tuesday evening 
of this week, October 5, was postponed for one week and 
will take place Tuesday evening, October 15. The second 
concert, announced for Sunday evening, October 13, at the 
Metropolitan, is also postponed for one week and will take 
place October 20. Tickets for October = and 13 will be 
good, respectively, for October 15 and 2 

When the tour was planned, it was ebee S to make the 
voyage in one of the swift French passenger liners, now 
used only to transport United States troops abroad. The 
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LIEUTENANT JOHN PHILIP SOUSA AT 
LOAN DRIVE 
The 300 jackies of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station Band, led by the very distinguished conductor, now 


are engaged on a Liberty Loan tour covering a great deal of the eastern part of this country. 
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French Government, which has sponsored the orchestra's 
tour, decided to seni a baftleship, which, with the ninety 
men aboard, has sailed from a port in France. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





ORGANIST—Experienced in motion pic- 





A manufacturing Corporation in a 
small Rhode Island town desires to 
introduce and stimulate musical art 
in the community of which it is the 
most important institution. Corre- 
spondence is invited from Pianists, 
Violinists and Cellists of European 
training and of the highest musician- 
ship. The Corporation is prepared to 
guarantee an adequate living; in a 


its life. 


pleasant atmosphere. 
each instrument will be engaged, and 
they must be prepared to settle in 
the community and become a part of 
In writing please state age, 
whether married or single, educa- 
tional training; and in brief, subse- 
quent experience. 
C.,” care of Musical Courier, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ball orchestra 
Theatre, Newark. 


rgan. 
One player of Ne 


ture work and capable of playing a Kim- 
Apply Court 


Address The 
267 West 70th Street, New 


and all car and bus lines 
Sulli Studios, 
York City. 








terested write 
M. Van Harlingen, 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE—About sixty pieces of orches- 

tra music in first class condition. 
for full list. 
1626 Candler Build- 


LARGE, ATTRACTIVE STUDIO TO 
LET—Resident or non-resident. Con- 
venient to all car, subway and bus lines. 
Apply at 133 East 6oth strect. New York. 
Telephone Plaza 9190. 


If in- 
Address J. 





Address: “S. W. 


vocal or instrumental. 








LARGE, ATTRACTIVE STUDIO and 
waiting room, elegantly furnished. 


days per week. Year's lease required. ply “R. 
Near 72d street subway express station 


Cello 


FOR _ SALE—Giacomo loan 
i For (Milan, 1822). Instrument is in excellent 
Available three condition. Price $600. For inquiries ap- 


J.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 
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F. WIGHT NEUMANN ANNOUNCES 
NOTED ARTISTS FOR CHICAGO 


Arthur C. Kraft, Busy Singer-Soldier—Bush Conservatory Items—Musicians 
Club of Women Opening—Saba Doak in Demand— 
Irma Seydel Passes Through—Notes 


Chicago, Ill., October 6, 1918. 

Wight Neumann will open his season with a recital 
ay i ’aul Althouse, one of the principal tenors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Thursday evening, October 31, 
at Kimball Hall, to be followed by a piano recital by 
Harold Bauer at Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 3. Other bookings as follows : Margaret Matzenauer, 
leading contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, with Frank 
La Forge as accompanist, song recital, Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House, Sunday afternoon, November 10; Agnes 
Lapham, piano recital, Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
November 10; Carolyn Willard, piano recital, Kimball 
Hall, Tuesday evening, November 12; Pablo Casals, the 
world’s greatest cellist, recital, Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House, Sunday afternoon, November 17; Edna de Lima, 
lyric soprano, recital, Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
November 24; Max Rosen, the young American violin vir- 
tuoso, recital, Cohan’s Grand Opera House, Sunday after- 
noon, December 1; Ethel Leginska, piano recital, Kimball 


Hall, Sunday afternoon, December 8; Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, Metropolitan Opera, recital, Kimball Hall, Sun- 
day afternoon, January §; Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian 
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re recital, Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 

; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano recital, Kimball Hall, Sun- 
yi afternoon, January 19; Marcella Craft, prima donna, 
song recital, Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 21; 
Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, recital, Kimball Hall, 
Tuesday evening, January 28; Myrtle Elvyn, piano recital, 
Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, February 2; Leopol 
Godowsky, piano recital, Cohan’s Grand Opera House, 
Sunday afternoon, February 16; Silvio Scionti, piano re- 
cital, Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, February 23; Ric- 
cardo Martin, tenor, song recital, Kimball Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, March 2; Heniot Levy, piano recital, Kimball 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 13. Negotiations are pend- 
ing with other artists and organizations, and will be duly 
announced through the daily press. 


Burton Pupil a Busy Singer-Soldier 


Arthur C. Kraft, the widely known tenor, a pupil of 
Arthur Burton, came up from Camp Grant to sing at the 
funeral of Major General Wheaton on September 18. 
While in Chicago he received orders from his commanding 
officer, Capt. Curtis E. Coe, to remain for the Liberty Loan 
drive, and during the last two weeks Mr. Kraft has sung 
at all the principal meetings. The popular tenor soldier 
left Chicago October 4 for Springfield, Hl, to sing and 
take part in the Illinois Centennial. His work among the 
boys at Camp Grant has been greatly appreciated by the 
officers in charge. He has also been lending his services to 
the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A., and has already had 
many requests to sing for the coming drives of these or- 
ganizations. 


Bush Conservatory Items 


Among the interesting additions to the musical circles of 
Chicago is Louise Dotti, the noted soprano and coach for 
operatic roles, who is teaching at Bush Conservatory. 

The classes in all departments of Bush Conservatory are 
very large this year, and the new dormintory building, 
which has recently been opened, is full to capacity. Stu- 
dents are enrolled from all sections of this country and 
Canada, and the indications are that Bush Conservatory 
will have the biggest year of its history. 


Musicians’ Club of Women Calendar 


An open meeting on Monday afternoon, October 14, at 
Concert Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building, will open the 
season’s activities of the Musicians’ Club of Women. The 
program, at which several members will take part, has been 
arranged by the board of directors. A reception to the 
president will be held on the following Monday afternoon, 
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when Herbert Gould, song leader of the Navy Depart- 
ment, will speak on “Music and Morale.” The visiting 
artists for the season will be Toscha Seidel, who will fur- 
nish the November 26 program; Mischa Levitzki, who 
will play February 3, and Mary Jordan, who will give the 
March 17 concert. 


Hans Hess’ Ensemble Classes at Studio 


Hans Hess, Chicago’s popular cellist and instructor, 
announces that this season his ensemble classes will be 
held exclusively at his private studio, 522 Fine Arts 
Building. These classes, directed by such a thorough 
musician as Mr, Hess, are of value to pianists and vio- 
linists as well as cellists. 


Saba Doak in Demand 


Saba Doak, the gifted Chicago soprano, has been en- 
gaged to open the recital season of the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Musical Club on October 29. Later in the sea- 
son, Miss Doak is to appear on the Artists’ Course at 
Lake Forest, Ill. The possessor of a big soprano voice 
of appealing beauty, rare art and a charming personal- 
ity, Miss Doak delights her listeners wherever she ap- 
pears. 


American Conservatory Notes 


The classes in Dalcroze eurhythmics at the American 
Conservatory are under the direction of Lucy D. Hall, 
an authorized instructor. They begin Saturday morn- 
ing, October 12. 

The American Conservatory has established a North 
Side Branch at 4611 Kenmore avenue, corner Wiison 
avenue, where the leading branches of music are taught 
by selected instructors. There are also classes in ex- 
al? and dancing. 

E. Warren K, Howe has organized a ladies’ a capella 
choir, with the view of doing some public work this 
winter, 


The Stultses Return from Colorado 


Monica Graham Stults, the prominent Chicago so- 
prano, has just returned from Grant Lake, Col., where 
the Stultses have their ranch just across the Divide 
from Estes Park. Mrs. Stults has enjoyed a summer 
of rest and is back ready to begin her work with new 
energy. Mr. Stults (Walter Allen) returned two weeks 
ago to Chicago, where he has reopened his studio and 
reports that his time is completely taken for the season. 


Apollo Musical Club on Municipal Pier 


Conductor Harrison M. Wild took his Apollo Club 
choristcrs to the Municipal Pier on Monday night, where 
this prominent Chicago organization presented a popular 
program of part songs. The large audience assembled 
showed marked enthusiasm for the work of tke chorus, so 
well directed by Conductor Wild. The closing group of 
the program comprised patriotic songs by Chicago com- 
posers, which included Frederick Stock’s setting of the 
Oliver Wendeil Holmes words, “Union and Liberty”; John 
Alden Carpenter's “The Home Road,” and James G. 
MacDermid’s ever popular “Land of Mine.” Rene S. 
Lund, baritone, was the assisting soloist, singing two groups 
of songs by American composers. 


Sturkow-Ryder in Great Demand 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is playing twelve concerts through- 
out Kansas and _ Illinois during the first two weeks in 
October, beginning October 7 in Pittsburgh, Kans., and 
ending in Bloomington, Ul., October 109. 


Irma Seydel Passes Through Chicago 


One of the prominent visitors at this office during 
the week was Irma Seydel, the talented and widely 
known Boston violinist. Miss Seydel passed through 
Chicago en route to the West to fill an extensive con- 
cert tour, which began September 9 in Johnstown, Pa., 
and will end about Christmas time. The dates follow: 
Seppe 9, Johnstown, Pa.;.10, Roaring Springs, Pa.; 

Latrobe, Pa.; 12, Irwin, Pa.; 16, Morgantown, 
oe 17, Fairmount, W. Va.; 18, Grafton, W. Va.; 109, 
Buckhannon, W. Va.; 20, Clarksburg, W. Va.; 23, Mari- 
pte Ohio; 24, Moundsville, W. Va.; 25, McKeesport, 

; 26, Kittanning, Pa.; 27, Clarion, Pa.; 28, Reynolds- 
Fig Pa.; 30, Monongahela, Pa.; October 2, Butler, Pa.; 
3, New Castle, Pa.; 4, Salem, Ohio; 7, Lake Park, Ia.; 
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8, Orange City, Ia.; 9, Wilmont, Minn.; 10, Luverne, 
Minn.; 11, Canistota, S. Dak.; 12, Old Ham, S. Dak.; 
14, Valley Spring, S. Dak.; 1% Centerville, Ia.; 16, Stick- 
ney, S. Dak.; 17, Whitelake, S. Dak., and 18, Kennebeck, 
S. Dak. Miss Seydel will be in the Minneapolis zone 
the weeks of October 21, 28, November 4, 11, 18 and 25. 


The Warrens in Chicago 


Minnette Warren, pianist, and her mother, Minnette Lake 
Warren; head of the Warren Concert Bureau of St. Paul, 
Minn., were callers at this office this week, Mrs. Warren 
will escort her daughter and Adelaide Pierce, contralto, to 
New York, where both Miss Warren and Miss Pierce are 
to make their debut at Aeolian Hall, under the direction of 
R. E. Johnston, Miss Warren, who is only seventeen years 
old, appeared last year in Chicago with the American 
Symphony Orchestra, and was also soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, with which organization she 
is to appear again in Minneapolis as soloist this season. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Seldom has there been so much interest as was dis- 
closed when two students of Professor Leopold Auer, who 
now 1s teaching at the Chicago Musical College, made 
their appearance for the first time in Chicago at the first 
concert of the institution, As the hall was packed, it is 
of interest to the public to know that anotker pupil of 
Professor Auer, Sylvia Lent, made her appearance there 
this Saturday. Miss Lent, who comes from Washington, 
D. C., played two movements from Vieuxtemp’s fourth 
concerto, 

Irene Zinter, pupil of the college; has been engaged 
as teacher of piano and harmony at Redfield College, Red- 
field, S. D. 

Helen Hagen, who is one of the students of the vocal 
department, has accepted the position of soprano soloist 
at the St. James M. E. Church, Chicago. 

The program given by students in the piano, violin and 
vocal department on Saturday morning was preceded by a 
lecture on “The Music of the Ancient Egyptians,” by 
Felix Borowski. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 





Florence Macbeth Aids British Recruiting 


Florence Macbeth began her season in recital October 
8 at Burlington, Ia., and from there joins the Chicago 
Opera Association on tour and will continue the season 
1918-19 with them in Chicago. 

Miss Macbeth has kad no summer rest or vacation, as 
she has given up her entire time to singing for the soldiers 
and sailors, recruiting for the British Army and Navy. 
Hardly a week has passed that Miss Macbeth has not been 
called upon two or three times for this great cause. 

When an artist thinks it is a privilege to be able to do 
this bit for the sailors and soldiers, it is one of the highest 
forms of patriotism. Miss Macbeth has been credited by 
the British Mission with having done more in aiding the 
recruiting than any other one woman. 
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FREDERICK STOCK RESIGNS 


(Continued from page 5.) 
to know the sentiments of my heart or to distinguish between those 
who are alien enemies from conviction and choice, and one whose 
greatest grief it is to be so classed. 
ere has never been a moment when I have consciously put 
my own interests or ambitions above the welfare of the orchestra 
to whose service I have given twenty-three years of my life; and 
now, after careful self-searching, I have come to the inful con- 
clusion that the best interests of that orchestra and-of your asso- 
ciation demand that I withdraw from my position as conductor until 
the day comes, for which I earnestly hope, when papers of full 
citizenship can be issued to me and make me before the law, as 
am in spirit, an American citizen, 

I firmly believe that ‘my withdrawal will afford a solution of the 
problems now confronting you, and will tend to relieve a delicate 
and vexing situation, I have, therefore, respectfully to request that 
you will relieve me of the duties of conductor until that happier 
day shall dawn. 

Let me say. in conclusion, that it is impossible for me to express 
adequately | organ for the support and encouragement given 
me through al! these years by the trustees and members of our asso- 
ciation and the music loving public in general, and to express the 
hope that the same consideration will t bestowed upon my suc- 
cessor. Respectfully, Freperick A. Srock. 


Cellist Steindel Out 


Bruno Steindel, for the past twenty-six years principal 
cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, resigned some 
time ago from that organization. In the MusicaL Courier, 
issue of August 22, this paper asked editorially for Stein- 
del’s removal from the orchestra. Mr. Steindel did not 
wait for his dismissal, and his resignation, which has been 
accepted by the trustees, will be a source of satisfaction to 
the habitues of the symphony concerts, who have been told 
that Steindel’s conversations have been at variance with 
American ideas and the “win-the-war” spirit. Mr. Steindel 
is an American citizen. 


Singers Praise “Women of the Homeland” 


Bernard Hamblen, the composer of “Women of the 
Homeland,” that excellent song which has won its way 
so quickly into the repertoire of all the well known singers, 
has received the attached letter from Lotta Madden: 


Hurrah fer you, Bernard Hamblen! What a splendid tribute you 
have paid the wonderful women of our own dear America! “Women 
of the Homeland’ is indeed a great patriotic song. I shall cer- 
tainly include it in my repertoire and sing it at every opportunity 
this season. 


Another communication sent to Mr. Hamblen is the fol- 
lowing, from Leon Rice: 


I have been so busy singing your “Women of the Homeland” 
that I have neglected to write you about it, and I hope that is 
sufficient excuse. You will see by enclosed programs that I give 
it the best place, so that audiences go away with its splendid 
melody and sentiment ringing in their ears, and it invariably has 
to he repeated. “Women of the Homeland” fills a niche in the 
sentiment of our people which has, up to the present, been vacant. 
In my opinion, which is based upon considerable cuperionce in 
singing at the camps, the “morale” of the home folks should cause 
more concern than that of our fighting men, and to assist in keep- 
ing the home fires burning I know of no song that should have a 
wider circulation than your beautiful tribute to America’s woman- 
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FREDERICK STOCK, 


E Whose resignation as conductor of the Chicaga Sym 
= phony Orchestra for the duration of the war has just 
| been announced, 
EMS 
hood, which is the moral fibre of the nation. “Women of the 
Homeland” will be featured on all my programs this season and as 
long as the war lasts, It will be part of my tribute to mothers, 
wives and sweethearts left behind. Best wishes for your continued 


success and a tremendous vogue for “Women of the Homeland 
The programs to which Mr. Rice refers were those of 

community recitals at Hazleton, Pa., and Wilkesbarre, Pa., 

September 16 and 17 and September 30 and October 1. 


Mana-Zucca Songs Are Used 


Nina Morgana will sing “Le Petit Papillon,” by Mana- 
Zucca, at her Aeolian Hall recital on October 24. Namara 
also will sing this composer’s new song, “Doux Plaisir.” 














A MESSAGE FROM 


JOHN POWELL 











Americans of the Music World: 


Our government is asking for another loan; money to back the boys who are doing 
our fighting. 
Do you realize that America is fighting for her life ? 
This is a world struggle for Liberty. 

We win or lose; there is no half-measure to it! 
Among us there is not one who has not gloried in the greatness of our blessed Nation. 
She has taken to her bosom artists of all nations, and bestowed upon them gifts 
such as no other land could ever give. 

She has given credit where credit was due! 
She has encouraged all! 

Dare we fail her? 


et fae 








Exclusive Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. Aeolian Hall, New York, p[xn5”*" 
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NEW BOSTON CONDUCTOR 
(Continued from page 5.) 


tional and winning the Prix de Rome. His master in com- 
position was Massenet. For several years past he has 
been one of the conductors at the Paris Opéra. He has 
written numerous compositions, some of which have been 
played in this country without attracting any particular 
notice. They are distinguished more for technical facility 
in the handling of his material than for any signs of in- 
spiration. His best known orchestral works are two sym- 
phonies and “La Procession Nocturne,” while among his 
“La fille de Roland” (Opéra-Comique, Paris, 


operas are : 
1904); “Le premier glaive” (Arena Béziers, 1908); and 
“Marouf, le savetier de Caire” (Opéra-Comique, Paris, 


1914). This latter was the most successful of Rabaud’s 
operas in France, but, produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
in the fall of 1917, proved to be a very dull affair indeed 
and could not be made to go despite the fine work of 
Frances Alda and Giuseppe de Luca in leading roles and 
money lavished on beautiful scenery and costumes. There 
is also an oratorio, “lob,” among his works. 





SOCIETY OF AMERICAN SINGERS 
Yvonne de Tréville Joins the Forces at “Mignon” Per- 
formance, October 5 


An altogether excellent performance was the repetition 
of “Mignon” given by the Society of American Singers 
at the Saturday matinee, October 5, at the Park Theatre, 
under the efficient leadership of Richard Hageman. Mag- 
gie Teyte again proved herself to be an ideal Mignon, 
both vocally and histrionically, and she was ably supported 
by John Hand, the young tenor from Salt Lake City, as 
the William Meister. Yvonne de Tréville was the Philine 
for the first time with this organization, and her delinea- 
tion of the role was thoroughly effective, for she looked 
charming and put just the right touch of coquettishness 
into her acting. Her coloratura work in the polonaise was 
excellent, especially the trill on the high C and her sub- 
sequent ascent to the E flat above, and she well merited 
the applause which fell to her lot at the conclusion of the 
aria. Lotario was given the same finished interpretation 
by Henri Scott as on former occasions. Others in the 
cast were John Phillips, Carl Formes, Dorothy Frances 
and John Quine. 

Sunday Evening Concert 


On October 6, the Society of American Singers gave 
its second popular Sunday concert of the season at the 
Park Theatre, New York. The artists were Blanche 
da Costa, Mary Kent, David Bispham, Franklin Riker, 
Charles Cooper and the entire Opéra Comique Orches- 
tra. 

The orchestra, under Henry Hadley, gave an excel- 
lent account of itself, playing with much spirit and pre- 


cision. Its numbers were: Overture, “Phedre,” Mas- 
senet; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius; “Claire de Lune,” 
MacDowell; entr’acte from “Jewels of the Madonna,” 


Wolf-Ferrari. Hadley’s suite, “Six Silhouettes” (an- 
nounced on the program as being performed for the 
first time for orchestra), was produced for band for the 
first time at the Columbia University concert by the 
New York Military Band, Edwin Franko, conductor, 
on June 21 last, on which occasion Mr. Hadley con- 
ducted this suite, as well as his “In Bohemia” overture 
and third ballet suite. The closing orchestral number 
was “Rakoczy” march from “Damnation of Faust,” 
Berlioz. 

Mary Kent sang “Ma coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix,” from 
“Samson et Delila,” and for an encore “Robin Adair.” 
Charles Cooper played a group of three Chopin num- 
bers—nocturne, C minor; fantasie impromptu, and 
scherzo, B flat minor. Liszt’s E flat concerto for piano 
and orchestra was to have been Mr. Cooper’s opening 
number, but was omitted owing to length of program. 
Franklin Riker sang “Verre Ardent,” de Fontenailles; 
“Dansons la gigue,” Poldowski, and F. Morris Class’ 
“To You, Dear Heart,” responding with an added num- 
ber. David Bispham was greeted with spontaneous 
applause on entering the stage, and after his singing of 
the prologue to “Pagliacci,” the audience would not be 
appeased until he gave as an encore “Annie Laurie.” 
For his further program numbers he selected “Amer- 
ica” and “La Marseillaise,” both of which he sang with 
genuine fervor and enthusiasm. Blanche da Costa, who 
was in fine voice, sang charmingly “Ah, fors e lui,” 
from “La Traviata.” She received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the audience, and responded to insistent ap- 
plause with an encore. 


Musicians’ Club of New York Has New Home 


Spacious and comfortable quarters have been secured by 
the Musicians’ Club of New York at 14 West Twelfth 
street in an old fashioned house, formerly the home of 
the Salmagundi Club of painters. The new meeting place 
of the M. C. N. Y. has a dining room and banquet hall, 
an auditorium seating 250, and reception, lounge, reading 
and writing rooms; also a roof garden. Afternoon tea is 
served free in the lounge. There is no bar connected with 
the club. The official housewarming of the organization 
was held Tuesday, October 8. Walter Damrosch is presi- 
dent of the club. P 


Sokoloff to Conduct Chicago Orchestra 


Eric Delamarter, assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Orchestra, who will take Frederick Stock’s place for the 
present, has invited Nikolai Sokoloff to conduct the con- 
cert which the Chicago Orchestra will give in Cleveland 
on Octoher 20, and Mr. Sokoloff, who is in Cleveland or- 
ane a new symphony orchestra for that city, has ac- 

epted. Guiomar Novaes will be the soloist. 

he Chicago management has also invited Mr. Sokoloff 
to conduct a pair of concerts in Chicago on November 1 
and 2, and he will do so. 
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Photo by Bain News Service, from a French print. 
HENRI RABAUD, 
conductor of the Boston 
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Ernesto Berimen Is Teaching a Large Class 


Ernesto Bertimen, the brilliant young pianist and teacher, 
is unusually busy, teaching a good number of talented 
pupils. Mr. Bertimen will begin his class lessons next 
week and the pupils will be given an opportunity to play 
for each other, These classes were most successful last 
spring, and Mr. Bertmen intends to keep them going 
throughout the winter. 

Five artist-pupils from Mr. Bertimen’s class will appear 
in recital next November. The program will be an- 


nounced later. 





Namara Uses “Women of the Homeland” 

Namara has been using “Women of the Homeland” 
with much success—so much that she intends to sing it the 
opening night of her Minneapolis Symphony tour in that 
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OUR BOYS WANT MUSIC! 





Set Those Slacker Records of Yours to Work 





The phonograph has become the soldier’s favorite 
instrument; it is so compact, so portable, so complete, 
that it furnishes him, in trench, billet or hospital, with 
any kind of music he wants. In the dugouts across the 
seas, on the transports and battleships, and in the train- 
ing camps, millions of American soldiers and sailors 
are hourly absorbing comfort, cheer and inspiration 
from the little records whirling around so magically. 


Have Records Ready October 26 


But in thousands of places phonographs and records 
are yearned for, and there are none. The need of sup- 
plying in an organized way the tremendous demand for 
phonographs and records has become impossible to 
ignore. Those in touch with the situation have worked 
along these lines for the last eight months, and their 
work has resulted in the formation of the National 
Phonograph-Records Recruiting Corps. This organi- 
zation has for its purpose a co-ordinated, nation wide 
collection and distribution of records and instruments. 

Leaders in the music world are lending enthusiastic 
aid to the work. Local committees, composed of mu- 
sical, philanthropic and patriotic members, are being 
forsee all over the United States and will work in 
connection with the National Committee in gathering 
and forwarding records through recognized channels. 
The Y. M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
the Jewish Welfare Board, Salvation Army and the 


War Camp Community Service, which are all parts 
of the War and Navy Departments’ Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, are co-operating in distrib- 
uting the machines, records and needles. Major General 
J. Franklin Bell, U. S. A., commandant of the Depart- 
ment of the East, who during his military career has 
maintained that music is indispensable for the fighting 
man, is honorary chairman. 


Don’t Forget to Add Some Needles! 


In every home where there is a phonograph, a num- 
ber of records are idle. The boys need them now. “Draft 
Your Slacker Records Week” will search out these idle 
records and put them up in the firing line. 

Records in good condition will go imanediately into 
service at the front, on shipboard or in the camps, as a 
contribution from the people of the United States to 
their fighting forces. . New records also will be gladly 
accepted—and machines and needles, of course! “Round 
up a round million”’—and keep on rounding them up 
till the boys come home! Help make a great success 
of “Records for Fighters Week,” October 26 to Novem- 
ber 2. 

If there is no branch in your vicinity, write directly 
to the headquarters of the National Phonograph Rec- 
ords Recruiting Corps, 21 East Fortieth street, New 
York. They will tell how to put your slacker records 
right at work. 





Arthur J. Hubbard Reopens Studio 


Arthur J. Hubbard, New England’s veteran vocal in- 
structor, who spent the summer months on his farm in 
Vermont, reopened his studios on the fourth and fifth 


floors of Symphony Chambers (246 Huntington avenue), 
Hubbard reports: 


Boston, on October 1. Mr. “Despite 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
The distinguished Boston singing teacher. 


untoward conditions, my old pupils are coming back in 
great numbers, besides bringing many new ones, and my 
season promises to be most active. My two assistants, 
Caroline Hooker, and my son Vincent, 
tions similarly auspicious.” 

Mr. Hubbard, among other celebrated artist-pupils, 
numbers the brothers, Arthur and Charles Hackett. The 
former, during the past two seasons, has gained recog- 
nition as one of America’s leading concert and oratorio 
tenors. The latter, who has had a career of unprece- 
dented success at La Scala, Milan, at the Costanzi, Rome, 
and at the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires, will make his 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House this fall. 


Rivoli and Rialto Music 


The Rivoli Orchestra plays this week Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes” and Lake’s musical fantasy, “In a Bird Store.” The 
Rialto Male Quartet sings several Chinese airs and Prof. 
Firmin Swinnen plays Allan’s “Fanfare” on the organ. 
Hugo Riesenfeld conducts the Rialto Orchestra in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Cappricio Espagnole” and Herbert’s “The 
Fortune Teller” is the interlude number. Annie Rosner, 
soprano, and Martin Brefel, tenor, are the soloists. Ar- 
thur Depew plays J. Lemmens’ “Triumphal March” on the 
organ. 


Muratore Triumphs in San Francisco 


By Telegram, 

San Francisco, October 7, 
Muratore opened his American tour here at the Expo- 
sition Auditorium yesterday and scored a_ veritable 
triumph with an audience of more than six thousand. 
His singing of French national air was greeted with im- 
mense enthusiasm. The whole vast audience was on its 

feet waving hats and handkerchiefs and cheering. 

(Signed) Frank PATTERSON. 


1918, 


also find condi- * 


Amparito Farrar Writes from France 


Amparito Farrar again sends a message from the front, 
and the letter is of such great interest that it is reprinted 
here in full: 

Lyon, 


le 9 Septembre, 1918. } 
28, Cours de 


Verdun. jf 
Dear ~ —--: 

I am just on the point of leaving here to go to Besangon, 
having only come here for a night to sing to some soldiers who 
were off the beaten track, and how appreciative they were, too! 
As this is an intermediary zone, I don’t suppose my letter will be 
censored as closely as in other places. I was singing for about 
ten days around Dijon, and will be around Besangon and Valdahon 
another ten days, and then my orders are to go to the front. 
Imagine my excitement! 

Enclosed is a program of the Dijon concert. It 
success, All the French and American staff were present, 


was a big 
includ- 
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ing 4 very prominent French general, who sent me word officially 
that he was delighted. In the words of the “Y” secretary, “It was 
not a success—it was a riot!’ You can imagine how much this 
pleased me. You will notice that I sang “The Americans Come,” 
and it was literally a “howling success.” I am singing it in every 
camp and the boys Greet it with yells and cheers, 

fave to catch a train now for an all day trip, so au revoir unty' 
next time. Amparito Farrar. 

I must tell you a great compliment I received from one of the 
soldiers, who said: “Miss Farrar, if you ever sing within too miles 
of where I am, I shall always come to hear you. 


Bauer Will Play “Keltic ” Sonata 


Harold Bauer is to perform MacDowell’s “Keltic” so- 
nata at his New York recital (Carnegie Hall), on Satur 
day afternoon, October 19. An eighteenth century group 
will follow, and then come Franck’s “Prelude, Aria and 
Fugue” and Moussorgsky’s “Ten Pictures at an Exposi- 
tion,” the work with which Bauer created such a sensation 
at Aeolian Hall last season. 


Fernando Carpi Starts Tour 


Fernando Carpi, the tenor, has left New York to begin 
his operatic tour with Mme, Galli-Curci in “Barber of 
Seville.” He will return here in November, in time for 
his season with the Metropolitan Opera. 


EDITH EVANS 


Accompanist for last 
three seasons for Mme. 

















Schumann-Heink an- 
nounces the opening of a 


Studio at 


309 West 92nd Street, New York 
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DAL SEN DEL CARO SPOSO (Aria from “Vologeso’’) 





RINALDO DA CAPUA 
STIZZOSO, MIO STI7ZOSO. , PERGOLESI 
FOLK SONG Ceencede 6s Arr by G. SGAMBATI 
PASTORALE from “RO ALINDA” hy Veracini.Arr. by A. / 
ARIETTE de RIC HARD, COEUR DE LION GRETR 
II 
IN THE DAWN OF AN INDIAN SKY } 
HAVE YOU SEEN HIM IN FRANCE WARD-STEPHENS 
*BERRY BROWN..... ) 
(*Written for and dedicated to Miss Harvard) 


TREHARNI 
CURRAN 


. BRYCESON 


A WIDOW BIRD 
HOLIDAY..... 
(Dedic ated to 


Fe a x9 PEARI 
‘Miss Harverd) 
Ill 


THE 


GABRIEL PIERNI 
HENRI DUPAR( 
GEORGES HU! 


LE MOULIN 
PHIDYLE 
A DES OFS 







PIER ove cae sc bbece caebews FELIX FOURDRAIN 
IV 
SUO GAN (Lullaby)...... Arr. by ve RT BRYAN 
CLYCHAU ABERDYFI (The Bells of Aberdove 
OLD WE! [ tH MELODY 
(Arr. hein Botaley Richards) 
LITTLE MARGARET.... j ) 
A FAIR VISION >» EDVARD GRIEG 
THY WARNING IS GOOD. j 
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DE BRUYN-DE PINA POSSESS 
UNIQUE ORCHESTRAL REPERTOIRE 


Roger de Bruyn and Merced de Pifia are noted for 
versatility, as well as their Romances en Cos- 
This season they have added to their varied 
French, Italian and Colonial duets of a 
especially adapted to orchestral require- 
These duets foremost the asset of 


their 

tumes 
repertoire 
character 


ments possess 


being entirely different from the vocal numbers gener- 
presented at orchestral concerts. 
opinion 


To quote a well 


ally 
innovation: “Or- 


known this 


conductor's on 





MERCED DE PINA, 


chestral appearances for singers are almost identified 
with operatic selections; and offerings of other variety, 
yet containing all the body of the operatic type, hold 
the charm of the unexpected.” Not relying on novelty 


alone, however, for their welcome, other important 





ROGER DE BRUYN. 


features of these duets lie in the facts that: The French 
and Italian have never been done in this country; they 
are by such representative composers as Pinsuti, Bor- 
dese, Lucantoni, Gordigiani, Sgambati, Fauré, Moret, 
Chausson, Saint-Saéns, Chaminade; they contain the 
“meat” of melody and harmony so grateful to orches- 
tral demands, and, to complete their value, they are 
rich and broad in vocal effects as well. 

The Colonial numbers meet every appeal. “Believe 
Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms” and “I 
Know a Bank,” old as they are, seem never to lose 
their youth and freshness, and the original duet ar- 
rangements used by these artists include ample har- 
the Itahan also strike deeply the note of 


momc efiects; 
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public appeal; the # 
French, in contrast, 
represent the very 
highest type of clas- 
sic and noble music, 
yet are full enough 
of melody to keep 
them enjoyable to all. 
These duets can 
and will be given, as 
desired, in either 
straight dress or-elab- 
orate and appropriate 
costumes. As to the 
rendition, Mr. de 
Bruyn, tenor, and 
Mme. de Pifia, mez- 
zo, are both linguists 
and musicians, and 
their duet work in 
general is particu- 
larly characterized by 
the unusual blending 
of their voices. 
Kingsbery Foster, 
their manager. is 
now negotiating for 
the presentation of 
this novelty with the 
various organiza- 
tions and reports a 
most encouraging 
number of engage- 
ments already in 
sight for this unique = 
artist couple. = 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Alda, Frances—Denver, Col., October 11. 

Althouse, Paul—Women’s Music Club, Columbus, Ohio, 
October 25. 

Amato, Pasquale—Detroit, Mich., October 15. 

Atwood, Martha—-Grand Rapids, Mich., November 15. 

Breeskin, Elias—Grand Rapids, Mich., October 18. 

Bridewell, Carrie—Chicago, Ill, November 6. 

Caruso, Enrico—Buffalo, N. Y., October 11; Detroit, 
Mich., 15; Ann Arbor, Mich., 19. 

Case, Anna—Syracuse, N. Y., November 12. 

Courboin, Charles—Grand Rapids, Mich., December 13. 

Damrosch, Walter—Cleveland, Ohio, November 22. 

DeLuca, Giuseppe—Denver, Col., October 11. 

Easton, Florence—Des Moines, Ia., October 11; 
Women’s Music Club, Columbus, Ohio, 25; Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Boston, November 1 and 2; 
Philadelphia, 4; Washington, 5; Baltimore, 6; 
Brooklyn, 8. 

Ferguson, Bernard—Scranton, Pa., October 14; Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., 15; Allentown, Pa., 16; Richmond, Va., 
November 1; Petersburg, Va., 2; Camp Lee (Pe- 
tersburg), Va., 4; Norfolk, Va., 5; Winston-Salem, 
N. C., 7; Roanoke, Va., 8; Danville, Va., 11; 
Charleston, W. Va., 14; Huntington, W. Va., 15; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 16; Clarksburg, W. Va., 19; 
Washington, D. C., 22. 

Garrison, Mabel—Cedar Falls, Ia., 24; St. Paul, Minn., 
29; Portland, Me., November 6; Newport News, 
Va., 8; Uniontown, Pa., 11; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 15; Chi- 
cago, 24; St. Louis, Mo., 26; St. Joseph, Mo., 27. y 

Gills, Gabrielle—Springfield, Ill, November 6; Women’s 
Music Club, Columbus, Ohio, 19. 

Hackett, Arthur—Springfield, I11., December 9. 

Hinkle, Florence—Raleigh, N. C., October 23. 

Hofmann, Josef—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., October 17; Boston, 18 and 19. 

Lazzari, Carolina—Denver, Col., October 11. 

Levinson-Sinclair, Lionel—Atlanta, Ga., October 14. 

Maclennan, Francis—Des Moines, Ia., October 11. 

Martinelli, Giovanni—Denver, Col., October 11. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—New York Symphony, Novem- 
ber 22. 

McCormack, John—New Orleans, October 28. 

Morgana, Nina—Ann Arbor, Mich., October 19; Buf- 
alo, N. Y., 11. 

Morrisey, Marie—Waterbury, Conn., October 10; Sey- 
mour, Conn., 11; Lawrence, Mass., 14; Waltham, 
Mass., 15; Boston, Mass., 16; Providence, R. I., 17; 
Lowell, Mass., 18. 

Muzio, Claudia—Detroit, Mich., October 15. 

Namara—Aeolian Hall, New York, October 13. 

Novaes, Guiomar—Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 20. 

Ornstein, Leo—Rochester, N. Y., November 8; Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, 1 and 2, 

Polacco, Giorgio—Detroit, Mich., October 15. 

Raisa, Rosa—Dayton, Ohio, November 7. 

Stokowski, Leopold—Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, November 1 and 2. 
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MINNETTE WARREN AND ADELAIDE 
PIERCE TO MAKE NEW YORK DEBUT 











Minnette Warren, pianist, and 
Adelaide Pierce, contralto, of 
St. Paul, Minn., will make their 
- debut in New York tomorrow, 


TS 





The re- 


Friday, October 11. 

cital will take place at Aeolian 

Hall, under the management of 
R. EB. Johnston. 
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Thibaud, Jacques—Women’s Music Club, Columbus, 
as November 19; Chicago, Ill, 6; Springfield, 
IIL, 6. 

Tiffany, Marie—Fayetteville, Tenn., October 11; Scotts- 
boro, Ala., 14; Middletown, Ohio, 15; Dayton, Ohio, 
16; Van Wert, Ohio, 17; Hamilton, Ohio, 18; 
Eaton, Ohio, 21; Owensboro, Ky., 22; Lexington, 
Ky., 23; Huntington, W. Va., 25; Bluefield, W. Va., 
28; Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 29; Lebanon, Ohio, 30; 
Lancaster, Ohio, 31; New Lexington, Ohio, No- 
vember 1; Athens, Ohio. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Newport News, Va., November 
8; Raleigh, N. C., October 23. 

Wilson, Raymond—Morning Musicales, Syracuse, N. Y., 
October 16. 

Ysaye, Eugen—Pittsburgh, Pa., November 6. 





Eugene Berton’s Debut Here October 26 


Eugene Berton, a young. baritone, will make his initial 
bow in New York, Saturday afternoon, October 26, at 
Aeolian Hall. Mr. Berton has created a real sensation 
among the few who have heard him up to the present time. 
He is young in years only but not in art. 

One critic who heard him said: “We were profoundly 
interested and greatly startled at the Berton perform- 
ances, because we have had no personal experience of 
that kind to serve as a precedent. Piano prodigies no 
longer even surprise us. But a baritone prodigy who sings 
Debussy in the mystic, musical, ecstatic style of a great 
Gallic vocalist—it puzzles us beyond limit. Is it imitation, 
inspiration, reincarnation? We do not know. But it is 
wonderful, and it is worth going to, and studying, when 
Eugene Berton gives his Aeolian Hall recital.” 

Helen L. Levy, formerly of Chicago, now located in 
New York, will present this young baritone, under the 
management of Daniel Mayer. Mr. Berton will render 
the following program: 


Sur les Collines de Géorgie.............0.00: N. Rimsky-Korsakoff 









Légende schaikowsky 
Le Soir. Tschaikowsky 
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On a Screen... * fon Alden Carpenter 

Highwaymen .... .-John Alden Carpenter 
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ARTURO PAPALARDO 


Specialist in Voice Training and Operatic Coaching 

















Recognized Here and Abroad 








Teacher of Many Famous Singers 


Operatic Conductor 




















Studio: 


315 WEST 98th STREET, NEW YORK 


Phone, Riverside 9211 





October 
Louis Simmions Teaches Inductive Method 


Louis Simmions, the New York voice teacher, received 
a thorough vocal training in preparation for a stage career. 
His work under his teachers and the special knowledge he 
has gained through his own independent scientific investi- 
gation and study, supplementing his rare ability to impart 
this knowledge to others, has made teaching his métiér. 

Mr. Simmions has had only two masters—Giovanni 
Mirabella, of Florence, Italy, and Emil Fisher, the noted 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Mr. Simmions’ long years of preparation for a career 
stands him in excellent stead in illustrating the different 
stages of voice development. He teaches nothing he can- 
not prove and illuscrate. He employs what science calls 
the inductive method cf educating the senses. 

Accordng to Mr. Simmions: “Singing is not a question 
of intellect; it is decidedly a sense education, primarily 
controlled by the emotional centers. I believe it is impera- 
tive that the teacher be able to produce a perfect 
tone, so the pupil not only can recognize it, which is easy, 
but imitate it, which is more difficult.” 

When his pupil has acquired the sense of primal pitch, 
Mr. Simmions applies the deductive method; that is, he 
deduces from the pupil’s working formula and establishes 
a definite understanding of the co-ordinate movements 
necessary te acquire a normal, beautiful voice. 

Only when one hears Mr. Simmions give a singing les- 
son can the simplicity and practical application of his work 
be appreciated. He haS had pupils from many New York 
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LOUIS SIMMIONS IN HIS NEW YORK STUDIO. 


studios. He has repaired and restored the voices of many 
famous singers, for which he claimed no credit. His great 
ambition is to establish a standardized system of voice 
training in America, a method that will be accepted as 
authoritative. He believes that the knowledge of voice 
teaching here is as good, if not superior, to that abroad. 
He further believes that voice teaching is a science, and 
that when he has found something that is big enough to be 
communicated to his fellow teachers he should give them 
the benefit of his discoveries, just as men do in other 
branches of science. 

Instead of personal criticism, he feels that teachers who 
really know something should come together, define prin- 
ciples upon which all good teachers can agree, and estab- 
lish a definite constructive platform upon which to build 
the American method of voice culture. 

Mr. Simmions is the teacher of voice at Oaksmere, Mrs. 
Merrill's school for girls, Mamaroneck, N. Y., where he 
gives sixty lessons per week, and last winter he gave as 
many more lessons in his New York studio, 261 Fifth 
avenue, so that every minute of his time was occupied. 


Lucy Gates with Society of American Singers 


Last evening, October gy, the Society of American Sing- 
ers was scheduled to give a double bill, “The Daughter 
of the Regiment” and ‘Maid Mistress,” a one act comic 
opera by Pergolese. Lucy Gates and David Bispham ap- 
pear in the principal roles of “Maid Mistress,” this being 
the initial appearance of Miss Gates with the Society of 
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MORRILL 


Vocal Instruction 


ARTISTS---TEACHERS---STUDENTS 
Concerts—Opera—Oratorio 


Prominent Professional Pupils: Lillia Snel- 
ling; Jessie Pamplin; Ethel Frank; Permelia 

e; Irene Boucher; Mrs. V. O. Strickler; 
Claire Lillian Peteler; Florence Chapman 
Paetzold; Clarence C. Bawden; Russell Bliss; 
Willoughby Stuart, Jr. 
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Address: 148 West 72nd St., New York 


Phone Columbus 2118 














MUSICAL COURIER 


American Singers this season. Both Miss Gates and Mr. 
Bispham appeared in this opera at the Lyceum Theatre the 
first season of the Society of American Singers in May, 
1917. “The Tales of Hoffman” will be given on Thurs- 
day evening, October 10, with a cast including Ruth Miller, 
Bianca Saroya, Maggie Teyte, Kathleen Howard, Riccardo 
Martin, David Bispham, Henri Scott, ete. 


Yamada Concert Here, October 16 


Koscak Yamada, the Japanese composer, will give his 
first New York concert at Carnegie Hall, October 16, with 
an orchestra of ninety, the New York Choral Society of 
150 voices, and Clarence Whitehill as soloist. The pro- 
gram, conducted by Yamada, and consisting entirely of his 
works, is as follows: 

The Autumn Festival, for chorus. 
New Choral Society of New York 
conductor). 
Two symphonic poems: a. The Dark Gate. 


Three Japanese folksongs. 
Clarence Whitehill. 


(Louis Koemmenich, 


b. Madara no hana. 


Suite Japonaise. 
Intermission. 
Music to a Choreographic drama, “Mary Magdalene,” 
drama of Maurice Macterlinck. 
Two legendary poems of Old Japan. 
Clarence Whitehill. 
Coronati on prelude, for orchestra, with Kimi-ga-yo Chorus. 
Yew Choral Society of New York (Louis Koemmeninch, 

conductor, with organ acconipaniment). 

Yamada, who came te America about a year ago in order 
to introduce his compositions in this country, is the best 
known musician of Japan, where he has had great success 
in itftroducing Western music. He demonstrated his talent 
at an early age and gained the patronage of.one of the 
wealthiest men in Japan, who enabled the young musician 
to go to Europe to study. After gaining honors as a stu- 
dent under the foremost masters, he had his opera, “The 
Seventh Tengno,” accepted for European production. He 
returned to Japan to procure costumes for the work (the 
subject is Japanese, “tengno” meaning super-woman), and 
then the war broke out. Compelled to remain in Japan, 
Yamada organized the Philharmonic Society of Tokyo, 
and became famous in Japan as a conductor. 

Manv of Yamada’s songs and piano piecés are published 
by Schirmer, Fisher, and Japanese publishers. His songs 
are to be sung at various recitals by Clarence Whitehill 
and Eva Gauthier, and other orchestral composit‘ons will 
be conducted hy him at succeeding concerts. 
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| HARTRIDGH WHIPP, 
= Baritone, who will appear in Minneapolis on | 
= December 29 with the Minneapolis Symphony 3 
=] Orchestra. 8 
ec MUE: LUC UUNLUTLU HUA LAAN Hil | ia 
Influenza vs. Music at Tulsa 
Tulsa, Okla., reports that the big concert scheduled 


there for the Me stropolitan Opera Quartet had to be aban- 
doned on account of local health laws made necessary by 


the Spanish influenza situation. 
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ROMANCES EN COSTUMES 


(A Novel Presentation of Folk- 
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KINGSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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ELIAS BREESKIN | 


Exclusive Management, Daniel Mayer | 








Russian Violinist 


Buffalo, with Caruso ‘ 
Grand Rapids 
Ann Arbor, 


Chicago, with Caruso 


October 11th, 
18th, 
19th, 
27th, 
29th, Milwaukee, with Caruso 
31st, 


with Caruso 


Hamilton, Ont. 
ai ; 
Kranich & Bach Piano 
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Aeolian Hall, N. Y. j 
Associate Manager, Helen L. Levy 
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EDITH EVANS, 
Schumann-Heink's talented accompanist, whose work has 
enjoyed much favorable comment from the press throughout 
the United States. Wherever the famous diva has sung, 
Vises Evans’ work has attracted the attention of the audi- 
ences. The Providence (R. 1.) Journal expressed the opin- 
ion of countless other dailies by remarking: “Right here it 
may be said that Hdith Evans is an accompanist whose equal 
is seldom seen hereabouts. All too little credit is given the 
artist who sits at the piano and provides the sympathetic 
musical setting for the vocalist, There are many good accom- 
panists, but few who are extraordinary. In the latter class 
we unhesitatingly place Hdith Bvans.” 





MUSICAL COURIER 
THE BYSTANDER 


(Continued from page 23.) 
Breil still sat, crumpled up in the low 


basses in a Gluck opera. 
He was apparently looking 


rocking chair, hands clasping one knee. 
away at Sixth avenue, where the fruit stands were brilliant, like a 
garden of autumn phlox; but his eyes were eager and wistful and 
you felt that he did not see these at all. He was reviewing little 
parts of twenty years and thinking of some unfix date, a birth- 
day of his life, at the Metropolitan some time in the new year. 

That’s much lovelier for a valedictory than anything I 
could have evolved. And as long as I’m printing his pic- 
ture with this, I shal! quote Chloe’s description. If it 
doesn’t happen to fit the picture, I can’t help it: 

Joseph Breil was born forty-eight years ago in Pittsburg, Pa. He 
has a pair of very lively gray eyes which have in them still the 
look Ag boy just starting out to explore the world. He is tall, 
thin and wiry, and his crisp black hair has in it many a strand 
of silver. 

*_ * *¢ * *& 

Anyway, many. many thanks, Chloe. 

Byron HAGEL, 


Hochstein Made a Lieutenant in France 


Word has just been received that David Hochstein, the 
American violinist, has been made a lieutenant in France. 

Lieutenant Hochstein, after having served in the front 
line, was put into an officers’ training school, from which 
he has just emerged as a commissioned officer. Prior to 
going into active service at the front, Hochstein played 
at a number of official receptions in France, but during 
the time that he was a member of the officers’ training 
school, he left his violin for safe keeping at the Paris 
Conservatoire. Whether or not he will have further op- 
portunity to use it during his stay in France remains to 
be seen. 


Large Czerwonky Class Enthusiastic 


Many violinists of brilliant talent are studying with 
Richard Czerwonky at Bush Conservatory, Chicago, this 
season. Attracted iy the opportunity of coaching with 
this eminent artist and master teacher, many professionals 
of the city and throughout the country have been doing 
inspiring work in the last few weeks. 

A special fetaure cf the Czerwonky class is the em- 
phasis placed on ensemble, and the members of the class 
recognize the rare privilege of studying ensemble litera- 
ture under such a master of ensemble as is Czerwonky. 
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TENNIS, THIBAUD AND TIMES AT SCARSDALD. 


In one of the snapshots we find Jacques Thibaud up against 
it, as it were, the “it” in question proving to be no less a 
personage than John McCormack himself. From the perilous 
incline of Thibaud’s pose one would infer that he had un- 
bounded confidence in his support. In the other snapshot 
The Pleiades are seen, the latest astronomical discovery at 
Scarsdale-on-the-Hudson. A galawy of stars of the first 
magnitude, including (left to right) Pierre Monteua, then, 
skipping one, Dambois, McCormack, Ysaye, Thibaud and 
Elman. 
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THE GREAT SYMPATHETIC 


Nervous System gives soul and spirit to speech and song. 
pathway to the ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT of the singer. MILLER VOCAL 
ART-SCIENCE. considers the MANAGEMENT of the voice SUBORDINATE 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, Exponent-Instructor 


This is nature's 


Telephone Circle 1350 
































MISCHA 


EVITZKI 


Phenomenal Pianist 


Opens His Season 
Pittsburgh, October 11th 


Carnegie Hall 








Baldwin Piano Used 





Exclusive Management: Daniel Mayer 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Associate Manager: Helen L.'’Levy 








Presto Publisher Feist 


On October 5, the New York Times published a half 
page Liberty Loan advertisement inserted by the well 
known banking house of J. & W. Seligman & Co., and 
at the head of the display there was a beautiful poem 
called, “When I Come Home,” these being the lines: 

WHEN I COME HOME! 
When I come home, and leave behind 
Dark things I would not call to mind, 
I'll taste good ale and home-made bread, 
And see white sheets and pillows spread. 
And there is one who'll softly creep 
To kiss me, ere I fall asleep 
And tuck me ‘neath the counterpane, 
And I shall be a boy again 

When I come home! 


When I come home, from dark to light 
And tread the roadways long and white, 
And tramp the lanes I tramped of yore, 
And see the village greens once more, 
The tranquil farms, the meadows free, 
The friendly trees that nod to me, 
And hear the lark beneath the sun, 
*Twill be good pay for what I've done 
en I come home! 

Under the poem was the name of the author, Leslie 
Coulson, and beneath his name the tragic words: “Killed 
in action, October 7, 1916.” 

Struck with the beauty of the verses and the sentiment 
attached to them on account of the sad fate of the 
author, Leo Feist, head of the firm of Leo Feist, Inc., at 
once took steps toward acquiring the rights of “When I 
Come Home” and in a few hours his negotiations had 
resulted successfully. His establishment now is having 
the stanzas set to music at the hands of a well known 
and successful composer, and with the speed characteristic 
of everything Leo Feist does—that is why they call him 
“the presto publisher”—the new song may be expected to 
be on the market within a very short time. 
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was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triumph’’ 
Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
Avenue at 40th Street, New 
York, or write to us for name 
of representative in your city. 





AGENTS ALL OVER THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN AUSTRALIA 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, October 10 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor. 
Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Friday, October 11 
Adelaide Pierce (contralto), Minnette Warren (com- 
poser-pianist). Recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Saturday, October 12 
Italian War Benefit. vening. Metropolitan Opera 
House. 
Murray-Weldon Quartet. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Sunday, October 13 





Namara. Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 
Society of American Singers. Concert. Evening. Park 
Theatre. 


Tuesday, October 15 
Humanitarian Cult, Max Rosen, soloist. 
negie Hall. 

Nelli Gardini. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra, Andre Messager, con- 
ductor. Evening. Metropolitan Opera House. 
Wednesday, October 16 


Evening. Car- 


Koscak Yamada and Clarence Whitehill. Evening. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Thursday, October 17 
Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Aurore la Croix. 
Hall. 

Friday, October 18 

Sue Harvard. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Ganna Walska. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Saturday, October 19 

wet ~ pe Piano recital. Afternoon. 

all. 
Colin O’More. 


Toscha Seidel. 
Hall 


all. 

es ear Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 

Paris Conservatory Orchestra, Andre Messager, con- 


Carnegie 


Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Sunday, October 20 


Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 


ductor. Evening. Metropolitan Opera House. | 
Josef Rosenblatt. Song recital. Evening. Carnegie 
Hall. 
Monday, October 21 
Evening. Aeolian 


a” Whipp. Song recital. 


war Duberta. Duet recital. Evening. Carnegie 
Tuesday, October 22 
Dai Buell. Piano recital. Afternoon. 
Letz Quartet. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Wednesday, October 23 
om scares Piano recital. Afternoon. 
Hall. 


Aeolian Hall. 


Aeolian 


Ward’s New Scherzo at the Waldorf 


Frank E. Ward, assistant professor of music at Colum- 
bia University, has finished a new work for orchestra, 
called “Peter Pan Scherzo.” It will be played for the 
first time at the Sunday night concerts of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, under Joseph Knecht. These Sunday night 
Waldorf concerts were established twenty years ago and 
have remained continuously and deservedly popular. 
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BLANCHE DA COSTA, 


Lhe young soprano who was engaged 
to sing leading roles with the Society 
of American Singers at the Park 
Theatre. Already she has had sia ap- 
pearances. On March 13, Miss da 
Costa will appear at the Singers’ Club, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CREATES GALLI-CURCI MODEL. 
The above model was especially designed and created for Galli-Ourci by Tafel, Inc., 
The center panel is studded with rhinestones am the softly drape d skirt is of white satin, brocaded in metal. 
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New York establishment. 


The 
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rufle around the palenais is of real lace. 
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Globe Artists Attract Large Audience 


The artists for the October 2 Globe concert at De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York, were Namara, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Association; Arthur Friedheim, 
pianist, and John Barnes Wells, tenor, accompanied most 
artistically by Edith Evans, accompanist for Mme, Schu- 
mann-Heink, 

Mr. Wells opened the program with songs by Hook 
(1746-1827), Young, Burleigh, and an old English ballad, 
“The Sailor’s Life,” which aroused enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. Wells was in good voice and has lost none of his ap- 
peal, which is felt the minute he steps upon the stage. 
His work is not only artistic and a pleasure to his hearers 
always, but he impresses one with the fact that he knows 
what he is going to do and does it with surety and poise. 
Perhaps the group that afforded his listeners the most 
amusement was the second, containing two of his own 
compositions, “The Lightning Bug” and “I Wish I Was 
a Little Rock.” “Sylvia” and “A Khaki Lad” (Aylward) 
were also a source of interest. There were numerous 
encores—some of his own numbers— and in all of these 
songs he was admirably supported by Edith Evans, one of 
the finest accompanists this writer has ever heard. 

Arthur Friedheim first played three numbers, “Harmony 
du Soir” (Liszt), “Moto Perpetuo” (Weber) and “Erl- 
king” (Schubert-Liszt). For his second contribution he 
played the Liszt rhapsody, No. 12. 

Mr. Freidheim was given a warm reception and his play- 
ing warranted it without a doubt. His fine technic and in- 
telligent interpretations offered much interest. Before the 
audience allowed him to withdraw, he was obliged to give 
two encores. 

The greatest ovation, however, was tendered Namara. 
of the Chicago Opera Association. The audience enjoyed 


YAIMUUH NAUTINER 


this attractive young artist’s work so thoroughly that it 
kept her singing encore after encore, until finally the lights 
were put out. Such enthusiasm, nevertheless, was not to 
be so easily quelled and the lights were switched on again 
Namara sang to her own accompaniment such numbers as 
“Love’s On the High Road,” “Annie Latirie,” and to May 
Fine’s piano accompaniment, “La Marseillaise,” “Long, 
Long Trail,” “Mavourneen” and one or two others. When 
finally, Namara left the building and made her way to 
her automobile, she was greeted by a crowd of new ad- 
mirers who cheered and applauded her till she disappeared, 
leaving them with these words: “Such an appreciative 
audience I'd sing to all night, if I could!” 

Namara was, needless to say, in fine voice and 
brought that individual appeal into all her interpretations 
that endeared her to her iisteners before many bars of 
the first number. She sang “Plaisir d’Amour” (Martini), 
“Loch Lomond” (old Scotch), aria, “Ah non Credea Mi 


she 


rarti,” from “La Somnambula” (Bellini), “La Colomba” 
(Schindler), “I Am the Wind” (Geer) and “Partida” 
(Alvarez). One felt sorry that the singer didn’t have a 


better accompanist than Miss Fine, who showed several 
symptoms of being very inexperienced. 
Influenza Stops McCormack Concert 
At Montreal, Canada, the big Red Cross concert to be 
eiven there early this week hy John McCormack, had to 


he postponed owing to the influenza epidemic there. The 

house had been sold out and $6,000 was in the box office 
Hadley—Barbour 

Henry Hadley, the composer, now conducting with the 


York 
‘the 


was quietly 
soprano 


Society of American Singers in New 
married a few weeks x0 to Inez Bi arbour, 
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Transcontinental Tour Season 1918-1919 


Exclusive Management: USERA & CO. : 


‘ 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL LYCEUM ASSOCIATION 
PROVES A MOST ENJOYABLE EVENT 














Chicago, I11., September 30, 1918. 

Che sixteenth annual International Lyceum Association 
Convention, held in the ballroom of the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, from September 15 to 20, inclusive, was an in- 
spiring success 

From a nucleus composed of entertainers, both musical 
and literary, young, and just budding into popular recog- 
nition, this now potential body sprang some sixteen or 
more years ago, and as the writer reverts to the time its 
membership was purely professional, its chief aim was 
furtherance of ambition and social intercourse. The or- 
ganization was not then representative of the lyceum, but 
rather of the itinerant bureaus which began to come into 
being as the chautauqua movement gathered force. But 
they built better than they knew, judging from the late 
convention, which closed September 20 after a strenuous, 
profitable and highly enjoyable series of sessions at the 
La Salle Hotel 

Ihe organization has grown to such enormous propor- 
tions that it now numbers among its members not only 
some of the biggest men and women tn the nation—pro- 
prietors, managers and stafts of the various lyceum bureau 
svstems—but has stretched forth its arms and enfolded the 
most distinguished artists within the realm of music dur- 
ing the last several years. Art predominates, and music 
in all its charm and uplift is given the supreme place of 
preferment. It is an accepted fact that the lyceums and 
chautauquas of today are tremendous factors in reaching 
and educating the masses in a better class of music, and 


as time advances, their patrons are becoming more difficult 
to please. Therefore, the world of art is requisitioned 
more and more as time goes on. 

Preliminary to the opening of the convention, a general 
reception was held Saturday evening, in which the mem- 
bers and their friends participated. It proved an enjoy- 
able reunion of kindred spirits. 

Memorial services followed on Sunday afteroon, with 
a sermon by Dr. Herbert L. Willy. The convention proper 
went into session on the Monday following, at 10.30 a. m., 
and continued from day to day until Friday. Among the 
interesting events was the expulsion of Arthur E. Gringle 
from the membership, as he had been found guilty of ut- 
terances through his medium, “The Lyceum World,” 
tainted with disloyalty and not conducive to 100 per cent. 
patriotism. 

A movement to combine all the bureau and Chautauqua 
interests in one corporate body and capitalize it for $2,- 
000,000, with a view to handing the corporation over to 
the United States Government during the war, instituted 
by Paul Pierson, of Philadelphia, and Harry P. Harrison, 
of the Redpath system, Chicago, was discussed, but no 
final action taken as far as the association was concerned. 

An important event was the election of officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: President, Lee Francis Lybarger ; 
vice-president, Clay Smith; secretary, Frank A, Morgan; 
treasurer, Paul H. Kemerer; board of directors: Monta- 
ville Flowers, Capt. R. P. Hobson, A. C. Coit (for three 
years); Wm. A. Colledge, Edward Amherst Ott, Ralph 
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Bingham (for two years) ; W. H. Stout, Frank M. Chaffee, 
Wm. Rainey Bennett (for one year). 

_ The chautauqua part of the proceedings was very en- 
joyable as a whole, There were afternoon and evening 
sessions, each evening function preceded by community 
singing of war songs, conducted by a popular member. 
This proved a pleasant feature. The various programs 
were made up of established talent, both musical and lit- 
erary, but music, both popular and classical, prevailed. 
Returned heroes of the war, etc., were heard in most in- 
teresting experiences of the battlefield. 

Those two effervescent spirits, Ralph Bingham and Elias 
Day, were in evidence throughout as purveyors of fun 
and lighter entertainment, among which was an idyllic 
Chinese legend in form of pantomime, entitled “The Wil- 
low Pattern Plate,” and given as a sort of interpolation. 
The characteristic music was in conformity, as was every- 
thing else. The costumes were genuine and from the 
author’s private collection. The piece was directed by 
Mr. Day, the music by Charles P. Scott, the author Fred- 
erick Poole. It was much enjoyed by a large audience. 

The convention adjourned after a ball on Friday even- 
ing, and was conceded an improvement on all lines. 

The retirement of Montaville Flowers from the presi- 
dency was generally regretted. J. A. W. 

Matzenauer Leaves for Western Tour 

Before leaving for her Western concert tour which 
opened brilliantly in Denver, Colo., on October 3, Margaret 
Matzenauer went down to Allentown, Pa., under the aus- 
pices of the War Camp Community Service to sing for 
the soldiers and their friends at Camp Crane. The news- 
papers of Allentown were unanimous in declaring this con- 
cert by Mme. Matzenauer and Frank La Forge, her fa- 
mous accompanist, the greatest musical treat ever offered 
an audience in that city. 
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MARGARET MATZENAUER, 


Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Following her Denver concert, Mme. Matzenauer will 
sing in Rochester, N. Y., with the Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra on October 21, in Syracuse, N. Y., on October 
22, in Philadelphia with the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra on October 24, in Utica on October 28 and in De- 
troit on October 29. On November 4 she will sing in 
Springfield, Ohio, on the 6th in Rockford, Ill, and on the 
8th in Washington, D. C. November ro she will give her 
Chicago recital and on the 11th she sings in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. November 14 finds the noted diva in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., November 17 in Akron, Ohio, and November 19 
she will return to New York for an appearance with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 

On her way to the Pacific Coast, where she has a tour 
during the month of December, the contralto will sing in 
Houston, Tex., on November 27 and in San Antonio on 
November 29. Returning from the Coast to take up her . 
operatic duties at the Metropolitan Opera House after 
January 1, Mme. Matzenauer will appear as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphory Orchestra on January 2. 
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| “MASCAGNI AS NICOLAY KNOWS HIM” 





“Mascagni has always been called a ‘one opera man,’” 
said Constantin Nicolay, the well known basso of the 
Chicago Opera Association, to a representative of the 
Musica Courter, while strolling on Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, one sunny morning, “but as yet, I have never read the 
‘why’ of his many fiascos after his successful debut as a 
world renowned composer with his ‘Cavalleria. If you 
are interested, come and lunch with me at Athens.” 

“It is a pretty long way between Athens and here, isn’t 
it, Mr, Nicolay?” 

“No, only a few blocks. It is the name of the Greek 
restaurant, the best in the country, owned by a man 
called Psychari. Not, of course, the brother-in-law of 
Renan,ethe famous writer, but it is a fine place just the 
same.” 

Then to Psychari’s went the basso and the writer, and 
there amidst the “Ruins of Athens,” Mr. Nicolay, who, 
by the way, was at one time professor of Greek at the 
University of Athens, and who is a sociologist of note,'came 
back to his main topic after a most delicious luncheon. 

“Mascagni is and always will remain a baker, though 
he did not follow his father’s trade. In Mascagni there 
are two different men, the genius and the commonplace 
man. In every one of his operas you will notice passages 
of supreme beauty and then pages of totally commonplace 
music. It would seem that two different men had writ- 
ten those operas, yet it is Mascagni. I know him well. 
I created in Rome his ‘Le Maschere,’ of which we will 
speak a little later. The undoing of Mascagni was the 
colossal success of his ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ which, as 
you know, won first prize in a competition instituted by 
the publisher Sonzogno. It was performed in 1889-1890 
in the Costanza Theatre of Rome, and after its immedi- 
ate success there were performances in quick succession 
throughout the world. The son of the baker who had 
been given honors of all kinds, medals and decorations by 
his country and other states, was puffed up and could not 
conceive that he would be unable hereafter to write any- 
thing but successes, for his name would call for success. 
When his next opera was hissed, Mascagni thought it was 
due to jealousy of unsuccessful composers, who had plotted 
against him or to the cabal of enemies, envious and re- 
sourceful. In order to fool their would-be plot, he wrote 
‘Le Maschere’ and had that opera performed in seven dif- 
ferent cities the same evening. Thus if a plot had been 
arranged in one town to hiss the opera, the success in the 
six others would prove beyond doubt that Mascagni had 
been persecuted by his enemies. So in 1901 that opera 
was produced in seven cities. In Rome, the cast included 
Bassi, Corradetti, Daddi and myself. Our conductor was 
the composer himself, Mascagni, who had as assistant 
Roberto Moranzoni, who later on made his debut as con- 
ductor in that very opera. After each act, Mascagni re- 
ceived telegrams from the six other cities where ‘Le 
Maschere’ was given with excellent casts, but received 
an icy reception, while in Rome the opera was warmly 
accepted. At the resumption of each act, Mascagni grew 
paler and paler and madder and madder and though ‘Le 
Maschere’ was often given in Rome, Moranzoni conduct- 
ing, the opera did not attain any degree of popularity. 
To one who has created a part in one of Mascagni’s 
operas, it can be understood why ‘Cavalleria’ was a suc- 
cess and his other operas fiascos. When ‘Cavalleria’ was 
first produced, Mascagni was a very young man, modest 
and willing to accept advice, while later on he absolutely 
refused to be told anything against his music. When 
‘Cavalleria’ was first rehearsed in Rome, Conductor Mug- 
none at the conclusion of the first act told Mascagni that 
his piece was bound to be a failure as the act ended very 
poorly. ‘You should have the curtain up all through your 
opera and you should have an intermezzo interpolated be- 
tween the first and second scenes. Instead of two acts, 
make one act with an intermezzo.’ Mascagni followed the 
‘tip’ and the famous intermezzo was then written. Like- 
wise a change was made at the end of the opera. In- 
stead of having the chorus scene, Mugnone called one of 
the female choristers who had posed as being somewhat 
of a tragedienne. ‘You think you could get on the legiti- 
mate stage, Signorina,’ said Mugnone to the aspiring 
young lady. ‘Well, here is your chance. Say these few 
lines,” and he told her what he wanted her to say. The 
lines are now used as they were the night of the first per- 
formance and the tragic note of the opera brought to an 
effective conclusion—a scene which otherwise would have 
fallen flat and with it probably the opera. Since his suc- 
cess with ‘Cavalleria,’ Mascagni refused on every occa- 
sion to accept advice from others. There are many pages 
of great beauty in ‘Iris’ and in ‘Isabeaw’ which was given 
last year by the Chicago Opera, but there are many more 
pages that could have been omitted—but who would tell 
Mascagni? No one, as he is rough, unpolished, and dis- 
agreeable. 

“Personally I have nothing to complain about him, as 
he was certainly kind to me and the other artists, but you 
have to flatter him. He loves flattery. Everything he 
writes is great and, due to this phase in his make-up, 
Mascagni could not be a great man. You will notice that 
the character of a man is always reflected in his work. 


You look at a man and you know his type. You know 
what he can do and what he will not do and in looking 
at Mascagni you know that he could have done greater 
things than he has, yet if you scrutinize the man you will 
see conceit stamped all over him and a conceited man 
can never be a successful man.” 

The lunch was over and the writer thanked Mr. Nicolay 
not only for his interesting anecdotes but also for his 
lunch a la Greek; also for having shown us the Psychari 
restaurant with its walls covered with pictures of ancient 
Greece which were explained by Mr. Nicolay in such a 
manner as to create the belief that, whenever he retires 
from the operatic stage, if such should be his wish, he could 
obtain a chair of Greek history at any university, for a 
more profound knowledge than his of the history of that 
country is hardly imaginable. R. D. 


Musicians Wounded in War 


The War Department at Washington, in its casualty 
report issued September 30, gave out the following in the 
list of severely wounded : 

BUGLERS 
Arnold, Henry L.; Mrs. D. Arnold, Lumberton, Miss. 
Frye, Lawrence F.; John T. Frye, Youngwood, Pa. 
Russo, Biagio; Sam Sidote, Cleveland, Ohia. 
N LEADER, 
Nathan, M. M.; Mrs. F, Nathan, Harrisburg, Pa. 
MUSICIANS. 


Connelly, J. P.; Mrs. S, H. Connelly, Chappelle, S. C. 
Pottinger, R. G.; Robert G. Pottinger, Racine, Wis. 
Stauber, George; George Stauber, Milwaukee, Wis. 

De Bona, F. P.; Mrs. L. G. de Bona, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Steele, W. A.; Mrs. Alexander Steele, Detroit, Mich. 
Jacobus, E, C.; Henry Jacobus, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Benda, Charles; John Benda, Baltimore, Md. 

Brand, Gayle; Gus Brand, Mayfield, Ky. 


“Lieutenant” Morrisey Again Sings for the Boys 


Marie Morrisey is singing for the boys again, and is 
correspondingly happy. In the midst of her busy concert 
tour, which began with a fortnight in Canada, she still 
finds time to follow the trail of the convalescent hospitals 
and the camps. 

The afternoon before her Fredericton, N. B., appearance, 
she visited the convalescent home there, Needless to say, 
the boys appreciated the hour of music that “Lieutenant” 
Morrisey gave them, and those who were able to go out, 
accepted her invitation to attend the recital in the 
evening. A bouquet which was presented to the contralto 
was sent to one of the boys wko lost both his legs on the 
battlefield. 

_ From another city, “Somewhere in Canada,” Miss Mor- 
risey writes: 

_ This is the most thrilling place to be, I believe, outside of France. 
Since the fire in Halifax and since the “U” raids, they have been 
using this port for the ships to meet their convoys. I am just 
across the street from the dock, and closer than the Riverside apart- 





ments to the water. I can see so many ships-—some with our flag— 
and it is such a joy to sit here writing and just look out of my 
window and see hundreds of sailors at work. Chasers fly around 
and war is evidenced in everything. I'm going to try to get permis- 
sion to sing for the boys today or tomorrow. So many cf our own 
are sick here, 


Miss Morrisey’s tour included Fredericton and St. John 


in New Brunswick, and Halifax, Glace Bay, Sydney, 
Bridgewater, Windsor, Kentville and Truro in Nova 
Scotia. 


She is now singing in New England. 


Hippodrome Audience Applauds 
“The Americans Come!” 


An almost unprecedented mark of approval was given 
Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come!” at John McCor- 
mack’s recital at the New York Hippodrome on Sunday 
evening, September 29, by a burst of applause in the mid- 
dle of the song. When John McCormack’s voice rang out 
gloriously in the words, “Now I see white stars in a field 
of blue,” the enthusiasm of the audience refused to be re- 
strained, and the plaudits and cheers ceased only when 
Mr. McCormack, after a slight pause, resumed the broken 
thread of the song. Such a happening is almost unknown. 

The hearty applause of Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was particularly noticeable. 
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Leon Rice Wins Pennsylvanians’ Hearts 


The accompanying suapshots show Leon Rice, the well 
known New York tenor, who has been spending his vaca- 
tion in the Pocono Mountains, just as he was coming out 
of the “swimming hole,” and Jennie Rice, his charming 
wife and ‘accompanist, enjoying a stroll after a pleasant 
auto trip through the niountains. 

Beginning early in September, Mr. Rice, accompanied 
by Mrs. Rice, filled engagements in Pennsylvania, appear- 
ing at Carbondale, Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Wilkes- 
Barre, Nanticoke and Plymouth. Mr. Rice’s success at 
these concerts was marvelous, as is evident from the ap- 
pended press clippings: 
whose worth gives the audience from the 


Mr. Rice is a singer 
very first note, and the interest increases with each succeeding 
song. He possesses a dramatic tenor voice of unusually virile qual- 
ity, his enunciation is flawless, every word being clear as a bell, 


and the ease with which he executes the most difficult passages makes 
his singing a rare delight 


That he was able to impart so much variety to the long program 
last night is evidence of more than ordinary gifts in the art of 
the mood and meaning of a song.—Carbondale Leader, 


expressing 
September 10 


Central Methodist Church was filled to the doors last night to 
hear Leon Rice, the New York tenor, in the first of two com- 
munity conceres. He gave a program that charmed the large audi- 
ence to the point of hearty and sustained applause. The work of 
the singer was so unusual shat an unrestrained show of apprecia 
tion was the only fitting tribute. Several extra numbers were added 
to the program before the audience was content, 


Mr. Rice is a singer who grips each one of his hearers with 
a power not commonly given to public performers, He sings with 
the surety and abandon of one who is thoroughly master of all 
his vocal resources his one feature adds tremendously to the 
pleasure of listening. His voice is a combination of the | and 
dramatic, under wonderful control, and he interprets each word 
and syllable in such a manner that no one can fail to get the 
message he delivers. His work last night held his audience capti- 
vated from the first to the last number of the difficult program.— 


Record, September 


17. 


Wilkes-Barre 





Mr. Rice's selections covered a very wide range and were de- 
signed to give pleasure to an audience composed of vastly different 
tastes in music. To say that he delighted is but half telling the 
story—he charmed each person present and aroused such an intense 
interest that after several songs they forgot to applaud for full 
a minute—then the hand clapping would be loud and goelongell 
One seldom hears a voice so round and smooth and of such even 
quality. 

The singer has splendid control of breath, making his phrasing 
a delight, and bis enunciation is so perfect that not a syllable 
escapes the hearers. rs. Rice, at the piano, was the charming 
and delightful accompanist. Her work made a background for the 
songs that assisted in no small measure in their successful rendition. 
~-Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, September 17. 


Morgan Kingston’s Notable Record at Ravinia 


Morgan Kingston, the Welsh tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who appeared with marked success dur- 
ing the past summer at Ravinia Park, Ill., has the follow- 
ing press notices to his credit: 

“TROVATORE” 

Morgan Kingston as the Troubadour Manrico excelled in his 
delineation, and of more than usual interest did he make the scene 
in the gypsy camp.—Chicago News, 





Mcrgan Kingston was a splendid Troubadour.—Chicago Examiner, 





Kingston is well equipped for the pictorial importunities of the 
troubadour, and did well by his individual chances in the score.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

“AIDA” 

Morgan Kingston as Rhadames sang in fine style and was cor- 
dially received by the audience, which pecemniec’ in him an old 
friend.—Chicago Evening Post. 





Morgan Kingston as Rhadames was a worthy member of this 
distinguished cast, singing his music with ringing power,—Chicago 
Daily News 

The role of Rhadames is probably Kingston's best, I know of 
no other that he does so well, and I never heard him sing this one 


as well as he did last night.—Chicago Journal. 





“TOSCA” 
Kingston was admirable as the painter lover.—Chicago Herald. 


Kingston has developed Guteg this last winter in a most grati- 

fying manner. His voice was fuller in volume, solid all the way 

through and he gave out the big phrases with an assurance that 

made them tell. He has also become more free in his stage action 

and made a fine impression as Cavaradossi, He sang the aria in the 

last act especially well and was warmly applauded.—Chicago Post. 
“L'AMORE DEI TRE RE” 

Another moment of exaltation was the climax which Muzio and 
Kingston reached by sure dramatic instinct and superb singing in 
their great love scene.—Chicago Herald. 

The Avito of Mr. Kingston was touched with a warmth of vocal- 
ism and intensity of poetic feeling.—Chicago Daily News. 

Morgan Kingston as Avito was sufficiently voracious in what might 
‘oughly be called the devouring scene, making it indeed his scene, 
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Leon Rice and two of his chums ready for a “dip.” Taken in the Pocono Mountains, where Mr. and Mrs. Rice 


spent the summer months. 


il 





so musically and touchingly against the nunnery and 
in behalf of his passion that one could scarcely blame the fickle 
Fiora for being overt away by such a torrent of tactile and audi- 
tory impressions.—Chicago Tribune. 


protestin 





“BOHEME” 
Morgan Kingston, the Rodolfo of the cast, did his part with vocal 
proficiency and dramatic ease.—Chicago News. 





To Mr. Kingston’s endeavors as the lover the usual adjectives of 
compliment may be applied, with the further praise that in the prima 
donna’s last moments he simulated sorrow rather than the customary 
regret, and in the first act he made a lovely item of Rodolfo’s aria 
“Che gelida manina,” a bit of Puccini's gorgeous gift of melody 
which is by no means tenor proof.—Chicago Tribune. 





“PAGLIACCI” 
Morgan Kingston was in good voice and sang Canio with feeling. 
He was heartily applauded.—Chicago Post. 
_ Morgan Kingston's delineation of Canio was a fine success, mak- 
ing the “Lament” vocally and dramatically impressive.—Chicago 
ews. 





“CARMEN” 

Morgan Kingston, the Don José, deserves praise for his great vocal 
improvement this year. His work throughout was very good and he 
is evidently as modest as he is conscientious.—Chicago Evening 
American. 

Don José as sung and played by Morgan Kingston gained in 


impressiveness as the opera advanced, and he promt much fervor 
and dramatic stress into his role.—Chicago Daily News. 





“I GIOIELLI DELLA MADONNA” 

Morgan gy org voice never sounded better than in the pas- 
sionate music that belongs to Gennaro, and toward the close of the 
scene he materially helped Miss Muzio to build the effective climax. 
—Chicago Herald. 





Morgan Kingston was a veritable surprise as Gennaro. When he 
gets a congenial role he can act with the best of them and Gennaro 
is his very best part. His voice was everything we know it can be 
at its best, absolutely sure and daringly ringing.—Chicago American. 





“BUTTERFLY” 

The operatic production of “Butterfly” brought forth, as for- 
merly, the fine singing of Claudia Muzio and the very good singing 
of Morgan Kingston, who puts into the characterization of Pinkerton 
all his dramatic gifts and vocal accomplishments. Seldom is the 
finale of the first act so well done as by Muzio and Kingston. They 
proved to be the stars of the occasion.—Chicago Daily News, 


Further testifying to the merits of the performance, there was 
Morgan Kingston as Pinkerton, one of the best tenors on the stage. 


—Chicago Journal. 


At the left: Mrs. Leon Rive. 
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Sittig Trio Scores in Utica 


The Sittig Trio gave a concert in Utica, N. Y., on the 
evening of October 2, and received the following flattering 
notice in the Utica Daily Press of October 3: 


GAVE SPLENDID CONCERT 


Sitticg Trro Hearp sy Larce anp Appreciative Auprence Last 
Eveninec 


In the First Moravian Church last evening the Sittig Trio, com- 
posed of Margaret Sittig, violin; Edgar H. Sittig, cello, and Fred- 
erick V, Sittig, piano, gave a delightful concert before a large audi- 
ence of music lovers. The trio has been heard in this city before 
and they are known as musicians of high standing, both from the 
technical and the artistic viewpoint. The concert of last evening 
was especially fine in spite of the fact that the young people, Miss 
Margaret and Edgar, have both been quite ill for the past week, 
and at one time it was thought that the conecrt would have to be 
given > However, they did not wish to disappoint the le 
who had planned on hearing them and the church for whose efit 
the event was planned. _ 

The members of the trio are known in the music centres of the 
country and have gained the praise and admiration of all who have 
heard them play. 

The opening number on the program was “The Star Spangled 
Ranner” and this was followed by a trio number, allegro in C 
minor (Beethoven), which was finely executed. A violin number 
followed, concerto in D minor (Vieuxtemps), which was warmly 
received by the audience. The little girl has a fine technic and this 
was shown in this number. The next number was a cello solo 
by Edgar Sittig, and this was also very beautifully given. 

However, it was in the numbers which followed hat the young 

musicians reached the hearts of the audience. Folksongs and some 
of the better known numbers of the great composers were inter- 
spersed, and these were received with appreciation and enjoyment 
by al e¢ numbers were given with grace and rhythm and were 
really beautiful interpretations of the melodies which are loved by 
all. “Swedish Melody,” a violin solo played by Margaret Sittig, 
and “Moment Musica,” a cello solo hy Hdgar Sittig, were poten =. 
lovely, and the trio number, “‘Agnete and the Merman,” a Danish 
folksong, was also one of the best numbers. All played in perfect 
harmony and at times seemed almost to blend into one instrument. 
The playing of Frederick V. Sitting, pianist, and father of Mar- 
garet and Edgar, was greatly enjoyed and ail were sorry that he 
did not give a solo number. 
_ The young people play with strength and a depth of tone which 
is unusual in such youthful musicians, and they play with feeling 
ne understanding as well, Utica may well be proud to claim 
them. 


Gaylord Yost at the Lockport Festival 


Gaylord Yost, American composer-violinist, appeared 
recently at the National American Music Festival with 
success. The Niagara Daily Press, of September 4, has 
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the following to say regarding Mr. Yost’s performance of 
his own concerto in G minor: 

_ It is not often that audiences are privileged to hear composers 
interpret their own works, but such an opportunity was given last 
evening, when Gaylord Yost, an Amcrican violinist-composer, though 
bearing a name which shows his Swiss descent, played his own con- 
certo in G minor. This composition, written in free, modern form, 
with life in its rhythms, shows indisputably the writer's creative 
talent and was naturally played con amore. His encore, “Evening,” 
a charming number, was easier of comprehension at first hearing 
and made strong appeal to the audience, which clamored for more. 


Florence Otis’ Aeolian Hall Recital November 5 


Florence Otis, who 1s already well known in New York 
musical circles, will give her first Aeolian Hall recital on 
November 5. The singer has just returned to the metropo- 
lis after a very successful three weeks’ engagement in 
Worcester, Mass. On September 27 Miss Otis gave a 
recital in New Haven, Conn., at the Lawn Club, under 
the auspices of the Connecticut Society of the Daughters 
of 1812. 

Of Miss Otis’ delightful work the Times-Leader of Sep- 
teniber 28 said: 4 

Miss Otis completely captivated her audience, as she did on the 
occasion of her initial appearance here. Her clear coloratura soprano 
voice was given full opportunity for display in Proch’s aria and 
variations, which she cong somesidty. An especially pleasing group 
was that composed by tr. Warford—‘Rhapsody,” dedicated to 
Miss Otis, “Dream Song” and “The Stork,” all of which she 
sang with charming interpretation, and both soloist and composer 
were given applause of cordial appreciation. Another song of 
much charm and sung with expressive beauty was Gilberté’s “You 
Is Des as Sweet.” Appropriately patriotic and sung with stirring 
enthusiasm which kindled spontaneous response in every listener, 
was “The Americans Come,” by Foster. . « Mr. Warford’s 
delightful compositions and his sympathetic accompaniments, together 
with Miss (tis’ pleasing personality and her flexible voice, bell- 
like in its tinkling clarity, gave pleasure which will be a lasting 
remembrance to all present, 


Klibansky to Continue Studio Musicales 


Walter Copeland has been engaged as soloist at St. 
Matthew’s Episcopal Church, New York; Grace La Salle, 
to sing at the performances of Griffith's “Hearts of the 
World”; Elsie Duffield, as soloist at the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Orange, N. J. (a re-engagement), and Char- 
lotte Hamilton at Central Presbyterian Church, Mont- 
clair, N 

Mr. Klibansky will continue his regular studio musicales, 
the first to take place Wednesday afternoon, October 23. 


Caselotti Pupil Is Admired 


Mario Caselotti, wife and pupil of Giudo H. Caselotti, 
the well known New York voice specialist, has just com- 
pleted an engagement with the Liberty Loan committee, 
appearing in the following towns: Floral Park, New Hyde 
Park, Elmont, Franklyn Square, and Garden City Park, 
where she sang patriotic songs and some coloratura arias 
in which she excels. 

The Floral Park paper said: 

Mrs. Caselotti rendered several solos in English, French and 
Italian, and received such an enthusiastic reception that she was 
obliged to respond with several encores. She has a highly culti- 
vated and remarkably sweet voice, and her solos were greatly 
enhanced hy the accompaniments of Professor Caselotti. 


Rebecca Clarke and May Mukie at Country Fair 


The accompanying snapshots of Rebecca Clarke and 
May Mukle were taken at a country fair recently given at 
Onota Farm, Pittsfield, Mass., in aid of the Woman's 
Land Army Fund. The affair proved a huge success. One 
of the pictures shows Miss Clarke in the costume of an 
English ploughboy, and Miss Mukle as a gypsy fortune 
teller. In the other Miss Clarke appears in a picturesque 
costume with her viola, playing country dances for the 
children in real English style. 

During the past summer the Misses Clarke and Mukle 
appeared jointly in a number of Red Cross benefit con- 
certs, the total receipts netting $6,200, of which $1,600 was 
obtained at a concert recently given in Tuxedo Park, at 
the home of Mrs. Hamilton, daughter of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

The Misses Clarke and Mukle are now on the way to 
Honolulu, where they have been engaged for a series of 
concerts. 
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May Mukle, in the costume of a gypsy fortune teller, and Rebecca Clarke, 
(Insert) Miss Clarke at the Pittsfield 


dressed as an English ploughboy. 
Country Fair. 








MUSICAL COURIER 
George Edwards Locates in San Francisco 


George Edwards, composer and literateur, has moved 
from San Diego to San Francisco, where he is located for 
the present at 1051 Taylor street. He has accepted an 
organ position at All Saints’ Episcopal Church, and will 
open a studio in that city. He has also been engaged for 
several appearances, the first of which will take place at 
the Hotel Worth on October 2. His recitations with piano, 
chiefly his own compositions, are noted. Among these are 
“The Hunter,” given in its orchestral (original) form last 
season in Los Angeles, and “The Grand Inquisitor.” 


Stojowski-Morales 

The marriage of Louisa Morales, concert pianist, who 
came here a few years ago from her home in Lima, Peru, 
and Sigismond Stojowski, composer and pianist, who has 
made his home at 246 West Seventy-fourth street, this 
city, for many years, took place Wednesday, October 2, 
at the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, the Rev. Lucian 
Bojmowski officiating. 


Alberto Jonas at “Leisure” 

The foregoing caption does not mean that Alberto 
Jonas is resting; he never rests. He is one of the most 
active workers in the world. That is why this picture is 
an oddity. Alberto Jonas really was at leisure when it 
was snapped. He was sitting still, thinking busily: “Now, 
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ALBERTO JONAS, 


From a photograph taken recently in his villa at 
Rockaway Park. 
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of all the things I have it in mind to do this instant, which 
shall I do first?” The Jonas summer tent was pitched 
at Rockaway Park, L. I., where he taught a large class 
of piano students, but October 1 saw the famous peda- 
gogue’s return to his New York studios at 45 West 
Seventy-sixth street. 


Musical Art Concerts Booked for Aeolian Hall 


The Musical Art Society will give its two regular con- 
certs at Aeolian Hall, New York, this season. This change 
was considered advisable by the di- 
rectors, in view of the anticipated 
influence which the draft and war 
conditions would have, both upon 
the subscribers and the choir of 
the society. It was deemed more 
advisable to reduce the choir to 
its original membership of fifty 
voices, in order to maintain the 
high standard of excellence for 
which the society is famous, and 
as Carnegie Hall is too large for 
effective work by a choir of that 
size, it was decided to give the con- 
certs in Aeolian Hall, which would 
be admirably adapted to the a cap- 
pella singing of the chorus. 

The directors have also decided 
to give to the many lovers of music 
in the suburbs of New York, and 
the nearby towns, an opportunity 
to hear the Musical Art Society 
concerts, by admitting the public 
to the final rehearsal before each 
concert, which will take place at 
Aeolian Hall, under conditions 
identical to those of the concerts. 
These final rehearsals will begin at 
3 o'clock, and it is believed that 
they will attract not only music 
lovers living at a distance, but also 
hundreds of music teachers and stu- 
dents who find it inconvenient to 
attend the evening concerts. Ad- 
mission to the rehearsals will be 
given for a nominal fee. 

The programs of the society will 
be modeled on those of past sea- 
sons, including works by Palestrina 
and other old Italian masters, as 
well as modern works for unaccom- 
panied ‘chorus. 
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HELEN STANLEY 
SOPRANO 


writes as follows 
concerning the 
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Mason Hamlin 








PIANO 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Gentlemen: 


To say that the Mason & 
Hamlin is the last word of 
piano perfection is only to 
repeat what the pre-eminent 
artists of the world, whom | 
most admire, have said be- 
fore me. 


Since, as a member of the 
Chicago Opera Company, | 
first made public and private 
use of these instruments, none 
other so completely responds 
to every artistic requirement, 
or contributes in such large 
measure to my success, 


With best wishes for your 
continued success in the pro- 
duction of these noble instru- 
ments, | am, 


Most sincerely yours 


(Signed) HELEN STANLEY 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, Ob 
Director, Bs Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
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THE 


PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1842 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
16 Friday Afternoons 12 Sunday Afternoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA MERO 
JOSEF HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 
LOUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 
EFREM ZIMBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 
GUIOMAR NOVAES JOHN POWELL 
MAX ROSEN HULDA LASHANSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI LUCY GATES 
ALFRED MEGERLIN ETHEL LEGINSKA 
MARY JORDAN 
And Others to Be Announced 


1918 1919 


Applications for new w subscription orders are 
now being accepted and will be recorded im- 
mediately, and assigned according to date of their 
receipt, in advance of the neral Sale at 
Carnegie Hall Box Office, which opens on Mon- 
day morning, OCTOBER 14th, 

Prospectus on application to: 
FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS 
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Frances Nash Opens a New Music Field 


After Frances Nash plays with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, at Worcester, Mass., October 11, she will return to her 
home in New York before taking up the balance of her 
season, but until that time she lingers at Heath, Mass., 
where she has spent the past four summers. 

Heath holds an added charm for the young pianist this 
season. Every summer this picturesque village has a 
festivity which is attended by the surrounding communi- 
ties, but has always been of a strictly commercial nature. 
This season, the committee in charge decided it was time 
to include the gentler arts, and chose the closing night, 
August 29, for a gala concert. Miss Nash was promptly 
consulted, and in a few days big placards were posted 
announcing “Frances Nash, World Famed Pianist,” as the 
feature. 

The proceeds of the event were to be used for patriotic 
purposes, so Miss Nash opened her program with “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” then followed with Chopin, mod- 
ern French and modern American compositions. She was 
assisted by Kemp Stillings, violinist, and the “big night” 
was closed by a community sing, conducted by Marshall 
Bartholomew, Y. C. A. song leader, summoned from 
New York for the occasion. 

Much to the credit of the “World-Famed Pianist,” 
not only did her “bit” in the capacity of soloist, but 
cheerfully volunteered to play for the community singing. 
Anh audience of about 500 assembled for this occasion, 
and the committee in charge was fairly overwhelmed by 
the success of their first effort. 

This was Heath's initiation in the esthetic, but the 
little town (perhaps because it is a Massachusetts town) 
promptly demanded more. In response to this, Miss Nash 
invited the clamorous to her home a few evenings later 
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FRANCES NASH, GEORGES LONGY AND = 
KEMP STILLINGS, AT HEATH, MASS, = 
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and gave another concert, where she was assisted by 
Georges Longy, of Boston Symphony fame, and Kemp 
Stillings, her house guest. Even this program had to be 
repeated, so Frances Nash returns to New York this fall 
with not a little gratitude for having had a part in rousing 
the love for music in a brand new field, which proved its 
appreciation in such a generous and convincing way. 
Who can tell but Heath may be one of the festival towns 
of the future? 


Florio Pupil a Favorite in the Camps 


Professor Florio, besides being a singer of considerable 
reputation, is also a thorough musician, which is shown in 
his work with his pupils. 

Audrey Dennison, a talented pupil of Professor Florio’s, 
is creating a stir with her singing in the camps and canton- 
ments throughout the United States. She appeared lately 
at Camps Sherman, Custer, Selfridge Field, Perry, and 
will go to Camp Taylor in November. Miss Dennison pos- 
sesses a most beautifully trained dramatic soprano voice, 
and her teacher, M. E. Florio, is quite proud of her. 


Philadelphia Orchestra to Give 
Five New York Concerts 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Association announces a 
series of five concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York, at 
3 o'clock on Tuesday afternoons, November 19, December 
17, January 21, February 11, March 11. These concerts 
will be under the direction of Leopold Stokowski, who is 
entering on his seventh year as conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. The soloists include Margaret Matzen- 
auer, contralto; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist; Olga Samaroff, pianist; Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, in conjunction. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra was founded nineteen years 
ago. Its first conductor was Fritz Scheel, who was suc- 
ceeded by Carl Pohlig, in turn succeeded by Leopold Sto- 
kowski. The body of 100 players who comprise the or- 
ganization ranks with the foremost symphony orchestras 
in America. Men of international fame occupy the first 
chairs, and the entire body of players is of the highest 
quality. 

Leopold Stokowski, whose musicianship and ability as 
a conductor are recognized throughout the country, is of 
Polish-Irish extraction, having been born in London in 
1882. Coming to America in 1905 as organist of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York, in due course he became 
a citizen of this country. Some guest appearances which 
he made in London and Paris in the summer of 1909 led 
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MARIE CONDE, COLORATURA SOPRANO. 


Mme, Conde has a voice of lovely quality and 
most exceptional range, mounting easily to F 
sharp and G above high O without in any way 
becoming shrill. At her appearances at the 
Sunday evening concerts of the Metropolitan 
F Opera Company last season, she regularly won 
great favor with the audiences, 
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to his engagement with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, where he remained for three years. He left that 
organization to become the conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in 1912. During his régime many notable special 
performances have been given by the orchestra. Previous 
to this season, the Philadelphia Orchestra has made one or 
two appearances in New York each year, but the present 
season will inaugurate a series of concerts. 


Orchestra Scores for Sale 


The orchestra scores formerly belonging to the Atlanta 
Musical Association are for sale. The collection is in good 
condition and comprises sixty “pieces” of music useful and 
valuable for orchestral work. A full list can be obtained 
fren J. M. van Harlinger, 1626 Candler Building, Atlanta, 
wa. 


Dai Buell to Play at Aeolian Hall 


Dai Buell, pianist, will make her first New York ap- 
pearance at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 22. 




















Gennaro Mario Curci 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome), 
sole coach and private accompanist for 


MME. GALLI-CURCI 
announces the opening of his Studio at 


50 WEST SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 


Mr. Curci will accept pupils in Voice Placement 
and Coaching Operas and Concerts. 


Consultation by Appointment. 
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MY LESSONS WITH 
CLARENCE ADLER 


By Ruth Clug 








“For your next lesson, suppose you bring the Chopin 
concerto which you studied last summer.” 

“But, Mr. Adler, | memorized it then, didn’t 1? Why 
must I go over it again?” 

“There’s a long answer. Just as that wine which mel- 
lows in its casks for years and thus adds to its flavor a 
greater richness, tastes better than the newly bottled wine, 
so must your interpretation of a musical work ripen each 
year. In order to add the rich flavor of our experience to 
our work we must open the casks now and then to increase 
the fermentation.” 

Beautiful, isn’t it? Does this sound like an ordinary 
conception of teaching? But then, it is not. It is an 
instance of the great thought, science and psychology upon 
which Clarence Adler’s success rests. 

Let us get at the scientific side first. Mr. Adler insists 
on a thorough technic as a basis for pianistic development, 
and by technic he does not mean mere mechanism, but all 
the other auxiliaries which with it make up technic; that 
is phrasing, tone color, tone quality, pedaling, dynamics, 
rhythm, and above ell, absolute accuracy in the reading of 
the text. As he says, “Play the truth, just what the com- 
poser has written, and two-thirds of the battle is won. The 
most vital fundamental principle to be mastered is the well 
known relaxation and dead weight theory. All muscles and 
joints of the arm from the shoulder down except the first 
finger joints should be relaxed. These joints must be 
strong and should be the medium through which the weight 
resultant from relaxation passes to the keys. 

Mr. Adler divides mechanism into finger dexterity in 
light and bravura passages, elasticity of the wrist in wrist 
staccato and octave passages, light finger staccato, resil- 
iency in forearm and shoulder, clean and strong chord 
passages and double note mechanism. 

The scale is the unit of technic. It includes all the neces- 
sary characteristics, relaxed and controlled passing under 
of the thumb, strength in the first finger joints, evenness in 
tone quality, resiliency of the wrist, etc. But technic must 
not become a god. It should be only a means to an end. 
One should practice very slowly, and practice should be 
objective, not subjective. The mind should always con- 
trol the fingers and the emotions. One should practice 
slowly enough to observe perfect reading of the text, cor- 
rect accents, proper phrasing. In short, one should prac- 
tice so slowly that it is almost impossible to make mis- 
takes. Thus, one constantly forms good habits, for just as 
you practice, you play. 

Our goal is to play music, and play it musically. 

As to style, one should study all schools, but only include 
in one’s repertoire the pieces which best suit his individual- 
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SOCIETY OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 


MANA-ZUCCA, Founder and President 


Founded for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of American music and American 
musicians. Public concerts are given from 
time to time at which American artists are 
heard. American composers are invited to 
submit their conipositions, either published 
or in manuscript form, to the judges of the 
society, 


A committee of competent judges at pri- 
vate auditions pass upon the compositions 
submitted, and those accepted are presented 
at the concerts of the society. 


It is not necessary to be a member of the 
society in order to obtain a hearing, nor is 
any expense attached to these performances 
to the composer or the artist. 


Five concerts were given during the last 
season and plans for the concerts of the sea- 
son of 1918-19 are now being formulated. 


Any information regarding membership, 
or the plans of the society, will be cheer- 
fully given by its secretary, Mrs. M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th Street, New York. 
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ity, and which sound spontaneous. I was studying two 
pieces of the Russian school, a humoresque by Tschaikow- 
sky and a berceuse by Liadoff. At first I could not grasp 
the meaning of either piece. Mr. Adler would talk long 
about them, but still 1 did not understand them. Mr. 
Adler said | should try to live the pieces, just as an actor 
for the time being lives the character he portrays. So in 
order to better get the spirit of the humoresque, | became 
a hoyden for a week, but all to no avail. As to the ber- 
ceuse, | built a certain imaginative atmosphere of a lan- 
guorous tropical nature about it, and succeeded with it so 
well that it is now a permanent fixture of my repertoire 
Not that I especially favor dreamy, languorous music, for 
I enjoy humor with all the natural appreciation of youth, 
but simply that in these pieces, one suited me and was 
spontaneous, while the other was not. We dropped the 
humoreske until another period of my life when perhaps 
1 will feel it more sincerely. 

At one of my lessons [ was studying Schumann’s G 
minor sonata. One part sounded very empty as I played 
it. Mr, Adler showed me that while 1 was giving due im- 
portance to the principal theme, when the theme was rest- 
ing, I did nothing to make the other parts interesting. It 
is important that when the main theme is quiet, the other 
voices should be given prominence. “The instrumentalist 
should always hold as his model the human voice.” 
remember in studying the A major sonata I could not get 
a fine cantabile in the first two measures. I was struggling 
along when Mr. Adler suddenly called out, “Sing it.” 1 
did, and I immediately caught the knack, and lo, I had a 
fine legato, even, singing phrase. 

Sometimes Mr. Adler will talk and explain and get his 
results that way, but when the effect is too subtle for 
words, he sits down to the second piano and plays it, which 
almost invariably has its effect. 

A little girl was playing the Mendelssohn concerto in D 
mincr too phlegmatically, when Mr. Adler stopped her 
and asked what a certain part meant to her. She was 
perplexed and looked at him for help. But he inflexibly 
pinned her to the point until she said that “she knew it 
must be played sweetly, gently and introspectively.” Then 
he asked her to play it that way, which she did, having 
acquired a concrete idea from within herself. 

Mr. Adler impresses upon one that music is the final 
expression of character, and to make it beautiful, we must 
develop our minds and characters to the fullest. A knowl- 
edge of the sister arts is very helpful. 

Mr. Adler inspires his pupils to worship at the shrine 
of the classic composers, and one of his platitudes is, 
“Master the Well Tempered Clavichord and you have 
gained an open sesame to everything in music, classic and 
modern.” One of the greatest delights of all my lessons 
was the time I was studying the French suite in E major. 
Mr. Adler was preparing it then for a program, and would 
not only play it for me but practiced it with me. (There 
is always the feeling of studying, not with a teacher, but 
with a much greater, wiser, yet sympathetic student.) 
After we discussed the historic character of the various 
dance movements, it was infinitely more interesting, for 
after I had worked out in detail the phrasing, pedaling, tone 
quality and every possible technical side of the suite, the 
historical associations threw an entirely new light on the 
composition. 

Especial attention is given to the individual needs of 
each pupil. Just as no one shoe can be made to fit every 
foot, so Mr. Adler insists that there is no one method for 
every one, but there is a method for every one. 

Remember always that “Art is long, and time is fleeting,” 
so devote as many hours to your studies as your health 
will permit.. 

After having studied with Mr. Adler for a number of 
years one feels that his philosophy of music is condensed 
in the following lines: “Forget all mechanism and technic. 
Simply play the beautiful in music. Always retain your 
enthusiasm and sincerity, for music is truth, and as Keats 
says, ‘Truth is Beauty,’” 


Unprecedented Demand for 
“The Americans Come!” 


J. Fischer & Bro., publishers of Fay Foster’s “The 
Americans Come,” that phenomenally popular war song, 
report having been obliged to have a second set of plates 
made so that by use of a new process they will be enabled 
to cope with the flood of orders which are pouring in for 
it. One printing press, working exclusively on this song, 
has been utterly unable to supply the demand. The pub- 
lishers take this method of craving indulgence for delayed 
orders and assuring their customers that they are now, 
with two Presses at work, in condition to fill orders 
promptly, “Should these two later prove insufficient,” 
says Mr. Fischer, with a twinkle in his eye, “more plates 
will be made. We are prepared to go the limit.” 


Francis Rogers Opens His Season 


Francis Rogers has returned to town to resume his 
concert work and teaching. He opened his concert season 
September 26 at Lenox, Mass.; October 5 ke sang at 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y., for the Belgians, and October 10 (with 
Mrs. Rogers) he a give a camp concert at the Bowery 
Mission, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers will help with the 
Liberty Loan and also make an extended tour in the 
interests of the Y. M. C. A, during the big drive next 
month, 





Mabel Garrison for Middle West Tour 


Mabel Garrison, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will give her recital in Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, November 2. She opens her season in Worces- 
ter, Mass., October 10. Before appearing in New York, 
she will make a trip in the Middle West as far as St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Berkshire Quartet to Give Aeolian Hall Series 


The Berkshire String Quartet will give a series of three 
subscription concerts in Aeolian Hall on November 19, 
January 14 and February 25. The subscription prices will 
be $2, $3.50 and $5, and seats may be had on application to 
the Aeolian box office. 

















“Steinway is to the pianist what 
Stradivarius is to the violinist.” 
—Joseph Joachim. 


THE 


STEIN WAY 
PIANO 


stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. It isa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, 
singing quality and 
perfect harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its tone qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise, 
—they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- | 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO has no equal 
for endurance; it will 
far outlast any other 
piano. And, what is 
more, its price is but 
little higher than that 
of other good pianos. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Hunter College Gives “Operatic Nights”—Bogert Wins 
Prizes—Brounoff in Toronto—Gilda Ruta’s Career— 
Lesley Martin, Vocal Specialist—Tributes to Lotta 
Madden—Love and Lea “Under the Colors”— 
Torpadie at Aeolian Hall, November 9—Estelle 
Harris, a Soldier’s Daughter—Frederick E. 
Bristol’s New Address—Margaret Abbott’s 
Vacation in Maine—Edward G. Powell 
Is in New York 
Kriens, Musical Conductor at Grace M. E. Church— 
D. H. Kingsland, Singer and Actor—New York City 
Chapter of State M. T. A. Begins Meetings—Mar- 
garet Howard, Friedheim’s Pupil—Maryon Mar- 
tin’s Plans—Hayes-Robsarte at Work—Anna 
van Gerow in New York—Mehlin Hall Opens 
—Edward Kilenyi, M.A.—Cammeyer Piano 
Instruction—No Baldwin Organ Re- 
citals — Herbert Lund Music— 
Jane Manner Readings— 
Yonkers Music Club 
Dr. Henry T. Fleck’s first “Operatic Night,” at Hunter 
College, on October 3, found the hall of the college well 
filled by an audience assembled to hear “Aida.” ‘The list 
of artists included: Hortense Dorvalle, soprano; Elsie 
Deermont, contralto; Giuseppe Tricarro, tenor; J. Stevens, 
baritone, and Pierre Remington, basso. At the outset Dr. 
Fleck gave a talk on the story of “Aida,” combining in- 
struction with humor. He introduced cach artist, but 
forgot Clemente de Macchi, who was at the piano. Excus- 
ing himself, he said he was like the Episcopal clergyman 
who absent mindedly said, “Here endeth the second in- 
He also called attention to the High Priest in 


nings.” 
“Aida,” saying “Just notice how high he is” (a six 
footer). Special praise is due Mr. Stevens, the baritone, 


and Miss Deermont. Could the officials who control appro- 
priations for educational institutions but see the genuine 
and spontaneous interest manifested at this “Opera Even- 
ing,” they would see a great light! Dr, Fleck approaches 
these events from an educational standpoint, just as he 
would a course in literature. The propaganda for music 
under him is dignified at all times, and along the lines of 
improvement for all. A thousand people, probably, heard 
the story and music of “Aida” for the first time on this 
evening, and this augurs well for the succeeding nine affairs 
of similar nature. Hearty appreciation of the evening 
was expressed on all sides. Tonight, October 10, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” will be given with the following cast: 
Santuzza, Catherine Morreale; Lola, Lucille Nelson; 
Turiddu, Paolo Tuzzo; Alfio, James Nelson; Mama Lucia, 
Gwendoline Gower, and Clemente de Macchi at the piano. 


Bogert Wins Prizes 


Walter Bogert, during the past two years, has received 
seven commendations and two honorable mentions with 
prizes, in the open competitions of the magazine, American 
Photography, published monthly in Boston. This maga- 
zine has also used four of his prints as illustrations accom- 
panied by laudatory comment. During this period also, 
one of his films received a first prize (cash) in a competi- 
tion in New York City, held by a leading photographic 
firm when the celebrated photo expert, Alfred Stieglitz, 
was the judge. 


Brounoff in Toronto 


September 22, Platon Brounoff gave a recital of vocal 
and piano music at Trenton, where he and his pupil, Mig- 
non Sutorius, soprano, sang not less than eighteen songs. 
He played his “War Works,” “Russian Revolution” and 
“Zion” with great success. He gave a concert at Toronto, 
Canada, recently, befcre an audience of 3,000 pedple. He 
sang Russian, Oriental and American songs, and played his 
new composition, “Dreams and Visions,” and was kept 
on the stage until 12 o’clock playing and singing. Septem- 
ber 29 he gave a concert in New York, and October 5 one 
in Borough Park, Brooklyn. 


Gilda Ruta’s Career 


Gilda Ruta has returned from her vacation at West 
End, Long Branch. While there she played at an affair 
given for the soldiers. Some facts of her career are as 
follows: At the age of twelve years she played in Milan, 
Naples and Rome with an orchestra under Signor de 
Giosa, conductor. Later she made a tour of France, Eng- 
land, "Spain, Belgium and the central countries, as pianist 
and composer. Soon after that she came to America and 
played with Anton Seidl in Newark, when her chief number 
was Liszt’s Hungarian fantasy with a cadenza written for 
her by Liszt. A big tour was booked with Seidl, when that 
eminent conductor died. She also won a gold medal for 
her compositions at the International Exhibition in Flor- 
ence. Several hundred works have been printed by Ric- 
cordi, including a suite for orchestra. One doesn’t need 
to be old in order to recollect her concerts in Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall with Bevignani, conductor, 
when she played her own works as well as the classics. She 
is now a successful teacher with a good class, and plans to 
give three artist-students’ recitals during this season. Her 
son is a prominent violinist. 


Lesley Martin, Vocal Specialist 


Numerous singers who are prominent in opera, vaude- 
ville, concert and church have studied with Lesley Martin. 
Among these are John Hendricks, Marion Weeks and 
Umberto Sacchetti. They all sing Mr. Martin’s praises, 
giving him entire credit for their success. Not contented 
with merely playing accompaniments for his pupils, Mr. 
Martin keeps his piano technic “on edge.” He begins the 
day with vigorous piano practice at an hour when others 
are arising. More is sure to be heard of the studio and 
doings of this eminent vocal teacher. 


Tributes to Lotta Madden 


Lotta Madden, whose recital at Aeolian Hall last spring 
brought her into Metropolitan prominence, sang in Tacoma 
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and Seattle recently. To quote from two journals of those 
cities : 

In each number the singer displayed a voice of remarkable range 
and power admirably controlled and of brilliant tone. Her inter- 
pretations were charming and she sang with the ease and freedom 
of one thoroughly schooled in her art.—Tacoma News. 





The tremendous reception accorded cate Madden was in every 
way deserved. There is no more d soloist of 
her quality in the whole Northwest. She is A pan example of a 
skillfully developed artist, whose technical excellence not in any 
way marred the basic tonal quality. Her tones yesterday were beau- 
tifully rounded, refreshingly mn and musically placed and her 
delicate phrasing and subtle “hading were alike superb.—Seattle Post 
ntelligencer. 


Love and Lea “Under the Colors” 


Linnie Love, soprano, and Lorna Lea, contralto and 
pianist, when last heard from were at the Bremerton 
Navy Yards in Washington, They have been engaged by 
the National War Work Council to tour the Army and 
Navy camps as entertainers and song leaders. For two 
months past they have done this work continuously with 
big success. 


Torpadie at Aeolian Hall, November 9 


Greta Torpadie will be soloist at the “St. Erik” con- 
cert of Swedish music at Aeolian Hall, November 9. This 
society has been formed to make Swedish music known in 
America. Following is the board of directors: Johannes 
Hoving, M. D., president; Samuel Ljungkvist, vice-presi- 
dent; Oscar Stromborg, secretary; Charles A. Ogren, 
treasurer; Count Axel Raoul Wachtmeister, Emil J. Carl- 
son and Helga Hoving. A recent critic refers to Miss 
Torpadie as “irresistible.” 


Estelle Harris, a Soldier’s Daughter 


Estelle Harris, the well known soprano, herself a daugh- 
ter of a soldier ‘of the Civil War, is giving generously of 
her services at patriotic and relief fund affairs. Her 
voice and personality are such that she sings “The Star 
Spangled Banner” with thrilling effect. Not long ago 
she sang at the Pelham Bay Naval Station, also at Camp 
Merritt. Her voice has done much toward the raising of 
many dollars for Uncle Sam. 


Frederick E. Bristol’s New Address 


Frederick E. Bristol has returned from his summer va- 
cation, and will resume vocal instruction at his new studio, 
43 West Forty-sixth street, Monday, October 14. A recent 
picture of Mr. Bristol and Charles Harrison, the tenor, and 
his pupil, was much liked. For “Papa Bristol,” as his 
pupils call him, all fave great affection. 


Margaret Abbott’s Vacation in Maine 


Margaret Abbott, a Klamroth artist, whose recent promi- 
nence is the result of a splendid natural contralto voice 
backed by high development under proper instruction, is 
taking her first vacation in over a year in her native State, 
Maine Miss Abbott has gained the name of “the festival 
contralto” because of her many appearances in various 
festivals. 


Edward G. Powell Is in New York 


Edward G. Powell, wko discovered Reed Miller’s tenor 
voice and began its development in the South,’ has been 
visiting in New York and vicinity. When a resident of the 
metropolis he was solo bass at the Central Baptist Church. 
He wrote the words of a quartet arrangement of “The 
Palms” to be used at Easter. Mr. Powell is prominent in 
the musical world of Alabama, and will divide his winter’s 
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activities between Gadsden and Selma. The Misses Shep- 
pard and Burns came to the North with letters from him, 
and are doing successful musical work. 


Kriens Is Director at Grace M. E, Church 


Christiaan Kriens, the well known violinist and com- 
poser, has been engaged as director of the music at the 
Grace M. E. Church, West 104th street, where he has a choir 
of sixty voices. He expects to play a violin solo at each 
service. The Kriens Symphony Club of 125 members will 
start its seventh successful season this month, and will 
bring out several new manuscript works by American 
composers. 


D. H. Kingsland, Singer and Actor 


Daniel H. Kingsland, chairman of the music committee 
and treasurer of the Willis Avenue M. E, Church, sur- 
prised some of his listeners by his excellent acting and 
unexpected singing in a play given at that church, October 
3. Mr. Kingsland is cone of those quiet men who are 
always surprising people thus. 


New York City Chapter of the State M. T. A. Begins 
Meetings 


The New York City Chapter of the State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association began its meetings at the Art Room, 
Steinway Hall, October 8. The subject of the evening was 
“General Musicianship in Its Relation to Examinations.” 
Prominent musicians were present, and were encouraged 
to contribute to this Ciscussion. Hereafter these gather- 
ings will take place the first Tuesday of every month. 


Margaret Howard Is Friedheim’s Pupil 


Margaret Howard, a pupil of Arthur Friedheim, will 
give a piano recital at the New York School of Music and 
Arts tonight, October 10. Miss Howard is reputed to be 
one of Mr. Friedheim’s Sest pupils, and Ralfe Leech Ster- 
ner, director of the institution, expects a large audience. 


Maryon Martin’s Plans 


Maryon Martin, the well known contralto and teacher, 
writes from Lynchburg, Va., that she expects to remain 
there the whole of this season. She expects to join her 
mother, who has left for New York, next year. They 
spent a delightful period during the summer with Mrs. 
Phelps. of Park Hill. 


Hayes-Robsarte at Work 


Lionel Hayes-Robsarte prints the following on his an- 

nouncement : 
A TRIBUTE 

A. de Trabadelo, of Paris, teacher of Melba, Eames, Garden, 
Farrar, Constantino, Dalmores, etc., says: “I sincerely believe Mr. 
Robsarte has no equal among instructors in America.” Mr, Hayes 
has been busy gathering his large apple crop on his fruit farm in 
New Jersey. His season starts off well. Many opera and vaudeville 
people are coaching with him, in preparation for tours. 


Anna van Gerow in New York 


Anna van Gerow (Mrs. Schroetter) has issued cards 
containing a likeness of herself. She has sung much in 
concert, church and opera, and has recently removed to 
the metropolis, 108 West Sixty-first street, New York. 


Mehlin Hall Open 


Mehlin Hall, 4 East Forty-th'rd street, the scene of 
many attractive musica! affairs last season, is again open 
for similar concerts and recitals. Manager C. C. Clark 
is the courteous man in charge. 


Edward Kilenyi, M.A., Teaches Goetchius System 


Edward Kilenyi, M. A., Columbia University, who won 
the Mosenthal fellowship some years ago, teaches the 
Goetchius system of musical theory. His musical writings 
and editing are achieving a reputation for him. 


Cammeyer Piano Instruction Resumes 


Henrietta A. Cammeyer has issued cards announcing the 
resumption of piano instruction on October 1, at her resi- 
dence studio, 260 West Fifty-seventh street. She is direc- 
tor of the piano department of the Brooklyn Music School 
Settlement. 

No Baldwin Organ Recitals 


The free organ recitals by Samuel A. Baldwin at the 
City Coliege will not be resumed at present. The great 
hall is now in use as barracks, and the musical activities 
of the college are of necessity confined to the members of 
the students’ army training corps. 

Tt is possible that arrangements may be made to give 
these recitals elsewhere, of which due notice will be given. 


Herbert-Lund Music Played at Centenary Celebration 


Victor Herbert and John Lund each composed special 
works for performance at the centenary celebration of 
the Weed Hardware Store, Buffalo, September 22. Victor 
Herbert named his work “Remembrance,” in memory of 
Hobart Weed. Mr. Lund’s piece was “One Hundred Meas- 
ures of Good Wishes,” and the orchestra and the Phil- 
harmonic Chorus (of which Mr. Weed was president) ap- 
peared at this celebration, conducted by Mr. Lund. 


Jane Manner Announces Four Readings at Waldorf 


Jane Manner will begin her readings this season at the 
Jewish Institute, 125 East Eighty-figth street, October 16, 
under the auspices of the Board of Education. She an- 


nounces four readings at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in. 


November and December. Quoting from the announce- 


ment: 
What the musician is to music, the reader is to literature— 
an interpreter, a re-creator. A 
How much the world needs the thrill of romance, the sunshine 
of laughter, the magic of forgetfulness. 


Yonkers Music Club Holds First Meeting 


The first meeting of the Yonkers Music Club was held 
at the Musical Art Institute, October 1, when Miss Allen, 
violinist, gave a recital. 


Witherspoon Moves 
Herbert Witherspoon has announced the removal of his 
home and studios to 44 West Eighty-sixth street, New 
York City, telephone Schuyler 5889. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
CASALS BECOMES A HERMIT 


In a letter recently received from Pablo Casals, who 
has been spending his summer in Spain, the above picture 
was enclosed. It is nothing more nor less than a tiny 
house of stucco, built in a most eccentric style, which 
Casals has had erected for his practice house. Here on 
the very edge of the sounding Mediterranean, it stands, 
a sturdy, squat little building defying alike the winds and 
the waves. Casals designed both the inside and outside of 
his cottage. “It is a cross between an Italian barn and 
a Japanese villa,” he says. It has a large skylight and 
sliding doers at either end, which are about half of the 
entire width of the house. When opened, the air and 
light pour through it and the Mediterranean stretches out 
in vast, monotonous meadows as far as the eye can see. 
It is this blue expanse in which Casals loves to loose him- 
self as he plays. Something of that overwhelming quality 
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THE CASALS PRACTICE COTTAGE, 
“Far from the madding crowd,” on the edge of the 
Mediterranean, 


of immense power and immense péace is reflected in the 
art of Casals who has watched, listened and lived with 
the sea from his earliest childhood. 

The inside is furnished with four things, a very beauti- 
ful grand piano of rosewood with its bench, a chair for 
Casals, and a long divan with a crimson velvet cover 
thrown over it. The walls and ceiling are whitewashed, 
and, almost covering one wall, hangs a rare Goya. That 
is all that the room contains, and it is in this atmosphere, 
created entirely by himself, that Casals declares he works 
better than ever before. 

“The only people who disturb my seclusion are the 
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them. But I should not have said that they are the only 
ones who disturb me, for they do not. I love to play for 
them; they are the most appreciative and responsive of 
audiences, and what they lack in musical education they 
make up in feeling.” 


Wells Sings for French Village Fund 


John Barnes Wells, tenor, gave a recital recently for the 
benefit of the French Village Fund, before a capacity audi- 
ence in Marysville, Ohio. The following is taken from 
the Marysville Tribune: 

The concert Monday evening given for the French Village Fund 
was an occasion of unqualified delight. Mr. Wells has a charming 
personality that Ro across.” and it’s no trouble to see why he 
can always come back for return engagements, He believes in a 
judicious mixture of grave and gay and goes on the theory that 
the public Ponty resents the “being educated feeling,” to the 
exclusion of being also amused and entertained. So his program 
is equally enjoyable to the tired business man and the student of 
music. As to his voice, it is of a velvety quality of wonderful 
range and sweetness, giving an impression of unlimited reserve 
power, which is fulfilled when he sings with full voice. In addition 
to his delightful voice, he has a genial and entirely natural manner 
that wins his audience at once. As a visiting artist, Mr. Wells 
— never have any doubt of an enthusiastic welcome in Marys 
ville. 

The background of khaki on the stage made an effective setting 
for Monday night’s concert. 


Russell Bliss—Distinctively American Singer 

Russell Bliss is distinctively an American singer, having 
received all his musical education in this country. His 
tendency for music asserted itself in early youth, when he 
became boy soloist in the Church of the Incarnation, New 
York. Later, he continued his studies under Laura E. 
Morrill, the eminent New York teacher, under whom he 
developed a splendid dramatic baritone voice of excellent 
quality. Dur’ng the last few years Mr. Bliss has appeared 
constantly in concerts, recitals and oratorio, and his serv- 
ices in church work are also much in demand. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
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Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of Tue 
Musica Courter it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. 


Tue Musicat Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is well 
on in its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the u has been of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as ossible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Two of a Kind Can Never Agree 
“I have been wondering if you could help me to a 
wise decision in a most important matter, to wit: 

Should a husband and wife, share the same studio or 

otherwise to achieve best artistic results, the work of 

both being along like lines.” 

It would seem that the best results, artificially, could be 
obtained by the husband and the wife, having their own 
separate studios, It is human nature to like to criticise 
and how much more is this the case when two pianists 
or two singers, or two of any kind of musicians occupy 
the same quarters. No two people play or sing exactly 
the same, and there would doubtless be the desire on the 
part of both to think that their own way being the best, 
it was necessary to tell the other so. Of course there 
have been cases when the the two singers or teachers 
agreed splendidly in one studio, but such cases are rare. 
In London two leading musicians, husband and wife, were 
so affected by hearing each other sing or play that one 
of them took a studio outside the house so not to hear 
any of the work done. 

Ancient Instruments 
“1 see by the Musrcat Courier that the Société des 

Instruments Anciens is to appear again in New York 

this season, Will you kindly inform me which instru- 

ments are represented? Could a music club make use 
of tkese instruments ?” 

Beginning with your last question, it may be well to say, 
“First catch your hare, then cook it.” Certainly a club 
could make use of the instruments, if they could get them, 
but they are not easy to obtain. Also it requires skill and 
much practice to play them well and effectively. Even if 
obtainable, trey are hardly the instruments for amateurs, 
and it would be well to leave Mr, Cassadesus and his fel- 
low musicians quite alone in the field they have so suc- 
cessfully created. 

The clavecin, quinton, viola da gamba, viola d’amore are 
among the instruments dating back several hundred years, 
that are used. Clavecin is however only the French name 
for harpsichord. This was the most important of the 
keyed instruments that preceded the pianoforte, holding 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
a position like that of the grand piano today. Its place 
in the orchestra was that of an accompanying instrument 
when the first opera and first oratorio were performed 
(Florence and Rome about 1600), and also during the time 
of Handel and Bach. Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century the instrument was withdrawn and the big fiddles 
were left by themselves to accompany the ordinary recita- 
tive in a fashion “more peculiar than satisfactory.” The 
earliest mention of the harpsichord is under the rather 
terrible name of clavicymbalum in 1404. It is assumed 
that it was invented shortly before that date, as Jean de 
Muria, writing in 1333 and enumerating musical instru- 
ments, makes no mention of it. 

Viol was the English name for the bowed instruments 
which succeeded the medieval fiddle and preceded the 
violin. The viol was invented in the fifteenth century and 
passed out of general use in the eighteenth. The viol was 

made in four principal sizes, treble (the quinton is a treble 
viola), tenor, or viola da braccio (arm), bass, viola da 
gamba (lez) and double bass, violone. The last is still in 
use. Violas are tuned by fourths and thirds, instead of 
fifths. Viola is the Italian name for viol. 

The viola d’amore is a tenor viol with sympathetic 
strings. It usually has seven stopped strings, the sympa- 
thetic ones, of fine steel or brass, passing through small 
holes drilled in the lower part of the bridge and under the 
finger board. Their number varies from seven to fourteen. 
The origin of the instrument and of the romantic name 
borne have lapsed into oblivion, In 1619 Praetorius 
answered the question as to who first adjusted sympathetic 
strings to the viola by saying that it was to the viola 
bastarda that this peculiar invention was adjusted by the 
English, As he describes several sizes of the viola 
bastarda, one of the smaller of the family may no doubt 
be claimed as the true ancestor of the viola d’amore. 
According to the English authority, John Playford, who 
describes the instrument in 1661, Daniel Faurant created 
the vicia d’amore, Centuries before Praetorius and Play- 
ford, the “bourdons” might equally claim a place in the 
ancestry of the instrument. 

Viola da gamba is an obsolete instrument played with a 
bow, a predecessor of the violoncello. For a long period 
it was the most popular of all bowed instruments, espe- 
cially in England, which by some is believed to be its 
original home, and in Germany and Holland where it was 
the favorite instrument of society, In many of the paint- 
ings by the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century, 
richly dressed ladies and gentlemen are seen playing the 
“gamba.” At one time there were few noblemen’s houses 
that did not contain a “chest” of four or more gambas, 
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richly carved and inlaid with ivory and tortoise shell. C. 
F. Abel who died in 1787 and Lidl, an Englishman who 
died in 1789 were the last virtuosi on the gamba. Abel 
was the last great performer in London; he was a pupil of 
Bach; and Burney describes tke tone as “radically crude 
and nasal,” adding that “a human voice of the same quality 
would be considered intolerable.” Burney and Mozart in 
their letters both speak of the Elector Maximilian III of 
Bavaria as an accomplished gambist. A Mrs. Ottey (1723) 
and a Miss Ford (1760) are recorded as among English 
players of reputation. Sebastian Bach was the last great 
composer who wrote for the gamba, He had apparently 
a special fondness for the instrument for he composed 
three sonatas for the clavier and gamba, and a number of 
obbligato accompaniments for airs in his cantata and tke 
passion music. He also uses it in a concerto and on other 
occasions to get special orchestral effects, its peculiar 
beauty being the chords in six or seven notes that could 
be produced, Five compositions were written in earlier 
times for the instrument by the Englishmen, Daniel Nor- 
come and Christopher Sympson. Other composers for it 
were Marin Marais, Telemann, Aug, Kuhuel and Marcello. 


To Decide a Bet 


“If it is not too much trouble, will you be so kind as 
to tell me when it was that Emil Sauer played with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.? The reason for my wanting this 
informat' on is to decide a bet which was made this 
morning in my office. I would greatly appreciate it if 
vou could furnish me with this information.” 

“mil Sauer played the Schumann piano concerto with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on October 20, 1 


Address Widaate Given 


A slip of the types last week made the Information Bu- 
reau give a wrong address for Frank La Forge. The cor- 
rect one is 220 Madison avenue, New York, not 202 as * 
printed. 
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TWO PROMINENT MANAGERS. 


Selby Oppenheimer, of the West, and Alma 
Voedisch, of the East, snapped on a recent 
visit of the latter to the Pacific Coast. 
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WHAT FORT WORTH 
STANDS FOR IN MUSIC 


The Fort Worth (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce is con- 
ducting an extensive publicity campaign in behalf of the 
Chicago Opera Company, which appears in that city the 
latter part of October, and has issued a pamphlet on 
Fort Worth’s musical accomplishments, which contains 
the following interesting information: 

Fort Worth is the musical talent center of the South- 
west. 

More Texas girls study music in Fort Worth than any 
other Texas city. 

Fort Worth is the only city in Texas which supports 
two major colleges with fully equipped music faculties. 

Some of the best qualified music instructors in the 
United States are in Fort Worth. 

During one recent season eighty-seven Texas counties 
and nine different States were represented in the student 
bodies of Fort Worth music schools. 

Fort Worth has more nationally known musicians than 
any other Texas city. 

A large number of Fort Worth music teachers received 
instruction from European music masters. 

Approximately a quarter of a million dollars are ex- 
pended annually in Fort Worth for music tuition. 

Fort Worth has produced a score of dramatic artists of 
national fame. 

The Harmony and Euterpean Clubs of Fort Worth are 
ranked among the leading music organizations of the 
Southwest. 

The only Southern official of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs resides :n Fort Worth. 

Fort Worth has the largest Greek string band in the 
United States. 

Within the past ten years practicaily every standard 
oratorio has been rendered in Fort Worth. ; 

Fort Worth musicians originated community singing in 
the Southwest. 

Fort Worth churches have a nation wide reputation for 
their fine choirs and church music. 

Four of the largest church organs in the Southwest are 
in Fort Worth. 

There are twenty pipe organs in the churches of Fort 
Worth. 

The Federal Census Bureau’s latest report on professions 
classes 155 Fort Worth citizens as musicians. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the homes in Fort Worth are 
equipped with musical instruments. 

Fort Worth has the largest non-professional band in the 
United States. 

The Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce Auditorium is 
equipped wit!) the only orchestral grand piano in the South- 
west. 

The headquarters of the Texas Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is in Fort Worth. 

Unity of forces and an absence of friction are con- 
spicuous features of the professional musical fraternity of 
Fort Worth. 


New York Attracts Musical Texans 


Helen Norfleet, recently director of the piano depart- 
ment of the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas, is 
bringing a party of advanced students from Texas to New 
York for the season. The party consists of Grace 
Miller, Kathleen Mixovan, Mabel Suiely, Marion Maer and 
Adele Adickes, in addition to Selma Tietze and Alma 
Ault, both members of the faculty at Denton, who 
are on leave of absence from the college. Catharine Nor- 
fleet, violinist, comes from Chicago to join the party, which 
will occupy an apartment at 216 West Fifty-sixth street. 


Music Makers 


(Reprinted from the New York Evening Mail, September 28.) 
We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by the lone sea breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams ; 
World losers and world forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 
—Arthur O’Shaughnessy. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Symphony Society Adds Extra 
Washington Concerts to Schedule 


A new series has been added to the New York Sym- 
phony Society’s activities for this season. Four evening 
concerts will be given in Washington under the auspices 
of the Washington Society of Fine Arts in the Central 
High School auditorium. This course of concerts has 
been arranged purposely for the benefit of war workers 
and others in Washington who are occupied during the 
day and therefore have been, and would otherwise be, 
unable to attend the usual Tuesday afternoon subscription 
concerts given there annually by the Symphony Society in 
the Capital City. 

In continuation of the plan of last season, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, and the New York Symphony Orchestra 
will again freely give their services to brighten the daily 
routine of the men in kfiaki and sailor blue from the 
various military camps. At the first concert for soldiers 
and sailors at Carnegie Hall, New York, Mr. Damrosch 
will relate a few of his experiences with General Pershing 
and the A. E. F. in France. In December a tour of the 
military camps is in preparation. 

The orchestra will make four tours, in November, De- 
cember, January and February, visiting, besides several 
other important cities, Washington, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, where the solo artists include Jascha Heifetz, Josef 
Hofmann, Mischa Levitzki and Mabel Garrison. 


Werrenrath to Sing English Program 


Reinald Werrenrath will give his first song recital of 
the season in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sunday after- 
noon, October 20. He has arranged a program which will 
be sung in English. 


Zoe Cheshire to Play Late Father’s Concerto 


Zoe Cheshire, the harpist, will give a musicale on Thurs- 
day evening, October 10, at 101 West Seventy-second 
street, through the courtesy of Dr. Charles W. Pease, 
when she will play for the first time a concerto composed 
for her by her father, the late John Cheshire, shortly be- 
fore his death. Her accompaniments will be played by 





ARTHUR ALEXANDER, 


Atlantic through his 
will devote 
vocel department 


A singer known on both sides of the 
song recitals to his own accompaniment, 
of his time to his duties as head of the 
of the Institute of Musical Art, Rochester, though his con 
cert work will be continued as well, Mr, Alexander has 
wireless telegraphy for his avocation and holds a United 
States operator's license. This picture shows him in the 
wireless room of the steamship Hermosa, which plies between 
Santa Catalina Island off the southern California coast and 
the mainland, Mr, Alerander spent his vacation at Santa 
Catalina, and, in order to help out an operator who was 
compelled to leave his post on account of severe illness, 
sprang into the breach and served for nearly a month as the 
regular operator on the steamer. Making the morning trip 
from Santa Catalina to San Pedro, he would go on to Los 
Angeles and teach there for several hours each day, return 
ing to Santa Catalina with the afternoon boat. 
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Mrs, John Cheshire, pianist. The harpist will also play a 
group of harp solos and other numbers with Edna Minor, 
violinist. 
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O'Hara Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
-_ Stubbs Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
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other sin now before the public in opera 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Bechtel Alcock Opens Season 
With Mid-Western Tour 


3echtel Alcock will begin his season on October 21 with 


a Western tour which 
Neb.; 


includes sixteen joint recitals: 


Kearney, Parsons, Arkansas City, Coffeyville, 





BECHTEL ALCOCK, 
Tenor. 


Hutchinson, Kan.; Miami, Oklahoma City, Muskogee, 
Okla.; San Antonio, Austin, Waxahachie, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; Little Rock, Ark. 


May Marshall Cobb’s Season Starts Smartly 


May Marshall Cobb has opened the season most encour- 
agingly. She had three concerts within three days the 
latter part of last month, namely, September 24 in Newark, 
N. J.: September 25, in New York at the Washington 
Irving High School, and, the next day, another Newark 
appearance. 


Henrietta Conrad Resumes Work 


Henrictta Conrad, the soprano who made a successful 
Aeolian Hall debut in October of last year, will give a 
recital in Philadelphia in January or February. After a 
profitable summer spent at Mt. Pocono, where Miss Con- 








HENRIETTA CONRAD, 
Soprano. 


rad gave several concerts for the boys, the singer has 
resumed her professional work. Musica, 908, 1 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, is acting as Miss Conrad’s per- 
sonal representative and is booking her for concerts and 
opera. 
Miss Conrad told a Musicat Courter representative 
that she found much pleasure in the boys’ appreciation 
of such songs as “Home, Sweet Home,” Tosti’s “Good 
Bye,” “Fields of Bally Clare” and the national anthem. 


Symphony Concerts for Young People 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, again this season will continue the Sym- 
phony Concerts for Young People, six Saturday after- 
noons at 2:30 o'clock, at pone ie Hall, New York, and 
the Symphony Concerts for Children, four Saturday morn- 
ings at 11, at Aeolian Hall. November 16, ber 14, 














October 10, 1918 
January 4, February 1, February 22 and March 8 are the 
dates for the first series, and the soloists will be Mabel 
Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Compan 
Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, and Harold Bauer, pianist. e 
programs for the Christmas concert and dance is to be 
illustrated by the Isadora Duncan dancers. 

The Saturday morning concerts are scheduled for No- 
vember 9, November 3c, January 11 and February 8. 


Lloyd George Sends Acknowledgment to Florio 


The eminent New York voice specialist, M. E. Florio, 
has received a letter uf appreciation from the Prime Min- 
ister of England, Lloyd George, thanking him for the an- 
them which Professor Florio has composed and has dedi- 
cated jointly to His Majesty King George and President 
Woodrow Wilson. Professor Florio has also received two 
letters from President Wilson, in which he expresses sin- 
cere thanks and acknowledgment. The English Embassy 
in Washington likewise congratulated him on his merit 
and thanked him for the courtesy. Professor Florio also 
has received a personal letter from General Pershing from 
headquarters “Somewhére in France,” with thanks for 
sending the composition to him, 


Mario Laurenti, Youngest Metropolitan Baritone 


Mario Laurenti, the young and very successful bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was born in 
Verona, Italy. He studied singing during his college time 
in Italy with one of the best known singing masters, but 
owing to the fact that his family was opposed to his un- 
dertaking a theatrical career, he was sent to Paris to 
complete his studies as an engineer. Two years later, 
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© Mishlin, N.Y. 
MARIO LAURENTI, 
One of the younger baritones of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company who has won success. 
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following the advice of prominent singers and his own 
impulse, he started to take vocal lessons again. 

At the outbreak of the European war, which found him 
in Paris, he had just received a most flattering offer to 
appear as leading baritone at one of the biggest opera 
houses in Europe, but upon the advice of his friend, Jean 
de Reszke, he left Paris immediately for America. Upon 
arriving in New York he sang for Gatti-Casazza, and was 
shortly after engaged for the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. 
Laurenti has also appeared in a number of important con- 
certs and recitals. Adding greatly to his talent and voice 
is his command of five languages. He has lately devoted 
a great deal of his time to singing for the Red Cross and 
other war charities, and at entertainments for the soldiers 
in the camps. Mr. Laurenti has also a most charming per- 
sonality which wins him friends and admirers wherever 
he appears. 


Morenzo to Tour Native Country 


aul Morenzo, the American tenor, who has been absent 
from New York for about three years, will be heard again 
next season in concerts and opera. During the season 
1913-14, Mr. Morenzo, who possesses a tenor voice of ex- 
ceptional quality, appeared at many, important events. He 
sang with Mary Garden, on her tour through the East, 
appearing at the Newark and Paterson festivals, at the 
Ocean Grove auditorium, the New York Hippodrome, 
Toronto’s big festival at the opening of the Arena, and on 
the same programs with Mme. Sembrich and other 
celebrities, 

Mr. Morenzo is a man of keen intellect and an artist 
who justifies the high appreciation of his art which in- 
evitably follows his public appearance. His concert tour 
will be under the direction of Annie Friedberg. 


Matzenauer Overwhelms Denver People 
Haensel & Jones, the managers of Margaret Matzenauer, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, received 
the following telegram, dated October 4, from A. M. Ober- 
felder, of Denver, Colo.: 


Matzenauer concert greatest ever heard here. Wonderful suc- 
cess, People overwhelmed. 
(Signed) A. M. Openretpgr, 

















October 1918 
LILA ROBESON WELCOMED 
IN CLEVELAND RECITAL 


Home City Enjoys Metropolitan Opera Contralto— 
Ethel Bagnall and Mabelle Farrar Assist—Riemen- 
schneider to Feature Yon Works—Sadlier En- 
gaged for Baldwin—Colson Resumes Twi- 
light Recitals—Galli-Curci Announced 

Cleveland, Ohio, 

On Tuesday evening, October 1, the auditorium of the 
Windemere Methodist Church was filled with the friends 
and admirers of Lila Kobeson, contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Upera Company, when she gave her annual Cleveland 
recital before leaving for New York. She was assisted 
by xthel May Bagnall, soprano, and Mabelle Farrar, vio- 
linist. 

Miss Robeson’s first number was the aria “Amour Viens 
Aider,” from “Samson et Dalila,” Saint-Saéns. It was so 
enthusiastically received that she responded, by request, 
with the other aria from the same opera, “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice.” Two groups, one French and one 
American, sung by Miss Robeson, were particularly in- 
teresting, as they contained many new and beautiful songs 
sung here for the first time. Miss Robeson’s work is too 

well known to need inuch comment, but one characteristic 
always predominates, the absolute refinement and finish 
which is given to each song. Charles T. Ferry played 
art! istic and sympathetic accompaniments. 

Miss Bagnall and Miss Farrar, well known to Cleveland 
audiences, are young musicians of much talent and prom- 
ise. They also contributed to the pleasure of the evening. 
The program closed the duet “Quis est homo,” from 
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Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” sung by Miss Bagnall and Miss 
Robeson. This was followed by the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

The concert was given for the benefit of French war 
orphans. 


Riemenschneider to Play Yon Works 

Albert Riemenschneider will give an organ recital at the 
Gamble Auditorium, Berea, Ohio, Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 4. His program, which will consist entirely of com- 
positions by Pietro iA. _ Yon, will include “Sonata Cro- 
matica,” “Hume oresque,” “Christmas in Sicily,” toccata, 
“Corpa Nocturna,” “Echo” (dedicated to Mr. Riemen- 
schneider), first concert study. 
Sadlier Engaged for Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 

Francis J. Sadlier, Cleveland baritone and teacher of 
singing, has been engaged as the vocal! instructor cf the 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
Mr. Sadlier will give « part of each week to this work, 
continuing his Cleveland classes as heretofore. 

Twilight Recitals Begin October 7 

William B. Colson will give his usual “twilight organ 
recitals” at the Old Stone Church, beginning Monday, Oc- 
tober 7. 

Galli-Curci at Grays’ Armory, November 15 

Amelita Galli-Curci, coloratura soprano, will appear in 
recital at Grays’ Armory, November 15. The concert will 
be under the management of B. L. Gafney. 

Famous Artists for Benefit Concert 

A concert under the direction of the society Lovers of 
Italy will be given on Sunday, October 13, at Keith’s Hip- 
podrome. < 

The artists who will appear are as follows: Claudia 
Muzio, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Eddy Brown, violinist, and Giuseppe Bambo- 
scheck, assistant conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The concert is authorized by the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the Mayor’s War Board. The receipts will 
be used to aid wounded Italian and American soldiers. 

Three Concerts to Be Given by String Quartet 

Three concerts will as usual be given by the Philhar- 
monic String Quartet. Dates will be announced later. 

First Symphony Musicale October 28 

The first symphony musicale will take place at the col- 
lege club house on the evening of October 28, preceding 
the concert of October 29 by the Chicago Orchestra. Betsy 
Wyers, prominent Cleveland pianist and Fortnightly Club 
member, and Mrs. Leland Ingersoll will present the Saint- 
Saéns concerto No. 4, to be given by Guiomar Novaes at 
the symphony concert. B. F. 


New Organ for Great Barrington 
Gertrude D. Walker, of New York, has given an order 
for a $15,000 pipe organ, to be placed in St. James’ Episco- 
pal Church in Great Barrington, Mass., as a memorial to 
her father, the late William Hall Walker, of New York, 
who owned Brookside in Great Barrington. 
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WASSILI LEPS DIRECTS 
MUSIC AT MONMOUTH 
LIBERTY LOAN PARADE 


Wassili Leps, the well known conductor of Philadelphia, 
was director of music of the Liberty Loan Parade in that 
city on September 28. Over 60,000 people marched, and 
fully 500,000 people, watching the event, sang during inter- 

vals, conducted by 200 song leaders stationed along the 
route. 

Mr. Leps arranged several previous rehearsals and as- 
signed the musical directors to their stations, but he did 
not conduct personally, simply taking charge of the ar- 
rangement of the music and community singing, which 
proved most successful. 

The director stationed on each block was assisted by 
six soldiers and three or four cornettists, who supplied the 
accompaniment. The singing took place during twelve 
minute intermissions and was begun by a signal flashed to 
the individual musical directors by Mr. Leps. These di- 
rectors and their posts included: Sarah B. Davis (Green 
to Brandywine), Helen Pulaski Innes (Brandywine to 
Spring Garden), E. ‘I. Potter (Spring Garden to Button- 
wood), Mr. Grigaites (Buttonwood to Noble), John S. 
Hart (Noble to Callowhill), J. Milsheimer (Callowhill to 
Wood), Philip Goepp (Wood to Vine), Stanley Mus- 
champ (Vine to Race), H. C. Lincoln (Race to Cherry), 
H. E. Anderson (Cherry to Arch), Norman Cranage 
(Arch to Filbert), L. Wadlow (Broad to Parkway), 
George Hartell (Parkway to Market), D. H. Ezerman, 
(Market to Penn square), Mr. Frey (Penn square to 





(Broad to Chestnut), Horace 
(Chestnut to Sansom), Constantin Sternberg 
(Sansom to Walnut), Maurits Leefson (Walnut to 
Locust), Mr. Boehm (Locust to Spruce), J. E. Corneal 
(Spruce to Pine), W. Warren Shaw (Pine to Lombard), 
Dr. Fernley (Lombard to South), under the general musi 
cal direction of Wassili Leps, member of the Liberty Sing 
Commission, and Courtney Baylor, general director, 

Among the songs sung were “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning” (Novello), “Over There” (Cohan) and “Amer 
ica,” and there were Four Minute Men speeches. 

Mr. Leps was the originator of these ideas, and Mr 
Bayler, representing the Government, encouraged him and 
gave his time and energy to develop them successfully 

On October 12, there will be another monster parade, 
but on a still larger scale. 


Joseph Pizzarello Has Resumed Teaching 


Joseph Pizzarello, the well known vocal 
sumed teaching at his Carnegie Hall studio, 


3road), John F. Braun 


K. Hood 


has re 


York 


teacher, 


New 


During the vacation months he was a guest of Dr. Willy 
Meyer, Lake George, and Mrs. Walter Spalding, Mon 
mouth Beach. He has also been very active arranging 


concerts for the Red Cross and the Liberty Loan drive 


Augusta Cottlow Will Tour This Season 


Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, after an absence of sev 


eral seasons, has again made her home in America She 
will make her initial reappearance in the concert field with 
a recital at Aeolian Hall on the evening of October 28. 
after which she will be heard on tour. 
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Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
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“AMERICA FIRST” 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Was born in AMERICA. Educated in AMERICA. 
Uses « Lyon & Healy Harp made in AMERICA, 
le making « specialty of playing at her recitals 

compositions by KMERICAN composers, the princi- 
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AMERICA under AMERICAN Management of 
Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Filth Avenue, New York W. C, Glass, Booking Manager 


AHN McCORMACK 


in America Entire Season 1918-19 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. MeS , associate manager 

s11 Filth ‘Ave’ (Postal' Life Bldg), New York 
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Singers Now Before the Public 
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Author, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 
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(SCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 














Address L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East Siet Street, New York 
Telephone 687 Lenox 


NOTICE 


In answer to a recent editorial appeari 
in the Musica, Courter, several shipments o 
old and new music have been received at this 
office, to be sent to the soldiers and sailors at 
the camps in this country and abroad. 


The movement for sendi sheet music 
abroad is under regular organization and sys- 
tem, and all such donations should be sent 
to the originator and head of the project, 
Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, 819 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


The Musica. Courter repeats its request to 
musicians all over the country to be generous 
in sending such musical material to Mrs. 
Oberndorfer as they do not urgently need for 
repertoire and library. 
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Boston, Mass.—(See “What Music will Do in 1918- 


19.”) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
19.”) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Denver, Col.—The Slack series of artist concerts for 
1918-19 opened in the Auditorium with Sophie Braslau and 
Lazaro as the soloists. —-The Municipal Series of concerts 
will include the following attractions: October 21, Paul Alt- 
house; November 1, Reed Miller, Nevada van der Veer, 
Myrtle Thornburg, Frederick Wheeler and Frank Braun; 
December 2, Arthur Middleton; December 19, Clarence 
Reynolds and Municipal Chorus; January 13, Irving Cobb; 
January 23, Eddy Brown; March 1, Boston Opera Com- 
pany; March 13, Marie Rappold; April 12, Dora de Phil- 
lippe Tina Lerner and Cecil Cunningham each played 
a week’s engagement at the Orpheum Theatre recently —— 
Preliminary to her leaving for New York City to join a 
unit of overseas entertainers, Princess Tsianina, the well 
known mezzo-soprano, received a message from the War 
Department advising her that her half-brother, Thomas 
Evans, had been killed in action——Helen Hagan gave 
a piano recital recently at the Zion Baptist Church, under 
the auspices of the Colored Y. M. C. A. Glee Club——The 
United Italian Societies celebrated the fall of Rome at 
Carmel Hall on September 20 with a program of music 
and a patriotic address. Prof. A. Pollice’s band furnished 
the military and patriotic music. The singing of Matilda 
Prezant and Signor Fabiano, each of whom gave several 
solo numbers, was well received and highly praised—— 
Mary Fauth sang patriotic songs at the last meeting of the 
Patriotic Liberty Circle at the home of Mrs. L.G. Bishop.—— 
At the conclusion of a recent business meeting of the Altar 
and Rosary Society, an excellent program of music was 
given by Jane Crawford Eller and Frances Agnew.—— 
October 1 was the date set by the Woman’s Club to turn 
over its splendid $75,000 club house to the soldiers and 
sailors for the duration of the war——Albert Holt, accom- 
panied by la Verne Lotz, was one of those who appeared 
at a recent meeting of the Daughters of Colorado.——The 
Wolcott School gave its first student recital of the season 
on September 21, and those participating were Alice 
Quarles, William Sternfield, Margaret Gilchrist, Leon 
Bradbury, Ruth Handbury, Margaret Quarles, Lillian 
Bauer, Virginia Quarles, Helen Love. Mirian Sternfield 
gave two Schumann numbers with fire and facility, and 
Leon Bradbury played two Schumann and one Friml num- 
ber with much depth and beauty of tone and extraordi- 
narily good poise, phrasing and pedaling. Ruth Hand- 
bury, a child not yet in her teens, gave an excellent ren- 
dition of Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow.” 


Fort Dodge, Iowa The program adopted by the 
bureau of community music of the Commercial Club, re- 
cently organized, will include an effort to enroll all musi- 
cians and musical organizations of the county which are 
willing to co-operate with the bureau in giving some serv- 
ice to patriotic work. Some definite rules will be adopted 
so that such service will not be abused. The bureau hopes 
to become the booking agent or clearing home for the 
music for all patriotic ‘meetings. Besides the singing in 
connection with patriotic meetings, liberty sings and pa- 
triotic concerts will be directed as a means of teaching 
Americanism and of encouraging and sustaining the 
“army at home,” under the stress of war conditions. Com- 
munity singing classes after the pattern of the old time 
singing school will be organized wherever the desire is 
manifested. Perhaps the biggest attempt of the bureau 
will be the organization and management of a choral union 
or liberty chorus of one hundred voices or more. It is 
intended that this chorus will rehearse music of a more 
serious nature and be prepared to assist in the larger pub- 
lic demonstrations of a patriotic nature. No doubt some 
concerts will also be arranged. Co-operation will be 
sought with managers of our industrial plants in the 
county so that liberty sings may be conducted during the 
recreation hours. Besides this the bureau hopes to organ- 
ize at least fifty communities in the county for liberty 
sings and get-together meetings among the farmers. One 
of the first efforts of the bureau will be the production of 
a home talent musical play and minstrel show some time 
in the early part of October. 

Gainesville, Ga.—Allan Taffs, head of the piano de- 
partment of the Brenau College Conservatory, gave a 
piano recital in the college auditorium on September 26. 
The pianist was judiciously conservative in the selection 
of his program, the artist’s aim, apparently, being to pre- 
sent recognized masterpieces rather than mere novelties. 
A well nigh faultless rendering of Schumann’s fantasia 
in C, op. 17, opened the program. A good contrast to this 
number was Sgambati’s “Wenia,” which was given an ex- 
cellent rendition by the pianist. A composition cleverly 
conceived and executed was Mr. Taff’s study in exten- 
sions of tenths and elevenths. The remainder of the pro- 
gram consisted of a Chopin group and the Tausig arrange- 
mert of Schubert’s “Military” march. The artist was 
tendered an ovation at the conclusion of the recital. 

Kansas City, Mo.—(See “What Music Will Do in 
1918-19.”) 

Lexington, Ky.—The Faculty Recital given on Fri- 
day evening, September 20, in the auditorium of the Lex- 
ington College of Music was an event in the musical his- 
tory of Lexington, A program of exceptional artistic 
excellence was presented by Georges Vigneti, violinist, and 
Birger Maxiums Beausang, baritone, ably assisted by 
Sylvia Vigneti, accompanist. A large gathering of Lex- 
ington music lovers was present and heartily applauded 
both artists——Albert d’Scheu Haberstro, an American 
basso cantante, composer and teacher of voice, is one of 
the latest acquisitions to the yay Fe the Lexington 
College of Music, Accompanied by Lewis G. Thomas at 
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the piano, Mr. Haberstro gave a song recital at the college 
on September 27, and displayed a voice rich in quality, 
vibrant in quantity, wide compass and well colored. 


: Louisville, Ky.—Charles Norman Granville made his 
first public appearance here at the faculty recital of the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music on September 24. The 
auditorium of the Y. W. C. A. was crowded to the limit, 
and Mr. Granville’s voice made a decidedly favorable 
impression upon those present. The program opened with 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and was followed by works 
by Caldara, Carissimi, Secchi, Gretry, Hue, Pierne, 
Thomas, Hallett Gilberté, Charles Gilbert Spross and 
David W. Guion.. Mr, Granville’s accompaniments were 
played by Frederic A. Cowles, who, as usual, made them 
a special feature of the concert. 


Montreal, Canada.—Evelyn Boyce, the gifted and 
executive young manager, had a capacity house at Monu- 
ment Nationale on September 26. Frances Alda, who is 
well known to the Montreal public, probably never ap- 
peared to better advantage. The warm lyric quality of 
her voice won appreciation from the entire audience. She 
was ably supported by Carolina Lazzari, a contralto of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, and although not so well 
known to Montreal, she graciously responded to many 
encores. Other excellent artists on the program were 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Giuseppe de Luca, bari- 
tone. The former was beard in “Celesta Aida,” and the 
latter made a distinct impression in “Largo al factotum” 
from the “Barber of Seville.’——Louis H. Bourdon’s 
plans for the season included an appearance of Ysaye at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, Sunday afternoon, October 6,—— 
The Conservatoire National is offering “Cours Gratwitz,” 
which is arousing the usual musical interest-——Evelyn 
Boyce has added the following artists to her list of attrac- 
tions for the season: Hipolito Lazaro, October 18; Anna 
Case, December 10; Fthel Leginska, January 13, and Mabel 
Garrison » February 11th—--Viola Cole the distinguished 
Chicago pianist. is booked for a recital at Windsor Hall 
March 2. Much interest is evidenced in Miss Cole’s re- 
appearance here——-The department of Music at McGill! 
University is now open to the public, offering many ad- 
vatitages to the music student and music lover. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See letter on another page.) 
vo Cal.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—(See “What Music Will Do in 
1918-19."") 
Portland, Ore.—(See letter on another page.) 
Disses Ore.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 





San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page.) 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “What Music Will Do in 
1918-19.”’) 


Syracuse, N. Y.—One of the first recitals of the sea- 
son was given at the First Baptist Church on September 
24 by Pearl Adams, soprano, of New York, and C. M 
Courboin, organist, before an audience numbering 1,500. 
This was Miss Adams’ first appearance in this city ‘and 
she sang with fine musical understanding and used her 
voice In a most favorable manner. Mr. Courboin played 
for the first time at this recital a new composition for the 
organ “Toccatina” in F minor, which proved to be a very 
light and dainty composition, and showed him to be not 
only an organist of great virtuosity but also a composer of 
marked ability. His entire program was played with great 
brilliancy, and he was heartily encored by his audience. 


Tacoma, Wash.—(See letter on another page.) 


Sau Wash.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
9. 

_ Winnipeg, Canada.—The announcements appearing 
in the local papers indicate that a busy season is ahead of 
those actively engaged in the promotion of music in this 
city, and in consequence foretell of plenty of entertain- 
ment for the music loving public. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these announcements is that of the 
Men’s Musical Club, which is inaugurating the Mani- 
toba Musical Competition Festival. The Women’s Musi- 
cal Club announces a very attractive season of entertain- 
ment, including the presentation of Reinald Werrenrath 
and Rudolph Ganz.—-A series of recitals, which will be 
known as the Winnipeg Concert Series, will be managed 
by S. A. Parfitt, and will consist of the following seven 
attractions: Ethel Leginska, Pablo Casals, Morgan Kings- 
ton, Mischa Elman, Leopold Godowsky, Kathleen Parlow 
and the Zoellner String Quartet.——Organization and re- 
organization are going on apace, and the end of the season 
will see music in a far more advanced state throughout the 
province than it is at present. 
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Soder-Hueck Baritone Helps Loan Drive 


Walter Mills, the baritone who gained wide recognition 
during the last year through his fine voice and art, is 
lending his services continuously to patriotic work under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. At present he is very busy 
helping the Fourth Liberty ‘Loan drive by daily singing. 
On Friday noon last, he sang on the steps of the City 
Hall, Brooklyn, a major addressing the people. Fay Fos- 
ter’s war song, “The Americans Come,” with band ac- 
companiment, specially suited to his full baritone voice, 
made a great impression. Friday night, he sang at Al- 
bany, N. Y., again rendering “The Americans Come,” with 
Fay Foster, the composer, at the piano. Sunday morning 
he sang at the First Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y. 
On Monday night, he was heard at the Rialto Theatre, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Mills, like so many successful singers now before 
the public, is studying with Mme. Soder-Hueck, the dis- 
tinguished voice trainer and coach, at her Metropolitan 
Opera House studios, New York City. 
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Edna de Lima, a Many Sided Artist 


Not very often—but once in a while—one discovers an 
artist who is not only unusually talented, but so modest 
that she admits only after much questioning that, before 
taking up singing, she studied to be a concert pianist, that 
she speaks three ‘foreign languages fluently, and that she 
makes her own translations for the songs on her concert 
programs. Such a rara avis is Edna de Lima, the charm- 
ing American lyric soprano who is known to concert audi- 
ences as the possessor of a lovely voice and singing art, 
and a captivating manner of delivery that has caused the 
critics everywhcre to wax enthusiastic. 

At Lake Placid this summer, during her hours of recrea- 
tion, Miss de Lima decided to make all of the translations 
for her New York and Chicago recital programs. Upon 
showing these translations to Frank La Forge, who has 
accompanied Miss de Lima at both of her New York 
recitals, he suggested that she make translations for other 
artist programs also, and so there will be found on the 
recital programs of Mme. Matzenauer this season many 
song translations by Edna de Lima. During the present 








EDNA DE LIMA, 
Soprano, in the roof garden of her New York home. 


Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign, Edna de Lima will be one 
of the artists prominently featured to help in the sale of 
bonds in New York. She sang twice during the open- 
ing day of the campaign—at Sherry’s and at the Biltmore; 
and on October 7, on the Sub-Treasury steps with Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone. 


Ornstein Re-booked for Hippodrome 


December 1 will witness the reappearance of Leo Orn- 
stein at a New York Hippodrome concert, where he scored 
such a tremendous success eighteen months ago. The vo- 
calist of the day will be Adamo Didur, the famous basso 
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of the Metropolitan Opera.. A packed house is expected 
to greet the brilliant pianist- composer, who is now gener- 
ally acclaimed as one of the most interesting and greatest 
pianists of the day. 





Martinelli and Yon Brothers in Concerts 


A concert for the benefit of the American Red Cross 
and the Italian Civilian Relief was given by Giovanni 
Martinelli, S. Constantino Yon and Pietro A. Yon ip the 
First Presbyterian Church, Monroe, N. Y., on Tuesday 
evening, August 27, on which occasion the following pro- 
gram was rendered: 


Organ polo, prelude and fugue in A minor (Bach); “Speranza” 
(Hope), P, Yon, played by Pietro A. Yon; tenor solo, “Celeste 
Aida” from ARR Giovanni Martinelli; piano solos, polonaise, Cc 
sharp minor (Chopin); serenade (Joffrey), S. Constantino Yon; 
organ solo, “Piece heroique” (Franck), Pietro A. Yon; tenor solo, 
two songs by A. Yon, “Ave Maria” and “The Infant Jesus,” 
Martinelli; piano solo, rhapsody, No. 12 (Liszt), S. C. Yon; tenor 
solo, “Vesti la Giubba” from “Pagliacci,” Martinelli; organ solo, 
“American Rhapsody” (Pietro A, Yon), played by the composer. 


This program was repeated at a concert given for the 
Red Cross and the Italian Civilian Relief on Thursday 
evening, August 29, in Horton Memorial Church, Middle- 
town, 

On Seturden evening, August 31, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giulia Grilli (mezzo-soprano), S. Constantino Yon and 
Pietro A. Yon gave a concert for the berefit of the re- 


construction of St. John’s Roman Catholic Church in 
Goshen Music Hall, Goshen, N. Martinelli sang 
“Celeste Aida,” two songs by P. A. Yon, “Veneziana” and 


“Moonbeams”; “Les deux Grenadiers,” Schumann, and 
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“Vesti la giubba.” S. Constantino Yon rendered the follow- 
ing piano solos: Serenade, Joffrey; scherzo from “Sonata 
Tragica,” MacDowell; polonaise, C sharp minor, Chopin, 
and Liszt’s rhapsody No. 12. Giulia Grilli was heard in 
“Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from “Samson and De- 
lilah”; “Mother Dear,” K. Schindler; “The Infant Jesus,” 
P. A. Yon, and “Invocation to Eros,” Kursteiner. The 
closing number was “The Star Spangled Banner,” sung 
by Martinelli and Miss Grilli. Pietro A. Yon accom- 
panied the vocal numbers. 


Godowsky Ends Portland Master Classes 


Genuine and thorough satisfaction expressed the feeling 
of the earnest students who participated in the lessons of 
the Leopold Godowsky master piano classes just closed in 
Portland, Ore., and arranged by Lawrence A. Lambert, 
manager of the Ellison-White Bureau. Pianists from all 
parts of the Northwest gathered in Portland for the rare 
opportunity of receiv: ng such instruction as in former days 
required residence in Europe. 

It has been said of the Godowsky lessons: “To one who 
never has attended the sessions of such a school it would 
be impossible to imagine the benefits to be derived by the 
student who listens, concentrates and absorbs that which is 
imparted hy this master performer and teacher.” 

Judged from the ordinary standpoint, the tuition for 
these classes might seem high, but one of the many stu- 
dents who eagerly paid expressed his opinion of the value 
received as worth more than ten times the tuition. Henry 
B. Murtagh, the well known organist and pianist, said: 
“T have studied with other prominent teachers and has a 
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wide reputation, but he declared this instruction to have 
been the greatest musical education ever received by me, 
as opening up an entirely new field of thought in my piano 
work.” 

Leopold Godewsky now is under the management of the 
Ellison-White Musical Bureau for the entire Northwest 
ern United States and all of Western Canada, by special 
arrangement with his New York managers, Haensel & 
Jones, and a tour of twenty concerts has been arranged for 
this territorv—the largest number ever secured for him 
through any but the New York management. 


Maude Tucker Doolittle’s Activities 


Maude Tucker Doolittle’s various activities are keeping 
her in great demand and her schedule is already becoming 
filled for the season. She tra‘ns teachers in the Effa Ellis 





MAUDE TUCKER DOOLITTLE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 


Perfield pedagogy, personally teaches her own c! hildren’s 
classes (using an assistant for the purely technical work 
conducts classes for teachers in piano technic and interpre 
tation, besides her regular piano students, to whom she 
gives that thorough development possible only for those 
whe have had the necessary experience and preparation 
for such work. The many students who have graduated 
under Mrs. Doolittle at Oberlin Conservatory of Music are 
without exception loyal and full of enthusiasm for her 
inspiring personality. 

She has developed many concert and a goodly 
number are now teachers in the best music schools through 
out the country. 

Mrs. Doolittle made her entrance into the musical life 
of New York City with a recital which won her an imme 
diate recognition and a position of authority. A number 
of recitals, both artist-students’ and children’s demonstra- 
tions, have been given by Mrs. Doolittle in the metropolis, 
all bearing the stamp of*her own high ideals, and charac 
terized by finish and individual'ty 

Mrs. Doolittle has had unusual experience as coach and 
accompanist in both violin and vocal work, having accom- 
panied her gifted sister-in-law, who is a singer and artist 
of wide reputation, and her husband, who until his death 
was head of the violin department at the Oberlin Con 
servatory of Music. 

As president of the Oberlin Musical Club of New York 
Mrs. Doolittle has devoted much of her time and energy 
to create a club which would lend a welcome and hopeful 
atmosphere to the serious student of art. 


artists, 


Heifetz’s First New York Recital 
The Wolfsohn Bureau announces that Jascha Heifetz’s 
first New York recital of the present season will take place 
at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, October 26 
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PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
APPEALS TO SECTIONAL PRIDE 


Musical Courier Representative Asks for Cooperation 
—Pacific Musical Society Opens Season—Vincent 
Artist-Pupils Give Red Cross Benefit — 

Uhl Is a Real Acquisition to City— 
Ormay’s Gypsy Fantasie Played 
at Imperial 
San Francisco, Cal,, October 1, 1918. 
2644 Green Street, Phone West 3358. 

Kind friends, please notice that this representative is 
moving from his present address about October 10. His 
new address will be 1158 Filbert street, near Hyde. Phone: 
Franklin 882, Oblige him by making a note of this. Keep 
it handy and on file, and if you have any “doings” let him 
know, either by phone or letter, so that your “doings” may 
he properly noticed in these reading columns, and the East 
may know what the West is accomplishing musically. 

Do not forget that, although you live West, the East 
wants to know what you are doing. Do not forget, either, 
that the Musica Courier is the only paper that has a gen- 
eral Pacific Coast representative and a widespread Pacific 
Coast circulation. Although printed and published in the 
East, the Musica, Courier gets everywhere—all through 
the Pacific Coast, the West, the Middle West, and the 
East; Canada, Honolulu, Japan, Australia, South America. 
It has representatives in all of these places and many 
‘readers 


Therefore if you have either personal ambition or civic 
wr state or sectional pride, let this representative have your 
programs, your stud‘o notices, your personal notes, or, if 


it is easier to reach one of the Musica, Courter sectional 
correspondents than it is to reach this office, hand it to 
them. They will take care of it. You will find their 
names in the Pacific Coast Directory. 

The Mustcat Courter does not ask if you are a sub- 
scriber or an advertiser. It hopes that you will be either 
one or both, because that means business for it, and also 
that you have that sort of business intelligence the lack 
of which has kept the musical profession from taking its 
place beside the other professions. 

But the Musica, Courter is not “holding you up” for 
these things. It is “held'ng you up” for news items. It 
is making a very sincere effort to have the MusICcAL 
Courter contain the complete news of the musical world, 
but it has, of necessity, to depend upon the individual musi- 
cians to send the items, if it is to attain this completeness. 
It tries to keep in touch with as many musicians as pos- 
sible all the time, but a moment's consideration will show 
the impossibility of keeping in touch with all of the musi- 
locality, all the time. And when a 


cians, even in one 


locality is as much spread out as is San Francisco and its 
surroundings——!! 

So be kind. Call this representative up. Let him know 
what is going on. Send him your programs, notices of 





SIR HENRY HEYMAN, 
Dean of San Francisco violinists, accompanied by his friend 
and guide, the famous Indian chief, Dark Cloud, exploring 
the wilds of California at Lake Tahoe, in August. 


pupils’ recitals, etc. Everything musical is always 


welcome. 
Pacific Musical Society Opens Season 


At the St. Francis Hotel, on the evening of September 
26, the Pacific Musical Society opened its season with 
more than usual arti stic success. Upon | this occasion the_ 
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of the _means_ employed, 


new Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem Trio made its initial bow 
before the public and scored a success that gives promise 
of a useful career for this new organization—provided, of 
course, that it can be kept together long enough to win 
widespread name and fame. 

Its present personnel, arrived at after several changes, 
consists of Vladimir Shavitch, piano; Alexander Saslavsky, 
violin, and Stanislas Bem, cello. All three of these men 
are well known to musicians throughout the United States 
and their association in an artistic enterprise of this sort 
is an event of more than passing interest. 

And it may be said that on this, their first public ap- 
pearance, the artistic result fully justified the highest ex- 
pectations. They played with good ensemble, much bra- 
voura, faultless intonation, warmth and sonority of tone 
and generally good balance. 

Their part of the program consisted of a trio in G minor 
by Auguste Chapius, played for the first time in San Fran- 
cisco, and Tschaikowsky’s trio “In Memory of a Great 
Artist,” op. 50. The interpretations of both of these works 
were equally intelligently conceived and executed, and the 
musicianship of all three of the players was appreciable. 
The works were greatly enjoyed ard enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

The balance of the program was occupied by Constance 
Alexandre, mezzo-soprano, brilliantly accompanied by Mrs. 
Robert Hughes. Miss Alexandre sang “Non so piu, cosa 
son,” from “The Marriage of Figaro”; “Richard, Coeur 
de Lion,” Gretry ; “Beau Soir,” Debussy, and “Triste est 
le Steppe,” Gretchaninoff. 

Miss Alexandre shows much art and possesses a pleas- 
ing personality. She has a voice of good timbre, which 
she uses with skill and taste, and her offerings were 
warmly applauded. 

Vincent Artist-Pupils Give Red Cross Benefit 

By permission of the San Francisco Chapter of the Red 
Cross, a benefit was given by artist-pupils of Mme. M. E. 
Vincent, assisted by John C. Manning, pianist; Hazel 
Boyd Hunter, pianist, and Mrs. William Poyner, violinist, 
in the Colonial ballroom of the St. Francis Hotel, Sep- 
tember 24. Those taking part were George Krull, Mrs. 
Anthony J. Silva, Mrs. Zeb Kendall and Ida Weick. It 
was an enjoyable affair, and all of the pupils of Mme. 
Vincent, as well as the assisting artists, proved their art 
and demonstrated the thoroughness of their teaching. 
Mme. Vincent, who is known far and wide for her many 
years of careful and conscientious work as a teacher, has 
experience and judgment and an unusual degree of musi- 
cianship, all of which are brought to bear in the instruc- 
tion of those. who are fortunate enough to be her pupils. 
The results leave no room for question as to the efficacy 
and much of the work on this 
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Composer-Pianist 
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Phone Prospect 5527 San Francisco 








CARLSON, ANTHONY 
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Majestic Bldg., Los Angeles 


CHENEY, DELMORE, Bass-Baritone 
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730 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 


COLBERT, JESSICA 
Concert so ement 
401-402 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





CONRADI, ‘ARTHUR, Violin 
Kohler & Chase Bldg., 
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AHM-PETERSEN, Baritone 
New York Voice Specialist 
1419 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles: 
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Musical Courier Correspondent, 
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DDY, CLARENCE 
Concert Organist, 2021 California St. 
Phone Fillmore 210, San Francisco 


EDWARDS, GEORGE 
Composer-Pianist 
1051 Taylor St., San Francisco 


ITZSIMMONS, ERNEST E. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
402 Fischer Bldg., Seattle. Wash. 


FRICK, ROMEO, Baritone 
Blanchard Hall, Los An 
1916 Vista del Mar Ave., Holiswood, Cal. 














ARROWAY, WILL 
Pianist and Accompanist 
1139 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


GERRISH-JONES, ABBIE 
Composer, 921 Ventura Ave., 
Berkeley, Cal. Phone Berkeley 1406 


GRAY, TYNDALL 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1256 Fifth St., San Diego, Cal. 
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Musical Courier Correspondent 
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LOTT, MR. AND MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
912 W. 2oth St., Los Angeles 
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Musical Courier Correspondent 
3229 Serra Way, Sacramento, Cal. 


OATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1506 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore 
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ORMAY, GYULA 
Accompanist, toot Pine St., 
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AUL. ROLAND 
Tenor 
1324 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 





PERSINGER, LOUIS 
Woodacre Lodge, San Geronimo 
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POTTER, Z. W., Concert Manager 
Sherman Clay Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
Tel. Oakland 449 





HECHT, ELIAS 
Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Management: Jessica Colbert 


R°ewras. JOSEF 
Univ. F So. California, Los Angeles 





HERRMANN, FREDERICK 
Organ, Piano, Harmony 
614-15 Majestic Bldg.. ee Angeles 


ROSS, GERTRUDE 
Composer of “The Open Road” 
Now issued in three keys 





bbe GRACE 
341 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





GAamN. WALLACE A., Organist 
Composer, Conductor Loring Club 
1617 California St., San Francisco 
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SELBY, IDA M.,, 
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SENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1519 Jefferson St., Boise, Idaho. 


SIMONSEN, AXEL 

Cello 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
SLOSS, MARIE 

Concert Pianist 
Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 
SMITH, LUCIA 


Musical Courier Correspondent 
701 Centre St., Redlands, Cal. 
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2530 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 

STEEB, OLGA, Concert Pianist 


Management Mrs. Jessica Colbert 
990 Geary St., San Francisco 


SYNTHETIC SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Madge Patton Sullivan, Principal 
1006 S. Westlake Ave., Los Angeles 


ANDLER, ADOLF, Conductor 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
2226 So. Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles 


TAYLOR, ELIZABETH A. 
Correspondent Musical Courier 
2725 Harrison St., Oakland, Cal. 


THE TRILLIUMS 


Women’s Quartet 
111 N. Benton Way, Los Angeles 


Vr. DESIDER JOSEF 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
VIERSEN, GRACE 
Soprano 
Suite 214, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
ALLENSTEIN, ALFRED 


ellist 
Management L.E. Behymer, Los Angeles 
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rogram was worthy of finished artists. The program 
itself was constructed in a masterly manner so as to pro- 
vide variety and a gradual culmination of interest. It 
also offered a timely and appropriate war time interest. 
Uhl Is a Real Acquisition to City 


Jerome Uhl, who is now making his home in Oakland, 
has gone for two weeks to Reno, Nev., to take part in 
war camp community service. Mr. Uhi made a decided 
hit some time ago at the Belgium Benefit at Berkeley and 
again at the Grove Play of the Bohemian Club, both at 
the Grove and upon the concert repetition of the music at 
the Cort Theatre. He is looked upon as a real acquisition 
to the city and it is probable that he will be frequently 
heard here this season. 

Ormay’s “Gypsy” Fantasie Played at Imperial 

Gyula Ormay has had a “Gypsy” fantasie of his own 
compos:tion recently pcrformed by the large and excellent 
orchestra at the Imperial Theatre. This is the best the- 
atre orchestra in the city. Mr. Ormay’s fantasie was a 
welcome relief from the usual programs of familiar clas- 
sics. It is an exceedingly well constructed piece of Gypsy 
music, done in a manner that retains that sweep and irreg- 
ularity of rhythm so often lacking in arrangements of this 
kind. The work was performed under Mr. Ormay’s per- 
sonal supervision. 


From the Sublime to the Ridiculous 


I cannot close this letter without a word about “Fatty’s 
impersonation of the immortal “Salome” revived and 
brought into international prominence by Strauss and those 
who interpreted the gruesome, sanguinistic role. “Fatty’s” 
play is not called “Salome,” but “The Cook,” and the 
“Salome” characteristic is merely an incident—a kitchen 
incident. It is entirely beyond description, as all such 
things must be, but to see “Fatty” do the Salome wriggle 
and slobber over a cabbage with all of the sensuous roll- 
ings and writhings we are familiar with in the Salome 
part, is a thing not to be missed. Those of us who have 
seen the real Strauss “Salome” will enjoy it the most. 

F. P 


TACOMA NOTES 


An interesting concert, under the direction of Eleanor 
Kerr, dramatic soprano and teacher, drew a throng of 
music lovers to the First Christian Church on September 
25. The program, of exceptional excellence, presented 
prominent local artists, among them Coralie Flaskett, pi- 
anist, who returned from study in New York City late in 
the summer; Agnes Lyon, violinist, with Rose Karasek, 
accompanist. Delightful song groups were given by Mme. 
Kerr, who has spent several years in New York visiting 
the leading studios and coaching for Western concert 
appearances. The Normaendenes Singing Society, O. C. 
Wallan, director, assisted with Mme. Kerr’s Tacoma con- 
cert, which was given for the benefit of the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ fund of the church. 

A piano recital given on September 21 presented Ade- 
line Foss, pupil of Miss Kilpatrick, a prominent Tacoma 
teacher. Reginald Dunn, a violinist of wide reputation, 
now stationed at Camp Lewis, assisted with the program. 

The marriage of Lura MacFarlane, a popular singer of 
the city and a member of the Ladies’ Musical Club, to 
Capt. Oscar Kain, of the Seventy-fifth Infantry, Camp 
Lewis, was recently announced. 

Mrs. Donald D. Dilts, formerly of Spokane, and Mrs. 
E. B. Snyder, of Seattle, are recent acquisitions to the 
city’s musical circles. Mrs. Dilts, in addition to appear- 
ances as soloist in several of Spokane’s leading churches, 
has been engaged in concert and oratorio work in the 
Northwest. Mrs. Snyder is a gifted singer who has also 
had much experience in church and concert work, and the 
Seattle musical colony are expressing regret at her loss. 
She was soloist at the Pilgrim Congregational Church for 
several years and was formerly a pupil of Luella Wager 
Copelin, of San Francisco. 


Music at Camp Lewis 


Arthur Freed, formerly of New York City, where he 
was associated with Piantadosa & Co., music publishers, 
but now training with the Thirteenth Division at Camp 
Lewis, attached to the Thirteenth Sanitary Train, has writ- 
ten a new song entitled “Till We're Thirteen Miles Past 
Berlin.” Mr. Freed composed both the words and music 
and sang the composition before the men who were in 
attendance at the reception given recently to Governor 
Alexander at the Jewish Welfare building. The words, 
optimistically, take exception to the superstition attached 
to the number 13, and the closing lines of the chorus read: 

“For we'll never stop our long, long trail 
Till we’re thirteen miles past Berlin!” 

Among other songs that Mr. Freed has written are “A 
Song of Love” and “Belgium, Dry Your Tears!” 

A delightful program celebrated “Yakima Night” at 
Camp Lewis, the aftair being in the interests of the sol- 
diers drafted from Yakima County, and held at the Y. M. 
C. A. auditorium. Many residents from that section of 
the State motored over for the program, on which promi- 
nent Tacoma musicians assisted, among them Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Rice and Maude Kandle, soprano soloists, and 
Rose Schwinn, pianist. 

The First U. S. Infantry Band of forty-five pieces, with 
the regiment from Honolulu, gave a concert on Sunday 
evening at the Tacoma Public Forum, at which Major 
Mills, son of Dr. Benjamin Fay Mills, was the speaker. 

Camp Lewis now has a “Band of All Nations,” an or- 
ganization attached to the Development Brigade, which 
holds the distinction of having more different races in it 
than any other band at the cantonment. The leader is 
John Barabush. 

Mae McCormack, Tacoma soprano, who returned re- 
cently from study in New York City, appeared at Camp 
i in concert before an enthusiastic crowd of soldiers 

t “Y”" No. 6 auditorium. Among encores which Miss 
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McCormack was recalled to repeat after rounds of ap- 
plause at its first rendition was “The Magic of Your 
Eyes.” Assisting on the program was Katherine Hunt, 
pianist. 

The choir of the First Swedish Lutheran Church of 
Tacoma, numbering thirty voices, under the direction of 
Dr. Ernest Bloomquist, gave a concert before a packed 
house at “Y” No. 1 recently. Musical soldiers also appre- 
ciated a charming recital given at the Hostess House by 
Katharine Rice, soprano, and Ethel Leach, pianist, under 
auspices of the music committee, of which Mrs. George 

Wagner, of Tacoma, is chairman. Recitals pleasing 
soldiers at the “Y” No. 1 and 2 auditoriums were given 
by the Moe sisters and Leona McQueen, of the Puget 
Sound Conservatory of Music. K. M. K. 


OAKLAND LAND AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION ATTRACTS BIG CROWDS 


Musicians Aid Students’ Fund—Choral Clubs to Assist 
in Pageant—Bandmaster Trutner Called Into 
Service—A New Orchestra for Berkeley— 
Woman Composer’s Song Heard— 

Notes 


The much advertised and talked of land show—so called 
because it is a show of what the land produces—has been 
attracting crowds since the opening day on September 9. 
Four huge marquees contain the chef exhibits, and these, 
with the municipal auditorium arena, opera house, and a 
specially built stadium, are constituting the chief center 
of social and musical interest until October 6, the closing 
day. Saturday, September 21, was Atascadero day, and 
several hundred people came from Sacramento by special 
train. At the Eiffel tower-like entrance, surmounted by a 
goddess of Liberty, the Sacramento Boys’ Band lined up, 
having just arrived, and I followed their procession into 
the State and Counties tent, where, with professional ce- 
lerity, they soon commenced their program. Insterspersed 
were vocal numbers by the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce Male Quartet. 

Looking around the audience I espied Paul Steindorff, 
well known veteran conductor of the Oakland Municipal 
Band and Choragus of the University of California. He 
looked interested and appreciative, and, to my query, re- 
plied that his exposition band would be giving a program 
after the boys’ band; to be precise, at three o'clock, 

In the manufacturers’ section I found a trio of Ha- 
waiian instrumentalists playing their glissando melodies. 
Presently another member joined their party and they 
then sang some very fine quartets. 

After this I paid a visit to the attractive Artists’ Con- 
certs booth, installed by Miss Z. W. Potter, the well known 
Oakland concert manager. Here inquiries were answered 
and tickets bought for the various concert attractions of 
this season. Besides the five artists’ concerts Miss Potter 
is to manage the famous Paris Symphony Orchestra when 
it gives a concert at the T and D Theatre in November. 
Miss Potter not being at the booth at the time, I left my 
card with the lady in charge, and then went back to listen 
to a few numbers by the exposition band, which by this 
time had commenced an excellent program, under the 
baton of Paul Steindorff. 


Musicians Aid Fund for Students 
At Marconi, Cal, about ninety students are studying 
wireless telegraphy, and in order that they may purchase 
a motion picture machine, a benefit concert was arranged 
by Henry Vogt, manager of the Oakland Municipal Band, 
under the auspices of the Marconi Students’ Welfare 
Fund. Those who gave their services were Paul Stein- 
dorff, Lydia Sturtevant, well known contralto, of “Or- 
pheus” fame; Lucy van de Mark, popular Oakland singer, 
and T. Willmott Eckert, formerly leading tenor with the 
Tivoli Opera Company in San Francisco. The concert 
took place at the T and D Theatre on September 23, when 
the artists assisted at the three performances. 
Choral Clubs to Assist in Pageant 
“The Road to Victory” is the title of a pageant to be 
presented in October tor the benefit of the Baby Hospital 
Association, for which a large chorus is being formed. 
Members of the Wednesday Morning Choral Club and of 
the Berkeley Oratorio Scciety, also contingents from many 
choirs, are giving their services. 
Bandmaster Trutner Called Into Service 


For the past four years conductor of the Community 
Orchestra and of the Technical High School Band, Her- 
man Trutner, has received his expected call to the service 
of the United States, and has reported to Camp Fremont, 
where he will join the 62d Regiment as a lieutenant. He 
is forty-five years of age and passed the physical examina- 
tions with 100 per cent, The board of education has given 
him leave of absence instead of the usual discharge. A 
reception was given for him by Technical High School 
students, when he was presented with a wrist watch, service 
flag, and his photograph will be hung in the orchestra 
room until his return. 

A New Orchestra for Berkeley 


Under the direction of Mme. Erleen O’Moore, pupil of 
Ysaye, an orchestra is to be formed of members of the 
American Women’s Legion. With the object of enter- 
taining the student aviators and other men in uniform at 
the University of California, the Legion has undertaken 
the entertainment of these men throughout the winter at 
the request of the University Y. A. Secretary. 
Among the instrumentalists are Rosilie Harrison, Ger- 
trude Harington, Dorothy Sawyer and Mme. O’Moore. 

Woman Composer’s Song Heard 

“It’s America, Our Flag,” is a new patriotic march song 
hy Anna F. Christenson, of Oakland, which was sung last 
Sunday in Lakeside Park at the regular concert of the 
Municipal Bard, under the direction of Paul Steindorf. 
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The song is to be used at meetings in connection with the 
Liberty Loan drive. Another new number, and one of 
unusual merit, was the “Hymn to Liberty,” composed by 
Otto Kegel, cornetist of the Municipal Band. Mabel 
Smith, contralto, was the soloist on this occasion. A large 
crowd enjoyed the program. 

Notes 


Mabel Riegelmann, well known in Oakland, her parents’ 
home, has recently returned to New York after a tour of 
the training camps, where she has been singing for the 
soldiers and sailors. 

Patricia O’Connor Henshaw will leave shortly for 
France to sing to the boys in the trenches. She will travel 
with Dorothy Donnelly, vice-president of the Stage 
Woman’s War Relief. For the past six months these tal- 
ented artists have been providing entertainment at the 
training camps. 

The chorus choir and quartet of the First Baptist 
Church gave songs of the Allies and other musical num- 
bers, under the direction of F. A. Woodward, on Sunday, 
September 22. Members of G. A. R. posts of the city 
were guests. Martha Dukes Parker gave an organ recital 
to precede the service. 

For the Liberty Half Hour of Sunday evening last at 
the First Congregational Church a large congregation as- 
sembled to hear Charles Bowman Hutchens, advertised as 
America’s foremost whistler and original birdman, in his 
lecture-recital. In his inimitable rendering of bird songs 
Mr. Hutchens was assisted by Geneita Weaver, Irish harp 
ist and singer. 

The Chinese Native Sons’ Band and a unique Chinese 
drama hy a company of noted Chinese actors were the 
main features at the Pacific Coast Land and Industrial 
Exposition for Sunday, September 22. 

St. Mary’s Conservatory Choir gave Millard’s mass in 
G recently at St. Mary’s Catholic Church. The soloists 
were Mrs. M. Butler, Mrs. H. Malloo and Mrs. G. L. 
Taylor, with Florence Gregory at the organ. 

At the Moore Shipyards the second of a series of noon- 
day cOmmunity concerts was given on Friday, September 
20, when the Gliddon double quartet, community chorus 
and the Moore Shipyards Band, under the direction of 
John W. McKenzie, participated. 

At the patriotic song service at the First Presbyterian 
a on Sunday, September 22, W. H. Hancock, Y. M. 

. A. Secretary at the base hospital, Camp Fremont, was 
one of the soloists. George H. Anderson also sang, and 
Mrs. Herbert M. Lee substituted for Amy Holman, con- 
tralto soloist. At the close of the service Clarence Eddy, 
choirmaster and organ’‘st, played a new suite for the organ 
by Roland Diggle, entitled “California Suite.” This com- 
position is in four movements with the sub-titles “Through 
an Orange Grove,” “El Camino Real, ” “Tn a Mission Clois- 
ter,” and “From a Movntain Top,” and was played for the 
first time. 

Maude Fulton, new lessee of the Bishop Playhouse, had 
the Marine and Naval Scouts’ Band to play every night 
this week as an attraction for the opening week under the 
new management. 


PORTLAND MUSICIANS 
HONOR GODOWSKY 


Give Dinner at Benson Hotel for Famous Pianist— 
Arens Returns East—Fitziu and De Segurola 
to Appear Here—Notes 
On September 19, at the Benson Hotel, the Portland 
Musicians’ Club gave an enjoyable dinner in honor of 
Leopold Godowsky, the noted pianist, who has a master, 
class here. Among those present were: Dr. Emil Enna, 
president of the club; A. Enna, J. R. Ellison, Laurence A. 


Lambert, F. S. McFarland, Dr. G. Baar, Paul Petri, F. W 
Hochschied, Frederick W. Goodrich, Charles Dierke, 
Lucien E, Becker, Mose Christensen, Henry L. Bettman, 


Bert McDonald, J, T. Blake, W. Cone, Walter Bacon, E. O. 


eet, Hy Filers, William D. Wheelwright, Calvin B. 
Cady, C. E. Patterson, Henry B. Murtagh, William Wal- 
lace Graham, Charles Swenson, Daniel H. Wilson, M. 
Wood and Harold Hurlbut, William Robinson Boone, 


managing director of the Conservatory of 
Music, was toastmaster. 


Arens Returns to New York 


Ellison-While 


Franz X. Arens, the well known vocal instructor, who 
ig conducting a very successful course here, will reopen 
his New York studio on October 7. Mr, Arens recently 


journeyed to Camp Lewis, Wash., where his two sons, 
Captain Arens and Corporal Arens, are stationed. 
Operatic Artists to Appear October 9 

The local season will open on October 9, when Steers 

and Coman, Portland’s enterprising musical managers, will 

present Anna Fitziu, soprano, of the Chicago Opera As- 


sociation, and Andres de Segurola, bass-baritone, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Violinist to Settle Here 

Marguerite von Fritsch Hughes, violinist, who has ap 
peared as soloist with Sousa, is a newcomer and has de 
cided to make Portland her home. Her husband, Lieuten 
ant Colonel Hughes, is now stationed in England 

Notes 
Minnetta Magers, contralto, has been appointed director 


of the choir of the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church 

Constance Piper, pianist, has left for New York City 
where she will resume her musical work 

Lena W. Chambers, pianist, has returned from the 
and is opening a studio in the Eilers Building. 

Mrs, Paul Newmyer, a Chicago pianist, is a recent addi 
tion to the local musical colony. 

Paul Stucke is organizing a chorus for the 
Steel Shipyard Company. 

Portland has fifteen large shipyards and each yard has a 
hand or chorus. J. a 4 
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Rhéa SILBERTA 


SOPRANO 


Tel. 2400 Audubon Address: 412 West 148th Street, New York 


JEANNE NUOLA U2RAIC SOPRANO 


Avaliable for Concerts and Recitale—A limited number of pupils taken 
ADDRESS: 56 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 
Persona) Representative: JULIAN POLLAK, 47 W. 4204 ST., N. Y. 


TENOR 
We LL Management, FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


Concertmeister 
St. Louls Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 


:DALEY 
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681 West 161ist St., N. Y. Tel. Audubon 500 
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W. H. C. BURNETT 


(Vice-President Central Concert Company) 


BUSINESS ADVISOR 


615 WOODWARD AVENUE DETROIT, MICH. 


“In many cases the chance of a brilliant career 
has been lost through improper exploiting.” 








VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD °::: 


ALICE McCLUNG SKOVGAARD 
Pianist 





SOFIA STEPHALI 
prano 


Fifth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, 


MARIE KERN-MULLEN 
Contralto 


New York City 











VERA BARSTOW 


AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST 
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Season 1918-19 
Now Booking 








Concert Direction, 


M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
Knabe Piano 




















HOFFMAN 


American Coloratura Soprano 


OPERA 
CONCERT 
RECITALS 


Address: 216 W. 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 642 
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MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 

















Ara, Ugo 

Armitage, Merle 
Ashbaucher, Herman 
Barker, John D, 
Barlow, Howard D. 
Barnes, Edward Shippen 
Barnes, H. W. B. 
Baron, Aaron 
Barstow, Vera 
Barteaux, Willis N. 
Baumgartner, H. 
Beckwith, Reuben 
Bennett, Herbert I 
Berlin, Irving 

Bertl, Emil A. 

Bibb, Frank ‘ 
Biggs, Richard Keys 
Birch, Robert R. 
Bird, Clarence 
Blackmore, P. C. 
Bollman, Fred . 
Boone, Manley Price 
Bottoms, George W. 
Bowes, Charles 
Brillhart, Davis 
Bruning, Captain H. 
Buchanan, Beauford 
Bugher, j. Doyle 
Bunting, Edward 
Burbank, William B. 
Burnett, John 

Cain, Noble 
Callahan, Miller 
Cannon, Franklin 
Chaloff, Julius 
Chamberlain, Gienn 
Church, Fiske ae 
Claffey, Rowland Williams 
Clifton, Chalmers 
Cornell, Louis 
Cottingham, Howard A. 
Cox, Wallace 

Crease, Orlando 
Criswell, Emory 
Cushing, Max 
Danger, Henry 
Dare, George Ss 
Darvas, Frank 
Davies, Allwyn T. 
Davies, Reuben 
Davies, William G. 
Davis, Horace Lee 
Davis, J. Percival 
Dill, Russell E. 
Dittler, Herbert 
Doane, John 

Doering, Henri 
Donohue, Lester 
Doyle, Bartelle 

Dunn, Charles Clark 
Elliott, Zo 

Elser, Maximilian 
Erler, Albert 

Erwin, Victor Ward 
Fairbanks, Helen R. 
Farnum, W. Lynwood 
Felber, Herman 
Fischer, Edward 


Forester, William Xaver, Jr. 


Forner, Eugene A. 


Frey, Raymond W. 
Frothingham, John W. 
Gabriel, Gilbert | 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas 
Gilbert, Jacob 
Gilliard, George 
Giorni, Aurelio 
Goodman, Laurence 
Gordon, Philip 
Gotthelf, Claude 
Grabel, V._ S. 
Grainger, Percy 
Granberry, George F. 
Grasso, Francisco 
Gray, Tzaget 
Grimm, Carl H. 
Grimson, Bonarios 
Griselle, Thomas 
Grover, Frank 
Gruppe, Paulo 
Gustafson, William 
Hackett, George 
Haenschen, W. Gus 
Haigh, Andrew 
Hall, Alan 
Hall, Cecil John 
Hall, Murray F. 
Hallam, Alfred, Jr. 
Hand, Chaune 
Hardy, Edwa 
Harper, Harold B. 
fartzell, Alfred 
Hattstaedt, John R. 
Haubiel, Charles T. 
Hawkins, W. Stanley 
Hawley, Donald Coe 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch 
Heckman, Walter 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
lemus, Percy 
Henich, Walter 
Hillvard, Reid 
Hochstein. David 
Hoelzle, Elmer G. 
odges, Lester H. 
House, Judson 
Howe, Merwin 
Hoy, A. Dwight 
Hubbard, Havrah 
Hudson, Byron 
Hutchi Ti 


Hyde, Arthur S. 
Jacohi, Frederick 
Jacobs, Max 
James, Philip 
Tanpolski. Albert 
eee Leon W. 
Johnson, Edward J. 
— Jacques 
ones, Gomer 
Karle, Theo 
Keigwin, Crawford 
Keller, Harrison 
Kenna, Kemp 
Kenyon, W. G. 
Kernochan, Marshall 
Kerns, Grace 
Kibbe, Arthur F. 
Klein, Charles 
Kraft, Arthur C. 
Kvelve, Rudolf 
La Belle, Guy 
Lachmund, Arnaud 
Tampe, Bert 
Lampe, Charles 


= " areld 
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Lanham, McCall 

Lea, Lorna A 

Lefebre, Channing 

Lehman, ae 

Lehmann eodore 

penal Ed. C. 

Leopold Ralph 

Levy, Russe 

Lewis, Ward 

Lind, Carl M. 

Lindorff, Theodore 

Little, John W. 

Lloyd, Robert : 

Lockwood, Samuel Pierson 
Sam . 





Love, Linnie 
Lowrey, Edward W. 
Lifshey, Samuel 
Lundy, Paul V. 
Lunger, Robert 
Lyons, John Henry 
acAdam, William 
Macbeath, Donald 
Macdonald, W. R. 
Macmillen, Francis 
Maier, Guy | 
Manuel, Philip 
Manville, Edward B. 
Marvin, Rou. 
Mason, Redfern 
McAfee, C. E. 
McCann, Williams James 
seorgenee Allan 
Meeker, Zz. 
Miles, Gwilym 
Millard, Robert E. 


Mitchell, Earl 
Morgan, Thomas 
Morris, Paul | 

Much, J. Irwin 
Nevin, Arthur : 
Nevins, Willard Irving 
Newman, John J. 

Nye, Bernard B. 

Orth, Carl 


Padden, Paul F. 
Paderewski, Ignatz 
Palmer, Claude 


Parker, Lee N. 
Parker, Walter D. 
Pattison, Lee 


Patton, William Lowell 
Percy, Vincent 
Peroni, Carlo 
Persson, Frederic 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pezzi, Vincenzo 
Pistorius, George 
Pope, Van 

Potter, Harold 
Potter, Harrison 
Pratt, Howard E. 
Pyle, G. Francis 
Rapp, Raymond E. 
Reddick, William 
Reidy, Gerald 4 
Reimherr, George 
Reinhold, Edgar L. 
Remfrey, William L. 
Remig, Howard 
Reynolds, Gerald 





Rockwell, G_ P. 
Roentgen, Engelbert 
Rogers, Francis 
Rosanoff, Lieff 
Royer, Joseph 
Rubel, Fdit 
Rupprecht, Carl 
Russotto, Leo 
Ruysdael, Basil 
Samson, Frank 
Sard, Albert 
Saurer, Harold 
eld, Fred 





chelling, Ernest 

idee David H., Jr. 
idt, Robert 
Schofield, Edgar 
Scott, Edith Harris 
Search, Frederick Preston 
Sellwood, Captain 
Seymour, George 
Si Constant 
Siewert. Herman F. 
Sikes, Chas. B 
Silvius, Delwin H. | 
Smith, Harold David 
Smith, or oe 
nypp, Sewe 5 
Sonsreuset. David A. 
C) 


itto, J 
sousa, John Philip 
outh, yy 

Sowerby, 

Spalding, Albert 
Standerwisk, John 
Stark, Brayton 

Stehl, Richard E. 
Steuterman, Adolph 
Stewart, Alexander 
stiles, Vernon 

Stoessel, Ibert 
groneneass Roast 
Stoopach, Josep 

Street, George Hotchkiss 
Stuntz, Homer 

Taber, Frank 


T rt, A. 

Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Thornton, Herr w. 
Timmings, William J. 
Trimmer, Sam 

Vail, George M. 

Vail, Harris R. 

Van Surdam, H. E. 
Venth, Carl 

Wagner, Richard 
Wagstaff. warer 




















Wahl, 

Wile, § Ww 
alker, R. 

Waller, Frank L. 

Washburn, 


Watkins, Marie “M. 
tkins, Morris 
Watts, George Ellwood 
Weiss, Edw: 
Wenard, Sherlock 
Westerman, Kenneth 
White, Roderick 
Whither, James” 
ttaker, James 
Wiederhold, Albert 
Wilbert, Howard 





Wille, Gustave 
Wille, Stewart 
Williams, D. 





October ro, 1918 


Wilson’ Wooten Yearsley, T. Es 
e . rle 
Winterborton rge Yule, Joseph 
Woempner, Henry Zimmerman, Walter P 
wi ic, J. Zingg. Julius C. 
Wylie, W. H., Jr. Iner, Joseph, Jr 
Zoller, Elmer 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


Concerto in A Minor, Robert Schumann 


Newly revised, edited, fingered, and with the orchestral 
accompaniment arranged for a second piano, by Edwin 
Hughes. This lovely work of Schumann is unquestionably 
the most poetic concerto written since Beethoven finished 
his unsurpassed concerto in G, the fourth on his" unap- 
proachable list. Schuniann’s first and only work in con- 
certo form for the piano is of course more modern and 
ossibly more attractive to the general public of today than 
eethoven’s chastely classical and older work is. Both of 
these concertos may be classed together as lyrical rather 
than dramatic, poetic rather than brilliant. Neither of them 
is as popular with the masses as are some of the more vig- 
orously difficult and louder concertos of Liszt, Tschaikow- 
sky and Rubinstein. Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto is 
likewise more in general demand than is this purely melo- 
dic, poetic, dreamy, and only at times vigorously animated 
certo in A minor by Schumann. But no pianist can 
ignore this masterpiece even if he wishes to. It is one of the 
landmarks of piano literature. A new edition of the work 
is hardly necessary in the sense that Mozart’s old fash- 
ioned concertos need revision for modern pianos and pian- 
ists. Needless to say a musician of Edwin Hughes’ judg- 
ment would not tamper in the least with Schumann’s notes. 
But to bring to bear the fruits of long experience as a 
player and the knowledge of serious study and use them 
to make clear the composer’s thought and the best way of 
interpreting the poetical ideas of Schumann is a task worthy 
of the greatest reviser and editor in the world. Time will 
tell whether Edwin Hughes has added anything of perma- 
nent value to the interpretation of this masterpiece. His 
work appears to be extremely well done. He certainly has 
been discreet in respecting the composer’s written work and 
has given his attention very carefully to expression marks, 
pedal indications and fingering. It is to be hoped that this 
new edition, well printed on good paper, will renew and 
strengthen the interest of musicians in this perennially 
beautiful concerto. 


CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 
Four Songs, Fay Foster 


The names of these new songs are: “At Last.” “At the 
Window,” “A Maiden,” “Were I Yon Star,” and they all 
are filled with passionate melody and an infectious spirit 
that must captivate every one who hears them properly 
sung. They are, first of all, vocal. Secondly, the piano 
accompaniments are thoroughly effective and by no means 
difficult to play. 


Three Violin Solos, Arnold Volpe 


The first number is a graceful, expressive and melo- 
diously attractive “Chant d’amour.” The second is a con- 
cert transcription of Balakirew's “Oh, Come to Me.” and 
the third is a “Tempo di minuetto,” in the classical stvle 
throughout. These new violin solos are only moderately 
difficult. Almost any good violin student can manage them. 
Probably the minuetto will be in demand as a useful study 
in double stopping, apart from its musical interest. 


STURKOW-RYDER, CHICAGO 
Imps, Valsette, Sturkow-Ryder 


This is a bright and brilliant piano solo which will prove 
most effective when played with animation and rhythmical 
precision. It is by no means easy. Only pianists with 
ample technical sk‘ll need attempt it. But it will repay 
careful study. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY, 
BOSTON 
“Decameron,” M. Moszkowski 


This Decameron is not related to the more ancient, fa- 
mous, and literary work of Boccaccio. It is merely a col- 
lection of ten short piano pieces by one of the best masters 
of keyboard music of the last half century. Much of the 
work of Moszkowski is valuable as finger developing ma- 
terial in addition to its charm as brilliant and melodious 
music. These ten pieces represent the composer in a 
smaller rather than in his larger vein. Any good amateur 
can play them, and will enjoy playing them, too. 


Philharmonic to Play for Liberty Loan 


The Philharmonic Orchestra will appear for the first 
time this season this (Thursday) evening, October ro, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, at a meeting arranged by the 
Liberty Loan Committee. The Philharmonic Society is 
donating the services of the orchestra, and Josef Stransky 
will conduct as a personal contribution. The orchestra 
will play compositions which are popular favorites, in- 
cluding the largo of the “New World” symphony, by Anton 
Dvorak and the “American Fantasy” of Victor Herbert. 
After this first appearance, the orchestra will not be heard 
again until the middle of November. 


Mrs. McConnell Made a Major 


Special Deputy Police Commissioner Rodman Wana- 
maker. in charge of the Woman’s Police Reserves, has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Noble McConnell president of the New York 
Mozart Society, as major in that service. She will com- 
mand three companies, to be known as the Lafayette Bat- 
talion, and already has recruited one hundred women. 


Hofmann to Play with Boston Symphony 

Josef Hofmann will open his season by playing with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge and Bos- 
ton, Mass., on October ur. 18 and 19. His New York re- 
cital will take place in Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, November 23, 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
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Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 
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Bush & Lane 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Dreecrors: C, HEIN AND A, FRAEMCKE 


Free advantage to students: 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal 
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Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
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School of Music in America 

Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 

quest. Pupils may enroll at any time 
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Teacher of George Feogumen Berlin; King 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
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Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Wer ‘| Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia — 
| 7 A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Naxe SOhMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
as ar for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 























is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
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